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Foreword 



The decision fo produce new syllabuses in modem foreign languages 
was based on widespread demand among both the general public and 
profossional educators. The foeling that changes were needed in the pro* 
gram of modem language instruction in the secondary schools resulted 
partly from the realization that the world was growing smaller with 
American citizens taking a larger part in world affairs than ever, and 
partly from the increased awareness of the cultural values of foreign 
language study. 

After initial consideration had been made of the desirable goals, content 
and methodology of the new syllabuses, it became evident that teachers 
and prospective teachers would need detailed guides to the new program, 
not only as to content but especially as to the related instructional methods 
required to ottain the proposed goals. The syllabuses in modem languages 
ore, therefore, more extensive and more spedfic in many ways than the 
traditional form of syllabus. 

It became evident, also, that much research and original thinking would 
hove to go into the production of the publications. It was decided to con* 
centrate first on a French syllabus to be followed by those in German and 
in Spanish. The French syllabus thus became a prototype for the others, 
the basic prindpies, goals and methodology being comparable for all the 
modem foreign languages. The development of the syllabus in German, 
therefore, began with the development of the French syllabus. 

The process of produdng the new syllabuses involved a number of 
modem language teachers from all levels of instruction and supervision. 
The names of those engaged in an odvisory and consultative capacity are 
listed on pages 7 and 8. 

The syllabus in German grew to maturity through a number of stages, 
beginning with the prototype syllabus in French. An advisory committee of 
teachers in New York State was appointed to formulate basic prindpies 
and goals and to make suggestions for the general content of the prototype 
syllabus. Consultants were also invited to meet with the committee. Rente 
Fuhon, diredor of inservice training. New York City Public Schoois, wrote 
an initial report which was revised and amplified by four teachers who 
prepared cooperatively a first draft of certain sections of the proposed 
syllabus, based on the recommendations of the advisory committee. The 
resulting monuscript was reviewed in detail by the advisory committee and 
by personnel of the State Education Department. 
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The culminating phase was the writing of the syllabus in its final form. 
This included a revision of the previous draft and the writing of sections 
devoted to the scope and sequence for each skill in both the four-year and 
six-year programs, detailed guides for content, explici* directions for 
implementing the new methodology sufficient to effectuate the development 
of the four skills, the culture program, evaluation, and suggestions for 
equipping and using language laboratories. For this exacting and pioneer- 
ing task, this Bureau was fortunate in securing the services of Remundo 
Codoux, then head of the language department at Sheepsheod Bay High 
School, now supervisor of foreign language broadcasts. New York CMy 
Public Schools and lecturer in the Teacher Education Program, Hunter 
College, New York City. Miss Codoux was admirably suited for the work 
by reason of her years of experience in living, studying and carrying out 
research in several European countries, her knowledge of linguistics, her 
special abilities in the organization and expre'*sion of ideas and her 
enthusiasm and tireless devotion to the project. 

Paul AA. Glaude, supervisor of foreign languages education, acted as 
consultant. In the development of the basic syllabus, Mary E. Hayes, then 
associate in foreign languages education, now with the U. S. Office of 
Education, evaluated each chapter and made detailed suggestions for its 
improvement. 

The prototype syllabus in French was adapted for German by Johann 
Struth, then teacher of German in Colonie Central High School, now con- 
sultant in foreign languages, Illinois State Education Department. Mr. 
Struth, a native of Germany, has taught in the United States during the 
last decade. 

Hubert Wilkens, associate in foreign languages education, was consultant 
for the syllabus in German. 

A committee of teachers of German from various schools and colleges 
in the State read the manuscript and gave a number of suggestions for its 
improvement. The members of the committee are listed on page 7. 

For this Bureau, the development of the syllabuses in French, Spanish 
and German was under the general direction of Vivienne Anderson and 
Richard G. Decker, associates in secondary curriculum. 

GORDON E. VAN HOOFT 
Chief, Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development 

WARREN W. KNOX 
Assistant Commissioner 
for Instructional Services 
(General Education) 
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The Place of Foreign Languages 

General Aims 

The growing concern of Americans with their participation in world 
affairs, the increased awareness of the values of foreign language study 
in its cultural and practical aspects, and the technological developments 
which bring nations closer in time have aroused a general feeling in the 
public mind that more citizens should be able to communicate in a foreign 
language as a matter of national, as well as personal, interest. 

in addition, teachers have long felt the need for a syllabus that would 
help provide their students with adequate language skills and give the 
students a wider and deeper knowledge of the literature and the culture 
of the country. 

These considerations have led to a widespread rethinking among edu- 
cators about the goals, program, content and methods of foreign language 
instruction. 

Certain developments and implications have become discernible: 

First, the feeling that the audio-lingual competencies should receive 
greater emphasis than in the past, while retaining the goal of competency 
in reading skills together with a familiarity with literature and aspects of 
culture and civilization. 

Second, that these competencies cannot be achieved in the typical pro- 
gram of two to three years of a foreign language beginning in grades 9 
or 10. 

Third, that if the audio-lingual skills are to be developed to a high level, 
a different approach to teaching and iearr^ing must be devised and 
implemented. 

Contributions of Foreign Language Study 

The educational value of the study of foreign languages is attested to 
by the fact that they have so long maintained their place in general 
education. The contribuHons of foreign language study to pupil education 
might be listed as follows: 

• Development of the ability to communicate in a foreign language 

• Stimulus for growth in the language arts through the study of another 
language 
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• EnrkhnMfit of pupils' kiwurludgu of tiiu world Ihoy livo in, fhoroby 
broodoniiif Ihoir social undo r s to iHlims 

• Incrocuo In Iko knowlodto and approdotion of fho Aoiorican horHogo 
hy an awa i on oss of tho contributions of dilloront poopiss to notional 
f ruwth and dovolopnKnt 

• Pfoniotion of Int o mation a l un d erstanding 



Objectives of Foreign Language Study 
Main Linguistic Objectives 

In the study of any foreign language, the main goal is the acquisition of 
a working longucK«e in which the student ran understand ond express 
himself clearly and effectively within the ran^'o of hb experiences and 
needs. Thb b language for communication. In order to accomplish thb 
goal, the specific objectives* are: 

To understand a native speaker speaking ot normal tempo on a 
subject within the range of pupils' experiences. 

To speak suffidently to make direct contact with a native on a subject 
within the range of pupils' experiences. 

To lecKi with direct understanding material on a general subject and 
on a subject within pupils' experiences. 

To Ufrito without conscious reference to English, whatever pupils can 
say. Written expresrion is used where differences occur between oral and 
written forms and structures. 

These skilb are interdependent. Understanding and speaking are inex> 
tricably joined, while reading and uniting are built on a solid base of 
understanding and spealdng. 

Main Cultural Objectives 

The study of foreign languages contributes to the general oims of edu* 
cation. The specific goab in the study of culture ore to develop: 

e A meegn i t i en ef the universality ef human exputisnss 

a A s ym p athetb eempiuhsn si sn ef the foreif n p nn pi s tbreefb in sig b b 
into their values and he h avior patterns. 

a A knew l e di e ef significant features ef (a) the nut i en as a p eeiraphica l , 
cultural and political entity, (b) its he ritag e, (c) Ns unique centri h ut i e ns 
te Western civilixotien 

a Cuhuiol and aesthetic appreciations for individual growth 

e An understanding ef language in itself as a monifestot i en ef culture 



* Thew or* fit general oecerd wifli ffiOM ouHtned In "Mod e rn Fereigi longiiagei 
ip the Cemprahemive Secondary School," NASSf lulletin, Jeno 1, 195V. 



Guiding Principles 

There are certain guiding principles in learning and teaching a foreign 
language upon which this syllabus is based. 

Audio-Lingual Approach. The audio-lingual approach to foreign 
language study is based on the conviction that language as a communica- 
tion skill is best developed on the basis of the spoken word. 

Use of English. The audio-lingual approach assumes the greatest 
possible use of the foreign language in class. The class program should 
begin in the foreign language. English is used only where necessary for 
emergencies, explanation, equivalencies, or in situations where aims other 
than linguistic are served, and then only toward the end of the hour after 
the lesson in German has been completed. 

Sequential Learning. The process of learning to understand and to 
speak before learning to read and write is the basis for the sequence of 
teaching the four stalls. In this sequence writing follows reading. 

Coordinated Learning. The language skills do not exist in isolation. 
Progress in one vrill influence the level of attainment in another. Hence, 
while various aspects of a language at times may be dealt vrith separately, 
it is obvious that any degree of competence in the language requires 
integration and coordination of skills, knowledges and attitudes. 

Functional Learning. It is necessary to emphasize understanding ar. -t 
speaking because we are concerned with teaching a living language that 
is widely used in the modem world. The natural corollary is that pupils 
should be given opportunities to use the language actively in real or 
simulated true-to-IHe situations. 

Use of Textbook. The oorcl-oral approach to foreign language learn- 
ing implies and demands an initial period of time during the first year to 
be devoted exclusively to audio-lingual training. During this period no 
textbook will be used. After this period, the textbook materials will be 
used in audio-lingual practice os well os reading and writing practice. 
Careful choice and patterning of text materials for the sequential develop- 
ment of the skills will be needed. 

Structure. The learning of grammar is not in itself a goal. In expressions 
of high frequency the structure patterns are presented and drilled orally 
in meaningful sentences and dialogs until they hove been mastered by the 
pupils so that the patterns hove become fixed, habitual and automatic. 
The teacher may give grammatical explanations wherever necessary, 
following initial drills. For the more complex forms a brief explanation 
might precede the drills. 
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Cultural Backgrounds. Learning about the country and the people 
whose language the pupils are studying is an integral part of the foreign 
language course throughout the sequences. Competence in the language 
skills should be developed within the context of the geography, history, 
economy and arts of the country and the way of life of its inhabitants. 

Evaluation. Periodic and systematic testing is an integral part of the 
teaching process. 

Correlation with Other Curriculum Areas. Teachers will wish, 
wherever feasible in enhancing the language program, to relate their 
classroom activities to pupil learning in other curriculum areas. 

Vocabulary. It is preferable for students to master a more limited 
vocabulary and be able to use it actively in multiple structural forms for 
speaking and writing than to have a passing acquaintance with an exten- 
sive vocabulary that they cannot manipulate. An extensive passive 
vocabulary for reading and aural comprehension is also developed. 

Courses of Study 

In planning the courses of study in foreign languages), the syllabus com- 
mittees, recognizing the personal and social values as well as the linguistic 
aims of foreign languages, recommended that provision be made for 
longer sequences of study. Although the syllabus applies to secondary 
education, the committees acknowledged a growing trend toward intro- 
ducing foreign languages into the curriculum of the elementary grades 
and the necessity for providing articulation between the elementary school 
program and the secondary school program. It is in accordance with the 
committee recommendations that the following courses of study hove been 
devised and described in detail in this syllabus. 

1. A six-year sequence starting in grade 7 and continuing through grade 
12 with class meetings five periods a week preferably throughout the six 
years. 

Optimum results in achieving the outcomes of the six-year sequence can 
be obtained only by a full program. The objectives of the sequence and the 
skills and knowledges outlined in the syllabus for each grade will be 
attainable only if a sufRcient number of class periods are provided. 

The beginning years ore most important in laying a firm foundation for 
•ho development of audio-lingual power. It is suggested, therefore, that 
beginning dosses meet five times a week so that maximum impact can be 
placed in these yeors. Where five periods a week ore impossible in grades 
7 and f, doss instruction for at least three periods a week for a minimum 
of 40 minutes each period is essential for the attainment of minimal gools 
in the skills and knowledges outlined in the syllabus. 

2. A four-year sequence starting in grade 9 and continuing through 
grade 12, with class meetings five periods a week. 
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Advanced Macemnnt Course. An optional course for advanced placement 
in German has been formulated in a separate bulletin entitled. Advanced 
Placement Program in German, published by the Department. 

Articulation with tlementary School Program. If a school system hos a 
program of foreign languages in the elementary schools, provision should 
be mode by the school system for the articulation of the elementary school 
program with the secondary school program. Some suggestions are outlined 
in the chapter entitled "Selection of Students." 



The Four- and Six-Year Sequences 

Both four- and six-year sequences aim to provide satisfying and attain- 
able goals in foreign language learning in all four skills. Audio-l'igual 
experiences will develop the power to communicate directly in the foreign 
language in speaking and understanding on topics of practical value. 
Reading of both literary works and of other materials will give pupils 
procHce in reading for comprehension in different media for personal and 
social development, for practical use or as a basis for further study or 
research; writing will concentrate on form and content related to real-life 
situations. 

Cultural content is used os a vehicle for language learnings wherever 
possible and familiarizes pupils with the salient facts about the foreign 
land, including the basic values and behavior patterns of the people. In 
order to implement these goals, careful selection of content in the teaching 
of all four skills and in integrating learnings is necessary. 

In both courses: 

• Emphasis is placed on foms most useful for direct communication. 

• Instructional methods emphasize the forming of direct bonds between 
concept and expression in the fore:gn language. 

• The selection of v^bulary, structures and other content is made to 
implement linguistic and cultural obfectives consonant with the prin- 
ciples of language learning. 

• Careful patterning of sequential learnings serves both courses. 

• Reading includes various forms of literature and a variety of media. 

• Pupils will write what they are able to say. Where differences occur 
botweon the spoken and written language, the writing will employ 
occepted written forms and patterns. 

Differences between the Courses. For all four skills, the experiences 
provided for pupils in the six-year sequence will extend beyond those 
developed in the four-year sequence. 

Audie-Linguol Skills 

a. In developing speaking ability, pupils in the six-year sequence will 
aim to use the vocabulary included in such books as: Patterns of German 
Conversation by C. R. Goedsche, Houghton AAifflin Company, Boston; 
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Deutsch fur Auslander, Teil I, la by Hermann Kessler, Kesslers Verlag Fiir 
Sprachmethodilc, Essen, Gehrberg 70 and Deutscher Alhag by Johanna 
Hoarer, Max Hueber Verlag, Miinchen. They also will aim to use the major 
forms of structural items in the structure charts for the first four years. 
Conversational experience will extend beyond that of the four-year stu- 
dents. Students in the four-year sequence will be expected to use major 
tC i^iis of the structural items listed for the first two years and part of the 
third year and the major vocabulary items from such books as suggested 
above. Students will utilize these learnings in conversations on topics of 
practical value. 

b. In developing aural comprehension, pupils in the six-year sequence 
will have additional aural experiences in understanding the language com- 
mensurate with their additional study of literature, culture, structure and 
vocabulary. Their understanding of the spoken word will, therefore, extend 
beyond that of pupils in the four-year sequence. 

Reading 

a. Pupils in the six-year sequence will read literary works from major 
periocb in literary history. The reading of literature will involve a study of 
literary elements such as style, theme, motivation and historical background. 
The reading of material from other media, in addition to increasing pupils' 
understanding of the foreign civilization, will involve the acquisition of a 
relatively specialized vocabulary basic to further literary or aitistic research. 

b. Pupils in the four-year sequence will read literary moteriot from fewer 
of the major periods. The study of style, theme and motivation will be more 
limited than that of pupils in the six-year sequence. The reading of other 
materials in a variety of media is less extensive in scope and aims to 
develop an understanding of the civilization of the foreign land as well as 
developing general reading power. 

Wrhing 

a. Pupils in the six-year sequence will practice free composition in the 
upper levels of the sequence and pupil choice of t spies will be encouraged. 

b. Pupils in the four-year sequence will progress from controlled to free 
composition in the final year of the four-year sequence. 

Selection of Students 

Two factors should be considered by the local school system in advising 
.students as to their probable success in a course in a foreign language: 

* Whether the course is to bo offered for satisfying requirements for a 
State Re^nts diploma or whethor it is to bo offered for a local diploma. 

• Tho pupils' personal qualitios related to languago study. 
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CondidalM for a Regents Diploma. If the student intends to apply 
for a Regents diploma, he may be handicapped if his record shows that 
he b below overage in general ability, intelligence quotient and past 
scholastic achievement, and is retarded by more than one year in reading 
skills. In giving pupils guidance in programing, the local schools should 
use as instruments of measurement the student's reading score as measured 
by a standardned test, his intelligence quotient, his interest in learning the 
language, his past achievement in the area of English language arts and 
skills, his past experience with the foreign language, his study habits and 
recommendations of his teachers. 

Prognosis Tests. General ability tests, such as the Iowa tests, often 
contain groups of tests involving verbal skills and knowledges (vocabulary, 
reading comprehension!, language arts). Scores in such tests can assist in 
determining the probable degree of success. 

The Modem Language Aptitude Test* has yielded positive results in 
predicting probable success for students starting the study of a foreign 
longuage in grades 9 through 12. Such a test, however, should be used 
only in combination with other means of evaluation. 

Candidates for o Local Diploma. If the school system wishes to pro- 
vide a course of study in a modem language for credit toward a local 
diploma only, criteria governing both the course and the students taking 
it will be determined locally. Judgment will be exercised by the school 
administrators in programing for such a course pupils seriously retarded 
in reading scores or with intelligence quotients below the average range. 
Students who hove special backgrounds (such as natives or children of 
natives of the foreign country) should be considered individually. 

Pupils Who Hove Had a Foreign Languoge in Elementary School. 
Pupils who have studied the foreign languoge in elementary school may 
be selected on the same basis as those who begin their study in the 
secondary school. 

Provision for articulation with the elementary school for a continuing 
program of instru^'on on the secondary level should be made wherever 
possible. The additional factor of measuring achievement in the foreign 
language will be added to other criteria. 

Principals may be guided in evaluating the achievement of pupils who 
have had a FLES program by examining (1) the language content of the 
courses given, (2) the skills developed and the order in which they were 
developed, (3) the time spent in FLES and (4) the quality of the teaching. 
It is to be remembered that many FLES programs are entirely audio-lingual 
in approach. 



* 71i« hydiolegical CorporaMon, 304 E. 45th St., N«w York 17. 
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If principals find that the FLES program has been sufficiently rich, they 
might provide continuing programs of two kinds. 

• Where numbers are sufficiently large a second track might be provided 
so that pupils may progress together throughout the sequence on a 
higher level than those who have not had the advantages of FLES. 

• Where the FLES program has been especially rich and effective, an 
articulation class might be provided for (a) a rapid development of 
reading and writing skills and (b) an opportunity to fill in whatever 
content of the seventh year course was omitted from the FLES program. 
After a certain period, schools might examine these pupils with a view 
to giving them advanced standing. Age and maturity levels, however, 
should be carefully considered, as well as linguistic skills. 

Teaching the Four Skills 

Introduction 

Under the methods upon which this syllabus is based the four skills ore 
to be introduced in this order: hearing, speaking, reading and writing. 

The method described is generally referred to by the term "audio- 
lingual," an expression devised by Nelson Brooks of Yale University. It 
is descriptive of the hearing-speaking emphasis in the teaching of modern 
foreign languages. In the beginning of a foreign language course, stress 
is put on language as speech. The methods described in this chapter are 
based upon the observation and analysis of language which has been 
carried out by linguistic scientists in the United States and Europe. 

Methods To Be Used. AAodern methods require that a foreign language 
be approached as speech. It is suggested that a large portion of the first 
year be devoted to an exclusive audio-lingual program. No books should 
be used during this period. 

Ear-Training. Adolescent learners require long training in listening 
to authentic speech models in order to enable them to distinguish the 
various and sometimes novel sound features of the foreign language. 
Neglect of basic ear-training will result in the inability of the learner to 
acquire an authentic accent. 

Tongue-Training. Training of the tongue follows closely. All aspects 
of speech are reducible to patterns and these are established and rein- 
forced in the pupils' minds through considerable repetition of exercises 
which are planned by the teacher. Pattern drills are therefore the core of 
the teaching process described here. 

After these patterns have been acquired by the pupils in the form of 
correct speech habits, the teacher may occasionally find it desirable to 
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employ grammatical terminology in clarifying items of structure, it is 
expected that by the end of the four- or six-year sequence the pupils will 
hove mastered the essentials of German grammar. 

Reading. As described in the following pages, after the pupils have 
mastered the sound and intonation patterns of the foreign language, as a 
result of the;/ ear- and tongue-training, the teacher will introduce reading, 
initially, this reading material is to be restricted to the utterances which 
the pupil has already mastered audio-lingually. This does not mean that 
reading is neglected but rather that true reading for enjoyment is reinforced 
due to the pupils' ability to comprehend, without translation, what they are 
reeding. In Levels I and II the reading is intensive in nature; i.e., restricted 
>o a close examination of the text. 

Writing. The writing skill is developed after the initial reading program 
has started. Literal copying of dialogs Is to be followed by transformation 
exercises within the dialog content. Dictation is eventually introduced and 
should be used quite frequently. Thus, the pupil in the initial stages of 
learning writes only what he has read, reads only what he has spoken and 
speaks only what he has heard. 

Extending Learning Experiences 

The various stages developed above will be accomplished in Levels I 
and II. In the upper levels the teacher extends the learning experience of 
his pupils by means of the following steps: 

1. listening Comprehension. More ear-training is provided by 
lengthening the text, speeding dictation, adding'"to the number of speakers 
and introducing background noise. 

2. Advanced Speaking Practice. This is accomplished through oral 
compositions (with and without notes), summaries of reading, reports of 
personal experiences, debates, panel discussions and dramatic sketches. 

3. Extensive Reading. Extensive reading of 10, 20 or even 30 pages 
per daily assignment (depending on the level and the ability of the pupil) 
is now added to the Intensive reading program of Levels I and 11. Pupils are 
now guided into choosing their own books for this purpose. This is essential 
if they are to enjoy reading the second language and to appreciate its 
literature. 

4 . Extensive Writing. The fourth, fifth and sixth years of language 
learning provide more writing in the form of personal analysis of intensive 
reading, summaries and evaluations of extensive reading and free com- 
position on subjects of individual interest. 

In the following pages the teacher will find detailed instructions for 
teaching German in the new key. 
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Deveioping Aural Comprehension 

Purposeful Listening. Just as in typing one learns the touch system 
best with unlettered keys» so one learns to hear and understand speech 
best if the eye does not intervene. Adolescent learners, having already 
acquired an interfering set of speech habits and not feeling the same need 
as young children to conform exactly, require long training in listening to 
authentic models and c*y*4tant correction in imitating the pronunciation, 
rhythm and intonation. Neglect of basic ear-training will result in the 
learner's never acquiring an authentic accent. Secondary school pupils 
acquire most of their learnings in other curriculum areas either through the 
printed word or through listening to their native tongue. Comprehension 
of content in listening to English is acquired without regard to individual 
sounds or sound sequence^ because vocabulary and phraseology are 
already highly developed. Therefore, the ear has become correspondingly 
sluggish; the eye has become highly skilled. Pupils' sense of hearing must 
now be reactivated through purposeful listening. 

Developing an Understanding of the Spoken Word. Understanding 
the spoken word is a complex process involving the mastery of: 

!• DiKeming sounds, patterns and melodies which characterise the 
language 

2. Associating sound with moaning 

3. Inferring the meaning of words from the context in which they occur 

Activities To Promote Purposeful Listening. The teacher should 
provide abundant opportunity for systematic, intensive practice so that 
habits of accurate, discriminating listening will be established. Listening 
®*p®nences which require concentration on sounds and sound sequences 
should be provided fr^ the beginning of the course. 

Among the first listening experiences pupils might have are those which 
require action responses. A simple device which will demonstrate to begin- 
ning pupils that they must listen attentively is the following: 

Pupils stand in rows beside their desks or arrange themselves in teams 
along either side of the dossrom. They then make non-verbal responses to 
rapid fire commands, such os: Stehen Sie aufl Heben Sie den linken Arm! 
Zeigen Sie mir Ihr Heftl Drehen Sie sich urn! Sefzen Sie sichl 

Pupils who do not respond to the desired action are "out." Even greater 
alertness is demanded if pupils are instructed not to follow the command 
unless it is preceded by the words, Karl sagt. More able pupils may be 
selected in turn to issue the commands. In this game, failure to listen 
attentively and to associate sound with meaning is instantly detected. 

Listening is further developed by the use of the foreign language in 
class for daily rouHne and directions. If the teacher, from the outset, con- 
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ducts the class in the foreign language/ beginning pupils will soon absorb 
a consideroble number of expressions used in classroom routines as well as 
in the amenities/ involving expressions of greeting/ health/ weather and 
relationships of people and things. 

As Pupils Progress. As pupils progress/ their training in aural com- 
prehension throughout both sequences will be proportionate to the oppor- 
tunities afforded for practicing this skill. They must listen not only to 
comprehend/ but to reproduce the squndS/ sound sequences and intonation 
of the teacher or of taped moterial^^ Practice in listening for understanding 
alone or for understanding and reproduction might be given through: 

1 . Anecdotes/ poemS/ prose passages/ selections from reading material/ 
conversations or songs rendered in person or on tape or discs by the 
teacher or by a native informant 

2. FilmS/ radio programs or taped correspondence 

Additional suggestions will be found in the section devoted to speaking 
under the heading ''Aural Materials." The two skills/ understanding and 
speaking/ may be considered interdependent; they are trained and 
developed concurrently. 

Taped Correspondence. Taped correspondence with foreign indi- 
viduals or schools might provide part of the program. In return for English 
language recordings made by American pupils, the school may receive 
foreign language tapes made by pupils of the same language level. 
Attempt should be made to get a wide variety of tapes, in providing foreign 
schools with examples of aspects of American culture^ attention should be 
given to school and family living. Such topics as student council meetings, 
conversations between students, and conversation around the dinner table 
might be written as scripts and carefully recorded for the foreign school or 
individual. Suggestions might be give:^ foreign schools or individuals for 
recording of similar material by them for listening by American students. 

Testing Aural Comprehension. Suggestions for testing aural compre- 
hension appear in the chapters "Evaluation" and "Audio-Lingual Experi- 
ences." 

Speaking 

Introduction 

The Speaking Objective. The new emphasis placed on the communi- 
cation skills of understanding and speaking requires change in materials, 
methods and evaluation. Learning can no longer zigzag between the 
foreign language and the native language. It must follow a direct line 
between object, action, idea and the foreign language. 
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The degree to which the sound and structure patterns become automatic 
in speaking determines the growth in language skill. The tongue cannot 
imitate well a sound which the ear does not hear clearly. The ear is there- 
fore the most important speech organ. But the proof that the ear has heard 
accurately occur.', when the tongue reproduces the sound accurately. In the 
past we have neglected both of these aspects of speech. The teacher must 
be willing to provide authentic speech patterns — on tape or disc, if neces- 
sary — and must be able to analyze speech in order to guide the learner. 
For example, he should be able tb explain and demonstrate such speech 
phenomena as pure vowels, unaspirated stop consonants and significant 
tone patterns. 

To assure the pupils practice in correct speech patterns the teacher 
should use materials recorded by native speakers of German. Only native 
speakers are known to possess authentic speech. This means that speech 
models cannot be authentic unless they are spoken by natives at natural 
speed. Imitation of such models requires careful planning and skillful drill. 
The pupil must be trained not only to understand normal speech in the 
foreign language within his maturity and experience levels, but to repro- 
duce habitually the sounds and structures within those levels. He must be 
so steeped in the language pc.ttems required for mastery in speaking o'i 
his level of learning that he can produce them at will, correctly and 
effectively. 

In order to attain this goal, pupils must hear, imitate and manipulate a 
great variety of speech patterns. Every step, therefore, must be guided. 
The structures and vocabulary chosen must be of high frequency in the 
spoken language; the associations between the expressions in the foreign 
language and their meanings must be clear; opportunity must be provided 
for abundant practice; the practice must be carefully designed to provide 
for manipulation of the structures through drills such as question-answer 
responses, directed dialog and pattern drills; the patterns selected for 
mastery must be over-learned for responses to be automatic. 

Functional Situations. In the initial stages, teachers may capitalize 
on the activities of the classroom to provide functional situations which 
enable pupils to make direct association between actions and the foreign 
language expression, leh 6ffn« die TUr accompanied by the act of opening 
the door needs no English interpretation. By repeating the sound and 
structure pattern, leh Sffne die Ti/r, until he controls it, the pupil can asso- 
ciate the learned pattern with a continually increasing number of situations, 
such as leh Sffne den Sehrank; leh Sffne das Fenster; leh Sffne die 
Aktenfasehe. As the pupil's maturity and experience expand, the learned 
speech patterns will permit him to go more and more automatically and 
directly from act, image or idea to oral expression. 
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Importance of Situational Context. It is important that the teacher 
choose carefully not only the speech patterns but also the situation 
sequences in which they are to be presented. He must recognize and work 
progressively within the pupil's maturity and experience levels, forcing the 
pupil to adapt, develop and extend the foreign language that he knows in 
order to prepare for situations that he must meet. In the first place, the need 
to face a situation increases the desire and the ability to respond to it. The 
ability to respond to the situation increases the interest and pleasure in it. 
This is important since experience indicates that interest and pleasure are 
essential to effective learning. In the second place, presentation in a 
situational context is important because words have meaning only as they 
are associated with living experience, vicarious or actual. 

Criteria for Selection of Audio-Lingual Material 

The following questions should be considered in choosing the situation 
sequence to be presented, developed and practiced: 

Will it fit a specific stage of foreign language study? 

Will it fit a specific age and experience level? 

Has it practical, personal usefulness, both as to the information and the 
speech patterns developed? 

Does it lend itself to dialog form? 

Has it linguistic and ether cultural worth? 

Dees it awaken an interest in the country and its people? 

Is it interesting and enjoyable? 

Does it lend itself to the use of supplementary audiovisual aids? 

Types of Audio-Lingual Material. There are four main areas from 
which the audio-lingual material may be taken: 

1. Social amenities: greetings; introductions; Inquiries regarding health and 
members of family; appointments; requests for information; expressions of 
regret, sympathy and appreciation 

2. Classroom procedures: daily routine; class directions; dates; time of day; 
classroom duties; school subjects; class schedule; assignments; location of 
classroom objects; use of school materials 

3. Area information: the tangible reality of contemporary life:* family; daily 
routine at home, at meals, at the doctor's, dentist's, tailor's, hairdresser's; 
shopping in local stores, at the department store, the restaurant, the hotel, 
the post office; at the travel agency; at the airport; at the bus, garage or 
railway station; at the bank; at the cinema, theater, sports arena, museum; 
at a party or a dance 

4. Civilization: social, political, religious institutions; education, arts, national 
and regional characteristics; industry, trades, professions; natural resources, 
agriculture; geography and geographical features 

Textbooks, particularly those of years 7, 8, 9 and 10, should be chosen 
with this type of material in mind. 



* This designation is quoted from Leon Dostert 
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Centers of Interest. It is suggested that audio-lingual experiences be 
buih upon centers of interest chosen from areas such as those enumerated 
previously. A unit may be built around a center of interest on one level of 
learning, or on a center of interest which permits development throughout 
the various levels. For example, Unser Haus might be a center cf interest 
in grades 7 or 9 alone, or it might be the center of interest on which a unit 
is developed on higher and higher linguistic levels throughout the sequences. 
Mein Schulkamerad at grades 7 or 9, might develop to Eine junge Dame 
(Ein junger Herr), deren Bekanntschaft ich gemacht habe in grades 10 or 
11. In grade 9 or 10, one might go to the theater to see a motion picture; 
in grade 11 one would go to the theater to see a play. The situation is 
adjusted to meet the interests and needs of each level. The speech patterns 
are adapted, developed and extended to match the maturity of the student. 

Suggestions for the development of topics audio-lingually through cen- 
ters of interest and special subjects are found in the chapter entitled 
"Audio-Lingual Experiences." 

Aural Materials. Aural materials made by native speakers such os 
conversations, readings of prose, poetry a.id plays, preferably correlated 
with textbook and reading materials, should be mode available in every 
foreign language department. Songs and musical selections should be 
included. AAoximum use should be mode of these materials in encouraging 
speaking, oral reading, dramatization and singing. 

Audiovisual Materials. Both teaching and learning will be facilitafed 
and enriched by the direct association of the foreign language with visual 
material, such as desk outline maps, wall maps, posters, travel folders, 
pictures, stamps, coins, slides, filmstrips, films, magazines, newspapers, 
miniature houses with furnishings, costume dolls, costumes or articles of 
clothing distinctive to the foreign people. 

Teaching the Speaking Skill 

The audio-lingual learning process has three distinct phases, (1) listening, 
(2) model-imitation and (3) reinforcement. Each pattern tlie pupils learn 
must be heard, imitated and reinforced in varied drills for manipulation. 

1. Listening. The pupil must first listen purposefully, with tlie object 
of understanding what b being said, as described previously. Before he 
can repeat the pattern intelligently, he should comprehend its meaning. 
Upon hearing the utterance, therefore, he should associate it with an 
action, an object or an idea. Gestures, pantomime, actions, chalk drawings 
and other suitable visual materials aid comprehension. 

In the early stages, most speech patterns lend themselves to illustrations 
of this kind. As pupils progress and gain control over a number of patt e rn s , 
paraphrasing and definition may be added to the devices enumerated. 
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Where necessary, the English meaning may be ^ven first upon presenting 
new content. 

The length of time devoted to listening to each utterance before repeating 
Hvnll naturally diminish os pupils become familiar with the sound sequences 
of the language and gain understanding and control of a number of speech 
patterns. 

2. ModeMmitation. The basis of learning for audio-lingual com- 
petency is 'Tisten-repeat." Pupils, therefore, imitate and repeat the authentic 
speech patterns modeled by the teacher or tape. 

The imitation takes place first chorally and then individually. Choral 
repetition in the initial stages may be given variety by redudng tlie dze 
of the group from the entire doss to hell the doss and then to a single 
row. Individual repetition may follow. After several single repetHionsi, a 
double repetition may be elidted. The double repetition forces the student 
to remember the entire utterance for a few moments, increasing the effective- 
ness of the practice for memorization. 

The beginning utterances spokert by pupils might be a natural extension 
of listening and doing, os described in the chapter entitled "Listening," to 
doing-and-saying. Such expressions as Slehen Sit ouff, Sefzen Sie achl 
will be accompanied not only by the action, but by the verbal response of 
Ich sfehe auf, Ich satzB mich repeated on the teacher's model. This is sug- 
gested os the beginning procedure because, although these are difficult 
speech pattern^ they are understandable, do-aUe, soy-able and, there- 
fore, easily imitated, repeated and memorized. 

The repetition of speech patterns in imitation of the teacher's or tape's 
model continues throughout the course. The amount of repetition is progres- 
sively reduced os the course advances. In the prereading period, this 
imitation vrill involve a learning and over-learning of the textbook material 
to be presented eventually for reading. As pupik p rogress the forms most 
essential for audio-lingual competency will be repeated most often. The 
number of repetitions will decrease os pupils mature, obtain control of 
basic speech patterns, and are assisted by the multiple sense appeal which 
is extended as they progress to reading and writing. 

3. Reinforcenient. Throughout the learning period, the immediate 
and specific audio-lingual goal is accuracy, fluency and variety of speech 
patterns. In order to attain this goal and assume progressively more mature 
and systematic practice in hearing and saying the most essential s tr u ct u re 
patterns and vocabulary Hems introduced at each level, the student over- 
leara^ to the point of automatic control, the content learned through 
listening and imitating. Varied and continued practice b needed for thb 
over-learning. Only in thb way will the foreign longuage become a 
controlled, manageable communication tool. 
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The oral drills suggested below provide for varied practice of the mate- 
rial heard and imitated. Their objectives ore identical: accurate, rapid, 
automatic response. The practice must be rapid so os to force immediate 
recognition and response. There must be no time for translation. 

At each succeeding level of study, there will be an increase in the length 
and complexity of both question and response. There should also be a 
frequent recurrence of review Hems. At all times the speed and volume 
should approximate those of the average native speaker. 

In the examples below, expressions included in parentheses indicate 
possible expansions. 

1. Question-Answer Practice 

This question-answer process is first practiced between teacher and pupil. 
When the phrases become famWar enough, pupil-pupil practice may begin. 

Teacher: Karl, wie ist dc» Welter heute? 

Karl: Es isl sehr schlecht (ober geslem war es schen). 

TecKher: Hilde, was modien Sie nodi der Schule? (See nete am uae of 
"du," "ihr" and "Sie," page 25.) 

HiMe: Nach der Schule gelm ich sdiwimmen. 

Teacher: (First in English, later in German) Please ask that questien ef 
the student behind you. 

HiMe: Fritz, was modist du nach der Schule? 

During the practice of question-answer sequences, the teacher may wish 
to refresh the students' memory of the correct rhythm or melody pattern of 
a sentence or to correct a particular phrase that n causing dHBcuby. In 
order to do this, interrupt the student practice by saying (in English at first, 
later in German), "Please ask me that quesKon." The teacher may then 
supply a new model for immediate imHotion. 

Te acher: Fragen Sie mkh um wieviel Uhr der lug ncKh Hamburg 
abfahrt. 

Pupil: Um wieviel Uhr fahrt der Zug ab, Herr Lehrer? 

Another exercise would involve the entire doss in answering a question. 
EHher the teacher or a pupil may ask and the doss is to answer in unison 
(H is necessary to be certain of correct responses in unison). 

Teachen Karl ist obwesend, nkht wahr? 

ClosK Jowehl, er isl abweMnd. 

2. Chain 

This type of drill forces a very rapid shift from the answer to the question 
form os each pupil answers a question and then either repeats the same 
quesKon or frames a new one to be answered by the next pupil. 

The teacher should start the practice near where he is standing, and the 
"chain" should continue until four or five pupils hove recHed. Although 
the teacher may start the chain by cfirecting a question to the first pupil. 
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he should not include himself in the chain practice. The teacher con stop 
the chain by saying **Danke sehr'* to the last pupil to recite. 

Teacher: Mein Steckenpferd ist Fischen. Was 1st Ihr Sleckenpferd, Maria? 

Maria: Mein Sleckenpferd ist Stricken. Was ist dein Steckenpferd, Karl? 

Karl: Mein Steckenpferd ist lasleln. Was ist dein Steckenpferd, Frits? 

Frill: Mein Steckenpferd ist Schlofen. 

Teacher: Danke sehr (das ist genug). 

3. Dirocted Dialog (Restatement Relay) 

Direct a pupil in German to ask a certain question or make a certain 
statement os illustrated under Number 1 (Question-Answer practice). Use 
this model for creating directed dialogs in the succeeding units. Use 
expressions such as Sagen Sie mir and Fragen Sie mieh or Pragen Sie ihn 
frequently enough so that the pupils understand them readily. Directed 
dialog is an excellent way of conducting a speaking test. 

Teacher: Maria, fragen Sie Paul, wie viele Flatten er hall 

Maria: Wie viele Plaften host du, Paul? 

In the initial usage of the directed dialog the teacher may explain the 
use of du, ihr, Sie and may tell the pupils that he will normally address 
them with the formal form. (Younger pupils, however, should be addressed 
with du and ihr./ To get them accustomed to this, the teacher may occa- 
sionally use such commands as the following: 

• Sagen Sie mir, Sie haben Pechl 

• Fragen Sie Marias Nochbarin, wie sie heissti 

• Sagen Sie mir, was Sie sum Fruhstuck esseni 

Thus the pupil not only will learn that the teacher and he will use Sie 
in conversation, whereas he and his fellow pupils will use du and ihr, but 
in addition, his ear will become attuned to transposed word order. 

4. Complefion 

In bridging the gap between the stages of imitation and repetition on 
the one hand, and variation and selection on the other, the use of nonverbal 
cues ploys an important role. When a nonverbal cue, such os the showing 
of an actual object, serves as the stimulus to a pupil's answer, his response 
is dominated by what he sees rather than by what he has just heard. The 
thing itself, rather than its name, serves to activate the pupil's memory. 

Several factors govern the use of objects or other visual aids as nonverbal 
cues. Practical considerations demand, for instance, that any visual aid 
used in class should be small enough for easy handling, but large enough 
to be clearly visible even from the back of the room. Most important, 
however, is the point that the specific use of any teaching aid must be 
very carefully planned. If the exercise is directed toward the imitation, 
repetition or variation stages of practice, the nonverbal cues should be 
*^*®*®i' that each will suggest to the pupil one, and only one, response. 
If, on the other hand, the exercise is intended to give practice in selection. 
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the nonverbal sue should be a stimulus to o variety of responses within 
the limits of the pupil's store of well-learned phrases and sentences. 

Teacher: Ich lege die Kreide auf den Tisch. 

Teacher: Ich lege die Kreide . . . (Nonverbal cue: the. teacher points 
to various positions.) Pupils respond with appropriate phrases: auf 
das Much, an din Tafnt, in din Sehubladn. 

Additional drills for the teaching and reinforcement of vocabulary and 
structure are given in the chapter entitled "Patterns for Drills." 

Suggested Approoches. Among the ways to approach the develop- 
ment of the speaking ski!!, four will be suggested here. The use of all four 
approaches is recommended. The choice of approaches will depend on the 
needs, interests and preferences of teachers and pupils^ and on the manner 
in which the approaches implement the courses of study. Many teachers 
use a free conversational approach (II) before the dialog approach (I). 

Teachers should feel free to develop approaches to suit their individual 
needs and preferences. 

Approach 1 

In this approach a previously prepared dialog coordinates the teaching 
of vocabulary and structure with audio-lingual drill in all forms for satura- 
tion practice. The presentation outlined below is intended to illustrate the 
use of materials, taken etther from the textbook or other sources, in pre- 
senting vocabulary and structure of high frequency. Instead of building up 
a conversational sequence, the dialog is first learned in its entirety through 
choral and individual repeHtion as explained below. Drills based on the 
dialog follow to ossure monipulation of varied forms for automatic response. 

The sample dialog below presents one new structural Hem, the present 
tense of verbs wHhout vowel changes, in basic sentence patterns. Vocabu- 
lary Hemf, such as nach House, neue Schallplatten, are added; supple- 
mentary expressions, such os also tos, worauf warien wir noch, odd flavor 
end provide practice on a useful expression. 

In constructing a dialog such os the one below, teachers might follow 
these principles: 

1. The dialog should bo composod of no more than six to oight uttorancos 
Of s on t sn eos. 

2. It should bo natural, fostridod to two or riiioo rolos, and should pormit 
pupib to IdonHfy thomsolvos with tho situation and oxprossions 
utilisod. 

3. Roviow structuroo In bcnic pattom s should bo includod to roloto now 
hnowlodgo to previous hnow lo dg o (gohon + placo). 

4. Roviow struduies or vocabulary should bo combinod whorovor pos- 
siblo wHh tho now structuro (fch goho flschon is now; bosuchon b 
reviewed). 

5. The now s tr u cture s In bfnk patterns are repeated. 

The sentences included in the sample dialog follow these principles. 
AddHional vocabulary referring to places (in die Schule, in den Garten, 
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auf das Land), to a variety of activities (studieren, musizieren), or others 
which fit into the some situational context might be utilized in the drills 
after basic patterns are fixed. Once the dialogs hove been supplied the 
text might be utilized in its entirety if the sentences comprising it lend 
themselves adequately to pattern drills. 

The treatment of the drills as outlined below is intentionally exhaustive, 
as it aims to present a sufficient amount of drill practice in situational con- 
text for teachers to choose those types of drill most suitable for their 
purposes and to show the sequence of drill buildup. Drill activity may be 
interspersed with games, songs, poems or occasional use of buildup ap- 
proach in order to guard against over-mechanization and to retain flexi- 
bility for individual differences and teacher-pupil rapport. 

Bosic Dialog:* (Prepared by the teacher, relative to text or other ma- 
terials or selected from the text) 

Karl: Wohin gehst du noch der Schule? 

Fritz: Nodi House, warum? 

Karl: Was machst du dort? 

Fritz: Oh, nichts Besonderes. 

Karl: Warum besuchen wir nicht Walter? 

Fritz: Hat er iMue Schallplatten? 

Karl: Hein, wir kaufen ein poor Schallplatten. 

Fritz: Also los; worauf warten wir noch? 

Step I: Exposition: The teacher gives a brief descripHon in English of 
the persons and action of the story. Ahhough this descripHon of the 
situation is not a translation. It renders the meoning very clearly. 

Step II: Repetition practice of the entire dialog 

A. Teacher preparation 

In order to present the dialog situation as realisHcally as possible, the 
teacher should memorize each section exactly as it is written. If a master 
tape is available, the teacher can listen tc ;t two or three times before 
his initial presentation. He should practice ;l->d lines aloud, being con- 
scious of correct pronunciation, rhythm and sentence-melody. It is sug- 
gested that the teacher prepare or collect any "props" such as pictures 
or objects that will aid in getting across the meaning of specific words. 

B. listening phase 

1. The teacher reads or recites the entire dialog once, at normal 
speed, using appropriate gestures and props to illustrate mean- 
The teacher should illustrate as much as possible and 



* T|i*m procures were suggested by Seginning Audio4Jngual Matwah, Germon pre- 
pored under the provisions of the Notionol Defense Education Act of 1958, longuoge 
Development os a Cooperative Project of the Glastonbury Public Schools, Gloston- 

5 *."?' ^“**''**'*‘* EducoHon, Washington, 0. C., June 1959; now 

published by Horcourt, Iroce & World, Inc., 1941. 
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remember that dialog is valid language, with a speaker, a 
hearer and a situation. 

2. Following the first preseniorion of the dialog the teacher should 
pronounce a whole sentence or utterance four or five times at 
normal speed. As he pronounces, he moves among the pupils 
to assure their hearing the utterances clearly. 

C. Repetition phase 

1. Full choral response, single repetition 

The teacher repeats the model sentence loudly, clearly, and at 
normal speed. He instructs ^he class with Bifte, wiederholen Sie or 
noch einmal, bitfe to imitate this utterance as accurately as possible 
— single repetition. This process should be repeated with full choral 
response about eight times. When he notes an error, he waits until 
the end of the utterance, then gives the correct form or sound, being 
careful not to distort the intonation and rhythm patterns. The cor- 
rected word is repeated in context and the entire sentence is 
repeated. If the entire class is making the same error, the teacher 
may stop the drill, lift out the incorrect portion, give practice in 
it until it IS perfect, replace it in its sentence and resume the choral 
drill. 

2. Building up longer phrases 

Where a new utterance or sentence is too long to be remembered 
at the first presentation, it must be broken up into meaningful units 
and practiced by the technique of building-up from the end. This' 
preserves the normal intonation pattern. 

Example: Wohin gehst do nach der Schule? 



® Schule? 

b nach der Schule? 

c. gehst du nach der Schule? 



d. Wohin gehst du nach der Schule? 

This building-up process may also be utilized in long and difficult 
words which are broken up into their component parts. 

3. Full choral response, double repetition 

After the single repetition the teacher calls for double repetition. 
The pupils, after learning the model sentence, repeat the phrase 
or sentence twice in quick succession. This double repetition forces 
the pupil to remember, if even for only a few seconds, the entire 
utterance and to repeat it under the stimulus of an acoustic image. 

4 . Half-choral practice 

The class is divided into two groups one for each role in the 
dialog. The dialog is repeated again chorally, in the two roles. The 
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teacher calls for four or five double repetitions with each group 
and then reverses the groups to mimic the other portion of the 
dialog as before. 

5. Small group practice 

The teacher calls for two or three double repetitions from each 
row of pupils or any other comparable portion of the class, 
depending on sooting arrangements. He moves about the classroom 
to check on accurate responses. When he hears a mistake, he stops 
the small group practice and gives a correct model for the entire 
class to repeat once or twice. 

6. Individual pupil practice 

The dialog is recited by individual pupils in the two roles. 

Step III: Reinforcement phase (dialog adoptation) 

A, R9$pons9 drills 

1. Personalized conversation: qussHoihamwmr practice based on 
the dialog. (See previous description.) 

o. Teacher-class. The teacher asks a question; part or all of 
the class gives the answer. 

b. Teacher-pupil. The question is directed to an individual pupil; 
the others monitor. 

c. Pupil-class. One pupil asks a question; the entire class 
answers; the teacher monitors. 

d. Pupil-pupil. An individual pupil asks a question; a second 
pupil answers; the class and the teacher monitor. This may 
be developed into a chain drill, if desired. 

B. Directed dialog 

At first, teacher-pupil, to provide model; then pupil-pupil. (See 
previous description.) 

1. In the beginning lessons of the term, the question following 
Fragen Sie mich might be placed in the form of a direct 
quotation. 

2. The question is thereafter in indirect discourse. 

Examples for Step III 

Basic Pattern I 

A, Question-answer (patterned response drills) 

Teacher Pupil 

Type 1. 

Idi gehe nach Hause. 

Gehen Sle nach House, Hans? Jo, idi gehe nach House. 

(Sogen Sie fa) 

Idi gehe In die Schule. 

Gehen Sie in die Schule, Karl? 

(Sogen Sie |a) 



Jo, idi gehe in die Schule. 
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Typ« 2. 

0«h«n Si* in di* Sdiule od*r nach Ich o*h* noch Houm (in di* Schul*) 
HauM, Fritz? 

Typ* 3. 

Wohin g*h*n Si*, Maria? Ich f*h* nach Hous*. 



B. Directed Dialog (RosMomonUrolay based on teacher's model) 



Teacher 

Maria, frag*n Si* mich, wohin ich 
g*h*. 

Ich g*h* in di* Schul*. 

Karl, fragon Si* Maria, wohin si* 
g*ht. 

Maria, fragon Si* Robort, wohin 
or goht. 

(Follow by chain 



Pupil 

Wohin gohon Sio, Horr Lohror? 



Wohin gohst du, Maria? 

Ich goh* nach Haus* (in di* Schul*) 
Wohin gohst du, Robort? 

Ich goh* nach Haus* (in di* Schul*) 
drill if desired.) 



Basic Pottarn II 



A. Question-answer (patterned response drills) 



Teacher 

Type 1. 

Ich goh* hout* nach Haus*. 

(ifi di* Schul*, in di* Stodt) 

Gohon Si* hout* nach Haus*? 
(Sagon Si* "(a") 

Ich kauf* hout* oinig* Schallplat- 
t*n. 

Kaufon Si* hout* oinig* Schallplat- 
t*n? 

(Sagon Si* "noin") 

Type 2. 

Fritz, gohon Si* hout* nach Haus* 
odor in di* Stadt? 

Karl, gohon Si* hout* llschon odor 
oinkaufon? 

Typo 3. 

Fritz, wohin gohon Si* nach dor 
Schul*? 

Karl, was kaufon Sio? 

B. Directed dialog (restatement 
Type 1. 

Fritz, fragon Si* mich, ob ich hout* 
in di* Stadt goh* I 

Ja, ich goh* in di* Stadt. 

Maria, fragon Si* Hildo, ob si* 
hout* in di* Stadt goht I 

Robort, fragon Si* Fritz, ob or 
hout* flschon goht i 

Ludwig, oafihlon Si* Hans, doss 
Si* di* Aufgabe machon. 



Pupil 

Ja, ich goh* nach Haus*. 

Noin, ich kauf* koin* Schaiiplatton. 
Ich goh* nach Haus* (in di* Stadt) 
Ich goh* hout* fischon. 

Ich goh* 

Ich kauf* 

relay drill) 

Gohon Si* hout* in di* Stadt? 

Hilda, gohst du hout* in di* Stadt? 
(Hilde replies.) 

Fritz, gohst du hout* flschon? 
(Fritz replies.) 

Hans, ich macho di* Aufgab*. 
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Typ* 2. 

Fritx^ frag«n Si* micli, ob ich 
h*ut* naeh Hout* od*r in di* 
Stodt g*h*i 

Mario, fragon Si* Hans, ob *r 
bout* *inkauf*n odor flKhon 
gohti 

Roborf, fragon Si* Mario ond 
Hiid*, ob si* h*ut* in di* Stodt 
odor noch Hous* gohoni 
Typ* 3. 

Waiter, fragon Si* Ludwig, was or 
kaufll 

Maria, fragon Si* Elisaboth, wohin 
si* hout* gohti 

Stop IV. Structura drills 



Oohon Si* hout* noch Haus* odor 
in di* Stodt? 

Gohst du hout* oinkaufon odor 
Rsdion? 

Goht ihr hout* in di* Stodt odor 
noch Hauso? 



Was kaufst du? 

ich kouf* 

Wohin gohst du houto? 



Ich gob* 



Pattern presentations are essentially repetitidn exercises to provide a 
model of the grammatical point to be stressed in the drills. These exercises 
should be practiced until the pattern is learned. 



Verbs 

The first person singular and plural followed by the second person 
singular and plural are presented together. Only when these have been 
mastered should the third person singular and plural be introduced. As 
the teacher presents each person of the pattern, he should use gestures to 
make clear who and how many are indicated. If the various forms of you 
cannot be made clear easily by gestures, the teacher should explain the 
distinction in English. The pupils should be told to repeat the gestures as 
they repeat the pattern in full chorus. The whole pattern is to be repeated 
in this way several times before the teacher proceeds to the drills. 



A. RepHition drill fpr»s»ntatIon of pahorn) 



Teacher 

Ich gehe in die Schule. 

Wioderhelen Siel 
Wir gohon In die Schule. 
Du gehst in die Schule. 
Sie gohen In die Schule. 
Ihr geht in die Schule. 

Sie gehen in die Schule. 



Pupils 

Ich gehe in die Schule. 

Wir gehen in die Schule. 
Du gehst in die Schule. 
Sie gehen in die Schule. 
ihr geht In di* Schulo. 

Si* gohon in di* Schulo. 



B. Substitution drills 

a. Here substitution and number substitution drills have three parts: a 
model sentence, a cue and a response. The teacher pronounces the model 
sentence and has the entire class repeat it in chorus three to four times. The 
next Hern is then cued and an individual repeats the model sentence with 
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the new item in the correct position. It is recommended that at first the 
teacher select individuals in the order in which they are seated to preserve 
the rhythm of the drill. Later the pupils are selected at random. If a pupil 
hesitates or makes a mistake, the teacher should immediately proceed to 
the next individual, repeating the same cue until the correct response is 
received. Then he returns to the one who missed to have that pupil repeat 
it correctly. It is important that a rapid pace be maintained. 

b. In a number substitution drill the teacher explains that when he gives 
a sentence in the singular, he expects a response in the plural and vice 
versa. An example of both should be given and repeated by the class. 



la. Person>Number Substitution 

Teacher 
Wir gchcn in die Stadt. 

Ich 

Du 

Sie 

Ihr 

Karl und ich 

lb. Person-Number Substitution 
Du gchst in die Schulc. 

Ihr 

Wir 

Ich 

Karl und ich 

Wir 



Pupil 

Wir gehen in die Stadt. 

Ich gehe in die Stadt. 

Du gehst in die Stadt. 

Sie gehen in die Stadt. 

Ihr geht in die Stadt. 

Karl und ich gehen in die Stadt. 

Du gehst in die Schule. 

Ihr geht in die Schule. 

Wir gehen in die Schule. 

Ich gehe in die Schule. 

Karl und ich gehen in die Schule. 
Wir gehen in die Schule. 



II. Number Substitution (singular to plural and vice versa) 



Wohin gehst du nach der Schule? 
Ich gehe nach Hause. 

Wir gehen heute fischen. 

Lernt ihr Deutsch? 

Karl und ich besuchen Fritz. 



Wohin geht ihr nach der Schule? 
Wir gehen nach Hause. 

Ich gehe heute fischen. 

Lernst du Deutsch? 

Ich besuche Fritz. 



C. Repetition drill (on 

Er geht in die Schule. 

(Wiederholen Siel) 

Sie gehen in die Schule. 

Sie geht nach Hause. 

Sie gehen nach Hause. 



person singular and plural) 

Er geht in die Schule. 

Sie gehen in die Schule. 

Sie geht nach Hause. 

Sie gehen nach Hause. 



third 



D. Person - number substitution (third person singular and 
plural) 



Er besucht eine Schule. 

Kari 

Sie 

Hilde 

Fritz und Maria 

Kari und Hilde 

Sie 



Er besucht «ine Schule. 

Karl besucht eine Schule. 

Sie besucht eine Schule. 

Hilde besucht eine Schule. 

Fritz und Maria besuchen eine Schule. 
Karl und Hilde besuchen eine Schule. 
Sie besuchen eine Schule. 
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E. item substitution 



Gehst du gem fij^hen? 

in die Stadt? 

in die Schule? 

naeh House? 

ins Kino? 



Gehst du gern fischen? 

Gehst du gern in die Stadt? 
Gehst du gern in die Schule? 
Gehst du gern noch House? 
Gehst du gern ins Kino? 



F. Replacement drill (subsiitution of different parts of the struc- 
ture). The teacher gives the model sentence and has the pupils 
repeat it several times. He then cues the word to be substituted in 
the model sentence and has a student repeat the sentence with the 
new word in its correct position. This differs from the previous item 
substitution in that the model sentence changes different portions 
from line to line because the teacher cues in succession substitutions 
in different parts of the sentence. Only one substitution is made at a 
time. 



This is one of the most difficult as well as most stimulating drills. 
It should be repeated several times at a fast tempo so that the 
substitutions become automatic. 



Teacher 

Wir gehen heute noch House. 

Ich 

in die Schule. 

Karl und Friti 



fischen. 



morgen 



noch House. 



kommt 

Mario und Hilde .... 



noch New York. 



G. Variation drills 



Pupil 

Wir gehen heute noch House. 

Ich gehe heute noch House. 

Ich gehe heute in die Schule. 

Karl und Fritz gehen heute in die 
Schule. 

Karl und Fritz gehen heute fischen. 

Er geht heute fischen. 

Er geht morgen fischen. 

Er geht morgen noch House. 

Er kommt morgen noch House. 

Mario und Hilde kommen morgen 
noch House. 

Mario und Hilde kommen morgen 
noch New York. 



This drill begins with the repetition of the basic sentence pattern. 
The teacher then uses English sentences which are not only similar 
to it but also within the same structural frame to cue the equivalent 
pattern in the foreign language. (This is not a typical translation 
exercise.) 



Teacher 


Pupil 


Ich geho gorn fischen. 


Ich gehe gern fischen. 


1 like to go to school. 


Ich gehe gern in die Schule. 


1 like to go shopping. 


Ich gehe gern einkoufen. 


1 like to go to the movies. 


Ich gehe gern ins Kino. 


1 like to go to the theater. 


Ich gehe gern ins Theater. 
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Teacher 



Pupil 



l»tudit ihr das Kaufliaus? 
Ai« you goinfi to visit Iho city? 



lesucht ihr das Kaufliaus? 
losucht ihr dio Stodt? 



Aro you going to visit tho library? 
/tiro you going to visit Iho musoum? 
Afo you going to visit Iho city hall? 
Afo you going to visit Iho church? 



losucht ihr dio liblioriiok? 
lesucht ihr das Musoum? 
lesucht ihr das Rcrihaus? 
lesucht ihr dio Kiicho? 



H. Response drill: personalized question and answer practice. 

(Teacher-pupil; pupil-pupil). Where no visual aids are available 
for this drill, the teacher should instruct the pupil to respond to either 
the first choice or the second choice only, in order to prevent 
confusion of responses. 

Was haufbn Sio, Kofleo odor Too? Ich haufe 

Wohin goht sio, in dio Stodt oder Sie goht 

noch House? 

Was bosuchen wir, oino Schulo oder Wir besuchen 

oino Kirdio? 

Replacement drills and variation drills might be added at the teacher^s 
discretion. 

As Pupils Prograss. As the course advances, structures become more 
complex, vocabulary hems more numerous and sentences longer. Toward 
the end of the first year of the four-year sequence and the first two 
years of the six-year sequence, the intensive saturation practice of all 
forms will be gradually replaced by intensive practice of only those forms 
most essential for speaking competency. The scope for structure and 
suggestions for choice of vocabulary of high frequency in developing audio- 
lingual skill are indicated in the chapter, "Introduction to the Structures." 

Approach 2 

This approach may be used independently or in conjunction whh the 
other approaches, particularly Approach 1. AAastery of vocabulary and 
speech patterns may be built up in short conversational sequences. One 
structural point and a selection of vocabulary hems should be the basis of 
the sequence. In ^he following illustration, the verb nehmen will be learned 
with the vocabulor/ of the classroom objects. The bask pattern sentence is 
Ich nehme das Worferbuch in die Hand. The variations in the verb forms 
and in subjects and objects will follow a natural order in conversation. 
Individual teachers may use any order which suits their needs or prefer- 
ences. The principle remains the same. Pupils hear the utterance, imhote h, 
use h and manipulate h. One gesture furnishes the nonverbal clue to the 
meaning. If pupils need extra explanation to clarify meaning, h should be 
given them. If they require prompting in answering, a stage whisper is 
suggested. When the teacher pronounces dn utterance he wishes the pupils 
to master, he says it several times. Pupils repeat it several times. 
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1. k. listening and imitation 

Teodwr: (faking th« dictionary) Ich nohmo das Wortorbudi in 
dio Hand. (Class ropecrts four or fivo timos.) 

(He hands the dictionary to a student.) 

Nohmon Sio das Werterbuch in dio Hand? 

Pupil: (Ja) Ich nehme das Werterbuch in die Hand. (TecKher takes 
the dictionary again.) 

Toodier: Was nehme ich in die Hand? 

Pupil: Sie nehmen das Werterbuch in die Hand. 

Teacher: (taking the peiKil) 

kh ne hme den lleistift in dio Hand. (Class repeats.) 

(He hands the peiKil to Fritz.) 

Was N e hmen Sie in die Hand? (Class repeats.) 

Fritz: kh nehme den Bleistift in die Hand. 

Teacher: Sie nehmen den Bleistift in die Hand. (Class repeats.) 
(Teacher takes the pencil.) 

Was nehme ich in die Hand? (Class repeats.) 

Fritz: Sie nehmen den Bleistift in die Hand. 

This procedure is continued with a number of new classroom objects 
until the patterns Ich nehme . . . ; Sie nehmen . . . ; Was nehme ich? and 
Was nehmen Sie? become nearly automatic. 

B. Reinioreement 

a. Question and answer, pupil to pupil (chain drill) 

Students may be asked to take something, the name of which they know, 
off their desks. They then ask and answer questions in rotation, such as: 
Was nehmen Sie in die Hand? Ich nehme das Heft in die Hand, 

b. Directed dialog 

Teacher: Fritz; sagen Sie mir, was Sie in die Hand nehmen. 

Fritz: kh nehme das Werterbuch in die Hand. 

Teacher: Karl, frogen Sie Hilde, was sie in die Hand nimmt. 
Karl: Hilde, was nimmst du in die Hand? 

2. A. listening — imitation (continued) 

Teacher: Albert, nehmen Sie den Kugelschreiber in die Hand I 
Entire dass: Albert nimmt den Kugelsdireiber in die Hand. 
Teacher: Maria, nehmen Sie das Notizbuch in die Hand! 

Entire doss: Maria nimmt das Notizbuch in die Hand. 

B. Reinforcement 

a. Question and answer 

Teacher: Was nimmt Albert in die Hand? 

Student: Albert nimmt den Kugelschreiber in die Hand. 

Teacher Was nimmt Maria in die Hand? 

Student: Maria nimmt das Notizbuch in die Hand. 

b. Directed dialog 

Teacher Hilde, fragen Sie midi, was Karl in die Hand nimmt! 
Hilde: Was nimmt Karl in die Hand? 

Teacher Mario, sogen Sie mir, was Fritz in die Hand nimmt! 
Maria: Fritz nimmt das Buch in die Hand. 
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The procedure is continued with the plural forms of the verbs, using 
persons as subjects which are later replaced by pronouns. 

After the affirmation has been mastered, the negat i ve of the verb b 
drilled in juxtaposition to the affirmation. For example: 'Ich nehme den 
Kugelschreiber; kh nehme das Buch nicht." or 'Ich gehe in die Stodt; kh 
gehe nkht in die Schule." See transformation drill in the chapter entitled 
'Tottems for Drill." Checks for control of forms and vocabulary might later 
be mode by means of substitution and transformation drills, os outlined in 
Approach 1. 

Appraodi 3 

The speaking skill may be developed through the use of the pattern drill 
in presenting and practicing points of structure and vocabulary audio- 
lingual ly, as outlined in the chapter entitled "Patterns for Drill." The 
foreign language content first might be drilled through patterns, then 
utilized in question and answer practice. A brief dhilog incorporating the 
new kni Jge might follow, os outlined in the chapter entitled "Using 
the Text, ok in Audio-Lingual Presentation." 

Approach 4 

The speaking skill may be developed through using reading material. 
After students have read a passage or story, audio-lingual exercises 
utilizinc' the vocabulary and structure may be conducted. Questions and 
answers, statements, directed dialog and dialogs increase audio-lingual 
competency. 

The use of reading material in developing the speaking skill is described 
in the chapter entitled "AAodel Lesson, Grades 10 or 11." 

Pronunciation and Intonation 

One of the principal objectives of foreign language study is to speak 
with good pronunciation and intonation. Along with intonotion, other 
important elements include such suprasegmental features as rhythm, stress 
and juncture. The development of both pronunciation and intonation, there- 
fore, is an essential part of any foreign language course. Because the bosk 
element of speech is sound, the correct formation of sounds and sound 
sequences will result in better achievement in all four skills. 

Both good pronunciation and intonation are dependent upon good 
listening habits. Since pupils can reproduce no more than they hear, the 
habit of purposeful listening should be developed and sustained. The 
acoustic images perceived in hearing are bosk to those formed in 
pronouncing. 

As previously stated, at the beginning of the German course, either in 
grade 7 or in grade 9, pupils listen attentively and reproduce sounds and 
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sound sequences exactly. During this prereading phase, wherever the need 
far drill or correction arises, the procedures outlined below are applicable. 

Transition to the Written Word. Procedures for the introduction of 
reading after the prereading phase are outlined on page 82. After pupils 
are able to "reacP' the identical patterns they have learned audio-lingually, 
the association of the individual sounds with their graphic symbols may 
begin. Thus, to learn the letter “of' represents a certain vowel sound, the 
words (chosen from a dialog) might be ach, habe, andere. Gate, Ball, Sort. 

Instruction and Drill on Individuol Sounds. When the class is to 
practice individual sounds, the class first repeats an entire utterance after 
the teacher. The teacher then selects an individual word from the utterance 
os the point of departure for drill. If this word is too long, it may be broken 
up into syllables which are practiced from the end in order to preserve Hs 
intonation. After the drill, however, the word should be replaced immedi* 
otely in context and the entire utterance repeated by the teocher and the 
doss. 

The individual sounds to be emphasized are those which present diffi- 
culties or which cBffer most obviously from the sounds of English. The extent 
and nature of the drill or explanation will depend upon the alertness and 
receptivity of pupils to the formation of new sounds. Where pupils repro- 
duce sounds correctly and consistently, little or no drill may be needed. 

It b recommended that the major features of the sound system (including 
vowels and consonants) be pointed out and cosocioted with their written 
forms as they are met, after they hove first been heard and spoken. Other 
fomiliar words containing a similar sound may be used for drill. These 
should not present additional problems in pronunciation, however. 

The best results are obtained through practice reinforced by under- 
standing. In drilling or explaining individual sounds, therefore, teachers 
may give simple, nontechnical descriptions of sound formation. The neces- 
sary comparisons and contrasts with Engibh sounds may be made where 
necessary, sufficient to clarify the formation of special sounds. 

In protecting individual sounds, care must be exercised not to exaggerate 
the sound to the point of distorting H. 

In the early stages of language-learning, the focus should be on pro- 
nunciation and intonation rather than on the study of structure. 

Anticipating ond Correcting Errors. It is important to anticipate 
difficulties with words whose peculiarities may cause mispronunciations, 
(examples: Kirehe, Kirsehe, Staat, Stadt) before these errors are made, and 
to correct errors in pronunciation as they occur. Once formed, habits of 
faulty pronunciation ere difficult to remove. 

In correcting errors, it b unwise to interrupt a pupil's utterance to correct 
an individual word. The correction should be made after the pupil has 
finished what he has intended to say. 
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Efficiency in correcting errors may be increased by training pupils to 
repeat the entire utterance in which the teacher has just corrected a word 
or phrase. 

Teachers should maintain a high standard for pupils by requiring correct 
pronunciation at ail times. 

Glottal Stop. The glottal stop, which is the distinctive feature of Ger- 
man speech, should be learned through functional use from the very 
beginning. 

Coverage. It is important that complete coverage of the principal 
points of the sound system of the language be experienced. It is suggested 
that words contoining new sounds or sound sequences be incorporated 
into language content gradually and progressively until all sounds have 
been met and practiced. 

Intonation patterns should be learned on the secondary level primarily 
through functional use. The general overall rule of rise at the end of 
phrases and of rise and fast fall at the end of sentences is a sufficient 
requirement for theory. Pupils should be given experiences, however, both 
in hearing and speaking, of many examples of different intonations, such 
as those used in expressions of amazement, surprise, doubt, curiosity, phy, 
fear and joy. Teachers might point out the different intonation patterns of 
the language as pupils hear and repeat them. 

Pronunciation Practice Continued. Pronunciation practice should 
continue even after reading has become predominant in the course. In this 
phase, drill on individual words or sounds may take place where needed; 
drill on the pronunciation and intonation of whole phrases assumes a more 
important role. A systematic review of the basic elements of the sound 
system as applied to new words and phrases might take the form of a 
brief daily drill or exposition on one or more important sounds (examples: 
the sound u long, as in Fiisse, fi/hlen, Hiite, gri/ssen, fur; or the spelling of 
diphthongs, such as the sound of ei in bei, ein, Kaiser, Maier, Mayer, 
Bayern or the sound of eu in Deutsch, Leute, heufe. Haute, Hauser, Saure). 

Contrastive sounds in series provide good practice in sharpening pro- 
nunciation (example, Ofen — offen, Hohle — Halle, Kissen — kiissen, Biene 
— Buhne, Tier — Tor). This review might take only a minute or two of class 
time and will help the pupils to sharpen their perception of German 
phonemes, or distinctive speech features. Words recently used in class 
should provide the point of departure. Words whose meanings are known 
should be used in the drills as far as possible so that the acoustic images 
of hearing and the kinesthetic images of speaking may fuse with meaning 
for better results in language learnings. 

Devices. The development of good pronunciation may be aided by 
the use of a number of techniques or devices. The language laboratory is 
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particularly effective in developing good pronunciation. Special material 
designed for pronunciation practice or material designed for mastery in 
any one of the four skills might be placed on tape with appropriate pauses 
for pupils to repeat and record their imitation of the correct model. Replay- 
ing their tapes and comparing their pronunciation with that of the model 
sharpens audio acuity and offers the opportunity of self-correction. (See 
also the chapter entitled "Language Laboratories.") 

Other activities which assist the development of good pronunciation are 
reciting memorized passages of prose and poetry; singing songs; reading 
aloud individually or in chorus; acting out short plays, dialogs or conversa- 
tional sequences; or recording passages on the tape recorder to be played 
back to the class. In preparing for these activities, teachers may capitalize 
on the important element of motivation which inspires pupils to listen 
attentively and practice conscientiously preparatory to performing in class. 

Listening, with or without visual texts, to passages recorded by native 
speakers is an excellent device for developing good pronunciation and 
intonation. This activity sharpens audio acuity still further and provides an 
additional model for imitation. 

Audio-Lingual Experiences 

Types of Experience 

Audio-Lingual Experiences. Audio-lingual experiences of mciny 
kinds have iong been part of the foreign language course. These include: 
e Brief conversations 

e Asking and answering questions on reading .—ateriol 
e Oral reading and choral reading 
e Reciting poetry and prose passages 
e Making oral reports in the foreign language 

• Listening to tape recordings 

• Singing songs 

The objective of giving pupils sufficient practice in speaking to enable 
them to make direct contact with the foreign people within the context of 
certain experiences adds a n<iw dimension to foreign language study. To 
this end, topics for these audio-lingual experiences are suggested in this 
chapter. 

Aural Experiences. It is recommended that pupils be given aural 
experiences on all topics chosen for development. The topics might take 
the form of reading selections, conversations or dialogs read by the teacher 
or heard via tape or disc. It is suggested that, wherever possible, the con- 
tent be recorded by native speakers speaking at normal speed. The under- 
standing of material thus presented on a subject within the pupils' language 
experiences should be developed from the beginning of the course. 
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The passages might be heard several times, either consecutively or inter* 
spersed with other types of exercise utilizing the foreign language content. 

Pupils' aural comprehension might be checked in oral or written form. 
Written exercises on passages aurally experienced might include the 
following: 

e Questiont on the passage might be asked, and answers written in the 
foreign language. 

e Multiple choice questions might be asked, in which the choices are 
presented either orally or visually (see the chapters entitled "Evalu- 
ation" and "Writing"). 

e Pupils might be asked to write a restatement of the passage in their 
own words, or in another person or tense. 

e The passage might serve as a basis for directed composition in written 
form. 

e The passage may be written as a dictation exercise. 

e A summary of the passage may be written in the foreign language or 
in English. 

Aural Experiences Orally Practiced and Checked. The topics 
selected might be heard by pupils as described above and reinforced by 
pupils' oral responses. The following technique is recommended for 
intensive practice in listening: 

Step 1. Passages of appropriate length are first heard in their entirety 
via teacher, tape or disc. 

Step 2. The passage is then repeated with appropriate pauses after 
phrases or breath groups in which pupils repeat the phrase* 
heard. 

Step 3. The passage might be heard a third time without pauses. Com- 
prehension might bo checked audio-lingually in several ways: 

e Questions may be asked requiring oral answers in complete sentences. 

e Multiple choice questions ars given orally by the tsachor. The selected 
answer is given orally by pupils. 

e A summary of the passage is given orally. 

• A restatement of the passage is made orally in the pupil's own words or 
in a different person or tense. 

The Topics in Conversational Experience. The topics suggested for 
the various levels of language learning ore intended to serve os indications 
of the type of experience or os a guide or framework within which language 
experiences may be selected to develop audio-lingual skill, particularly 
conversational skill. The topics should in no way restrict or determine the 
scope of courses in individual schools. Variations needed for correlation 
with text materials or special interests may be practical. 

Any one of the topics may be used either as a single unit for a center 
of interest on only one level of learning, or from level to level, each time in 
greater detail or involving more mature concepts and more complex 
expression. The order in which the topics have been suggested corresponds, 
in a general way, to the levels of linguistic development in which it is 
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believed that pupils might best handle the material. Each "Section" repre- 
sents a stage in the natural order of growth in general experience, and is 
correlated with its corresponding stage of language learning. 

The topics suggest situations in which talk or conversation may be 
developed to give pupils a "vicarious experience" with the foreign tongue 
within the level of their abilities, and thereby prepare them for direct 
personal contact with the foreign people. In selecting and developing 
topics, teachers should capitalize on the interests and experiences of pupils. 
Wherever possible, topics should be correlated with pupils' genuine life 
experiences so that the dialog or conversotion becomes a form of self- 
expression. 

Dialogs. The term "dialog" in this chapter will refer to a previously 
prepared sequence of meaningful utterances involving two (or several) 
roles in a definite situational context and in a predetermined order.* Like 
a play in microcosm, it should have a definite time, place and situation in 
which people say something of mutual interest. 

In the first level of learning, the dialog might be prepared by the 
teacher, developed by teacher and class, or taken from the text. The dialog 
should involve two roles and not more than six or eight utterances, it 
should contain elements of the basic vocabulary and structures appropriate 
to the grade. 

As pupils progress through the second and third levels they might par- 
ticipate in the composition of the dialogs. Individual pupils or committees, 
using text or reference materials, might prepare the dialogs under the 
teacher's direction. Dialogs must be edited and approved by the teacher 
before they are presented to the class. Appropriate dialogs may, of course, 
be taken from the text at any level. 

Leorning the Dialogs. At any level, dialogs may be evolved and 
practiced by any of the approaches or combinations of approaches 
described in the chapter entitled "Speaking." 

On the first level, especially in the early stages, it is suggested that the 
dialogs be drilled and memorized by the class according to the procedures 
outlined in Approach 1, on page 26. At all levels the learning of the dialog 
should be integrated with practice by means of pattern drills, so that the 
variations of the major structures contained in the sentences may be 
mastered. The dialog need not be completely memorized all at once, but 
might be interspersed with the pattern drills. Through the variations learned 
in the drills, pupils may obtain the power to manipulate additional struc- 
tures and vocabulary for use In the same or other situational contexts, as 
in conversational sequences or in connection with textbook materials. 



^ ''Approoch 1/^ pQQt 26 in thn chapter, '^Speaking/' 
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As pupils advance from the first level through the second and third levels 
of learning, the dialogs become longer but memorization practice takes 
less and less doss time. Increasing responsibility should be placed upon 
pupils for control over the variations learned through pattern practice. 
This control will lead to their ability to use the patterns in conversational 
sequences and eventually in "conversation." (For use of the language 
laboratory in dialog and pattern practice, see "The AAaterial on the Tapes" 
in the chapter on language laboratories.) 

Conversational Sequences. Conversational sequences differ from 
dialogs in that they involve some choice on the part of the participants. 
The degree of choice determines whether a conversation is "controlled" 
or "free." 

On the first level, all conversation is strictly controlled. It may be itiitiated 
by the teacher, sentence by sentence, or directed by the teacher through 
pupils (directed dialog) on a topic involving structures and vocabulary 
which pupils have learned through pattern practice. When these questions, 
answers and statements are in a series, they constitute conversational 
sequences. The number of utterances and the order in which they are used 
are not restricted or "frozen" as in the memorized dialogs. Conversational 
sequences may involve a choice of review vocobulary or of different forms 
of the verbs in person, number or tense. 

It is imperative to remember that language can be learned only in mean- 
ingful* patterns of speech. In order to develop conversational sequences, 
therefore, pattern drills involving the variations of different structural forms 
and vocabulary must result in a certain degree of mastery. The practice of 
pattern drills is followed by isolating single patterns from the drills and 
combining them with other vocabulary. For example, if a pattern drill has 
just been completed on the verb haben, using objects of the verb such as 
0ine Zeifung, ein Heft, but pupils have previously studied einen Hand, eine 
Armbanduhr, eine Kamera, a "conversational sequence" might include, 
"Helmut, haben Sie einen Hand?" or "Hat Else eine Kamera?" In other 
words, conversational sequences include forms pupils have mastered in as 
many combinations as possible, perhaps out of the context of the original 
dialog, but within a situational context of some kind. 

"Controlled" Conversation. Conversational sequences, therefore, are 
"controlled" conversation, as the choice on the part of the participants is 
limited by the vocabulary and structure at his command. Almost oil con- 
versation on the secondary level will, therefore, be controlled. The amount 
of control will vary with the amount of vocabulary and structure the pupil 
has mastered and with his ability to manipulate their variations in different 
contexts. 
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Steps to Free Dialog or Conversation. Free dialog, or true conver- 
sation, involves a complete choice of expression on the part of participants. 
Genuinely free conversation is rarely attainable on the secondary level 
without concomitant foreign travel, because the growth in total experience 
continues to out-distance the growth in linguistic expression in the foreign 
tongue. Relatively free conversation, however, is attainable within the 
context of certain experiences. While conversation or dialog on topics will 
continue to be controlled, the controls will diminish gradually as pupils' 
acquisition of linguistic content is expanded. The more linguistically talented 
pupils are, the greater will be their store of vocabulary, structure and idiom 
and the greater will be their ability to choose and manipulate combinations 
and variations. 

The steps for reaching relatively free dialog within a specific area of 
experience would be (1) prepared dialog, (2) pattern practice, (3) con- 
trolled dialog, (4) additional vocabulary and pattern drill and (5) "free" 
dialog. 

Encouraging Free Conversation. Free conversation throughout the 
course may be encouraged by the use of various devices. One such device 
is to permit pupils to make a statement relative to their personal experience 
on any topic, such as their school life, home life, hobbies, friends, fomily, 
the books they have read, activities they have engaged in and purchases 
they have made. Their classmates might then ask them questions on the 
subject. For example, a pupil states, "Icb habe einen gufen Hund." Class- 
mates, in turn, ask: 

Wie heisst er? 

Win alt ist er? 

Was frisst er? 

Ist er ein Pudel oder ein Dachshund? 

Another pupil may state: "Gestern war ich rm Kino." Classmates might 
ask: 

Wekhen Film hast du gesehen? 

Wer war der Hauptdarsteller? 

Woriiber handelte der Film? 

Hat dir der Film gefallen? 

The subjects of this type of conversational experience might be effectively 
correlated with the topics for audio-lingual experiences outlined on the 
pages which follow. After the dialogs have been mastered, the subject 
might be personalized in the manner just described. Such a procedure 
would be soundly developmental and would lead to a degree of genuine 
conversational ability. 

A device to encourage free conversation in the early years is the use 
of a word game involving classified vocabulary, such as a variation of the 
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game "Twenty Questions." If the context of the vocabulary is animals. 



professions, ages or sports, "Twenty Questions" 
following manner: 


might be played in the 


Mochtest du Arzt werden? 


Nein 


Maler . . . ? 


Nein 


SchafFner . . . ? 


Nein 


Filmschauspieler ? 


Nein 


Rechtsanwalt . . . ? 


Nein 


Lehrer . . . ? 


Ja 


In the early years, pupils enjoy u^ing their imagination by associating 
their own qualities, metaphorically, with those of animals in a 'Twenty 
Questions" game. A pupil decides in his own mind with which animal he 
might be compared. His classmates ask him questions which he answers 


with yes or no. 




list du eine Schlange? 


Nein 


eine Katze?,. 


Nein 


ein Adler? 


Nein 


eine Ratte? 


Nein 


ein Hund? 


Nein 


eine Lous? 


Ja 



The "Twenty Questions" gome might be used to develop an ability to 
describe people or things. One pupil has in mind on object or person in 
the room. His classmates ask him questions containing o brief description 
of one of the aspects of the person or object, to which he answers "yes'' 
or "no." When o sufficient number of questions has been answered in the 
affirmative, the person or object may be guessed. (Suggestions for other 
word gomes may be found in the Modern Language Handbook.) 

Free conversation may also be encouraged and developed through 
activities of a cultural nature. A German dinner acted out with menus is 
an example of such on activity. (See "Suggestions for Cultural Activities 
and Experiences," page 116.) Throughout the course teachers should en- 
courage free conversation through reading materials. (See "Model Lesson, 
Grade 10 or 11," page 153.) After the material has been mastered, a free 
question and answer period might follow. 

Identification with the Foreign Culture. On the first level, it is 
suggested that the context of the beginning situations be the American 
scene so that pupils might identify themselves with the experiences. Follow- 
ing upon the initial situations, the foreign cultural patterns, other than the 
picturesque, may be included. If textbooks emphasize the foreign scene 
both the native and foreign applications might be made with the foreign 
language content. The foreign cultural patterns in terms of vocabulary and 
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expressions are Introduced gradually at first, but soon overtake and replace 
those of the domestic scene. 

As pupils progress In the course, identification with the foreign scene 
should be progressively emphasized. Where the situation is still in the 
American scene, utterances such as polite expressions, expressions denoting 
interpersonal relations and leave-taking, should be in the manner of the 
foreign people. On Level III, it is suggested that the foreign scene be the 
locale for all conversational topics unless the subject is related to a definite 
experience in the life of the pupil. 

The Use of the Language Laboratory. It may not be practical for 
all pupils to have individual experience acting out all the dialogs or 
reporting on many subjects, nor for the teacher to drill classes exhaustively 
in the dialog and pattern drills. The language laboratory may be used to 
advantage in providing audio-lingual experiences. The original dialog 
might be recorded on tape by the teacher in two ways — one with pauses 
for repetition by pupils, and the other with pauses for pupils to fill in the 
next utterance of the dialog. The listening and repeating via tape by an 
entire class will be less time-consuming and will give pupils some of the 
individual experience they require. The pattern drills might also be prac- 
ticed in the laboratory after pupils have become accustomed to using the 
drills in class. 

For the oral reports, the language laboratory might serve as a library 
where pupils may find examples of oral reports made on different subjects. 
Providing pupils with a model of a report facilitates his preparation and, 
by analogy, insures better language-learning. 

In cases where the experiences of speaking cannot be provided for all 
pupils because of time limitations, the experience of hearing and under- 
standing should be given pupils on as many of the topics as possible. 

The Levels. The topics for audio-lingual experiences are arranged 
according to levels of longuage learning rather than according to specific 
grades for two reasons: to provide for pupils who start their study of 
German at different points in their school career, and to allow for con- 
tinuous progress of pupils according to ability. 

Although Level I is equated in a general way with the 9th grade which 
meets five times a week, it is also equated approximately with grades 7 
and 8 where the German classes meet a minimum of three times a week 
for 40 minutes each period. Pupils who enter grade 7 after a full program 
of German in the elementary school (starting with grade 3 or 4) might 
progress rapidly through Level I and reach the experiences outlined for 
Level II even before grades 7 and 8 have been completed. 
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Levels II, III and IV are equated approximately with the second, third 
and fourth years of the four-year sequence (grades 10, 11 and 12) and 
with the third, fourth and fifth years of the six-year sequence (grades 9, 
10 end 11). It is expected that the topics for these grades will include the 
vocabulary and structures studied during these years. 

The topics grouped under Levels V and VI might be undertaken in the 
fifth or sixth year of the six-year sequence. The amount of time allotted 
to pupils' courses of study and their progress in the foreign language will 
ultimately determine the year for which the topics listed, or similar topics, 
might be selected by the teacher. 

Pupils of ability, especially when they are grouped homogeneously, may 
progress audio-lingually from one level to another before the year is 
completed, fust as they may progress more rapidly in other areas of 
language study. 



Suggested G>ntent and Topics for 
Audio-Lingual Experiences 

Level I 

On the fir^ level, pupils concentrate on concrete situations in their 
immediate iHsvironment or on their age level set in the foreign country. 
It is suggested that, wherever possible, the use of the vocabulary and 
structures of the basic text be employed with the tenses os s u gg e sted for 
the 4- and 6-year sequences. (See suggestions, pages 63 to 73.) Dialogs 
or questions as well as answers and statements incoqxMoled into brief 
conversational sequences might include a selection of expresnons relative to: 

Polite expressions, greetings, introduction^ dostreem ceuliMe 
Identification of obfects and persons 
Pifxenient of objects and persons 

Description of obj^icls, ploco and persons wHbin Ibo level of l earning 
Activities and actions within the context of the topic 
Time of the occurrence in terms of: 

1. Hours of the day, parts of the day, days of the week, month s of 
the year, seasons, w eather 

2. Past time, present time 
Comparisons of persons, things, places 
General health 

Feelings within the context of the topic (Examples: Sebmeraen haben, 
eine BrkaHung haben) 

Intentions (konnen, mCssen, woffen and others) 

Procuring goods and services within the limits of the top ic 
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TheTopks 

I. DAS SCHUUOEN IN DEN DEUTSCHSPRECHENDEN UNDBIN 
1. Di« K1 «m 2 . Di« Sdiulsr (-iniiMi) 3. VMstoHunfMi 4. D«r Laliivr 
(Shi4iMiral) 5. Dm Sdiul* A. M»in IkhulkofiMroA 7. Dm SdiulficlMr 
t. D«r SdmlMf 9 . Dos typisch* Sdiuljalir 
n. UNSERE FARMUE 

1. Dm PoniliMMMlflMdar 2. UnMr Hni't 3. Main SmnMr 4. MSIm I 
S. Bn Tap zv H nn ia A. Mn i dar 7. Dk> MohlznHnn S. Bn Woch n nnnAn 
mit HMinnr Fanilin 

III. UNSERE STADT (DORF) 

1. Main* Sfraasa 2. Dia LabansmHtalvanofiar (laini Rocfcar, Flahchar 
adar Matzpar, G anwi a aliondl a r^ im Fainkoslladan, hn Konsum odar Laban- 
iMHtaltaKhaft) 3. kb baufa ainan Anzuf (ain Klaid) 4. Raim Arzt 
5. lain Znhnmzl A. Auf dar Post 7. Im RahnlMf 3. Umar Noc hb nr 

Uvain 

The topics in the second level broaden the base of experience to indude 
sodol activities and demand a highcT levjl of linguistic competency. 
Structures ond vocabuluiy should incorporate text materials wherever 
passible. If texts do not contain appropriate dialogs, they should be 
composed by the teacher. 

Audio-lingual experience by means of the dialogs or conversatioiwl 
sequences should be emphasized at the beginning of Level II os extensions 
from Level L Toward the lost part of the year, audio-lingual experiences 
arising from reading materials may be provided pupils. (See "AAodel 
Lesson.'O Wherever possible during the reading questions of a personal 
nature, related to the subject of the reading, might be incorporated into 
the lesson. For example, if the reading is on cycling, questions such as 
Haben Sie ein Fahmid? Machen 5ie offers eine Spazierfahrf? MH wem? 
Wohin fahren Sie? may provide audio-lingual practice and continue to foy 
the foundation for free dialog. 

On Level II, some of the dialogs or conversational sequences may be on 
thetopksof Level I, but developed on a higher linguistic plane, os indicated 
by the expresnons to be included. Suggestions for topics especially suited 
for Level II are Rsled below for the teacher's guidance ond convenience. 
Similar one^ however, may be subsHhited because of their irderest to 
pupik or their r e leva n ce to text materials. The dialogs are to be practiced 
.n the present perfect ond future tenses wherever possible. 

In addition to the expressiotK used in Level I, relative to the identificaSion 
and plocement of object^ their descriptions and the time of occurrence, the 
experiences of Level II include a selection of expressions which: 

e InvHe er m q ua s i paapla te portidpota in octivitias. (Exumpla: iWadbtan 
Sm eimem Speziarpenp mit mir machemf) 
e Inquire about muons of transportotion nacassory le reodi o ploca. 
(Example: Aluas man mit dar Strassanbobn fdbraq?) 
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• DMcrib* th« actions of individufllt os liioy poftkipolo in llm oclivily. 
(Exomplns: f r fonzf snhr gut. Sin hat vM Turnmh gua p i u H .) 

• Discovnr thn obilHint or prnfnmncns of enmpmiinns. (Cxomplni: ZInfcnn 
Sin din Suppo oder nino Vonpuhu vof? KSmmum Slu Korfon aptaha?) 

• Introducn pnopin to ooch othor 

• Inquiro about thn location of plocns in fonns of i troot oddmssot, or 
tho plocnmont of buiMinft in mlation to othor bvildintn or stmots. 

• Expmss tho intnrpnrsenol mlotionshipn of Iho sp no h o w by moons of 
locutions and mjoindnrs. (Exomp l n s ; Maim Uabar; onmiplkfc; primo; 
aaibatvanlandlkh; Mamachamakind) 

The Topics 

IV. UNTERHALTUN6SM06UCHKEITEN 

1. Bn Spozimyang (noch dnr Schuin, on oinnm Moriog) 2. Aosflug mil 
Boundnn (im Sommnr, im Vnntnr) 3. Auf dnm Umd 4. hn Tioigarlon 
(Zno) 5. Am Strand 4. hn Pork 0" ^ Anlogn) 7. In dnr StadI 
8. Enn Rniso (Fnrinnmisn) 9. Auf dnm Znitpintx 10. Aof dnm Spnilpintx 

V. 6ESBLSCHAFTSLEKN 

1. Enn Tninfb n vnrobrodung 2. En g ns n Wi gnr Abnnd unlor Froundnn 
3. Auf ninnm Ooll 4. En Fussbollspinl (Tnmrin olc.) 5. Bno Moh ix nit im 
tnitniirnnt 0" dnr O os t s t o ttn) 4. Mninn C nhnt ti tn g sii i sr 7. kh Inmo 
ninnn intnmssanton Mnnschn n knnnnn f. hn Kino odor im Thnninr 

Level III 

On Level III, the focus on reocfing b oppredobly increased. For this 
reason, topics correlated with the reading may bo included in fhb phase 
of learning. It is recommended, however, that the suggested dhrision of 
time for Level III b not to be construed to mean the dbbion of a doss 
period. From time to time the teacher may, and should, devot e one or two 
weeks exclusively to reading. In his preparation of reod i ng materiob ho 
should devise a series of questions to elidt a ns wers, based on the ddly 
lending asdgnment of hb pupils. Thus, the conversational practice of 
Leveb I and II b continued during thb increased readmg stage of Level IIL 
cmd the pupils develop proficiency in conversation beddestheb other skills. 

Topics for Conversation. The topics in Level III broaden the base of 
experience to include the realm of ideas as well as concrete sHuotions in 
which identification, action and interaction are ex pr es ra d . In order to 
develop on ability to exchange ideas, however simple, as well as to procure 
goods and services, the oreos of experience below are suggested. The 
diologs or conversations developed are those of Level II in greater depth, 
and are practiced in the post tense and the condhioiMil I tense. Props 
might be utilized. A selection of expressions might be included os in the 
following topics and situations. The examples given in parentheses indicate 
the type of material that might be included. 

e te l ete persons to ecKh ether for the perpese ef engeg l e g in the activity 
(making the e p pe i nlmsnt, meeting, geing seemwheie tegelher) 
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• Ask diracll«iit for roochinf m fktcm 

• floscribo Hi# octiofw noodod for usinf moms of transportation 

• Namo and cfoscribo tho ossontial o lo ni o nt s of ooch activity (in tho 
thoatOR tho ushor, tho profram, tho s sn ls, at tho library: tho typo of 
bookr librarian, borrowinp ) 

o fxchonfo opinions on various phasos of on activity (Dm war wirklldi 
raixand. Unvorstoflbarl Dos 1st olnfocfc nfcftt no flaubonj 
o Procuro foocb and sorvkos 

o fxpross rogrot, sympathy, approciatiwi, horror, onfoymont, ogroomont, 
discmroomont, surpriso (Das 1st sahr malt von Ikaan. ts tut mtr laU. 
EntschuUigan Sh, bUtal Ich kann nfch# asD Ikman Sbaraiasltmmam. 
UamdgIkhI) 

o fxpross social amonitios (BHta, sofxon Sib sfcfcf Mfo, turn Sio mtr dam 
Gafallaml) 

o Express intorporsoiMl relationships (Use of Frfiuloin, Frau, Harr (Harr 
Praiassor); foUsnomon, Yoraamam, othors) 

o Express loavofohing at tho end of tho octivity (4uf (ha l dlga s ) Wiadar- 
sakam; Bis margan; Malaa Empfofcfung on Ibro Frau Muffor; Empfohfon 
Sis mich, bitfo, Ihrar nvorfon From lismnhiioj 

The Topics 

VI. DAS AUTAOSLOEN 

1. An dor Tankslollo 2. lohn Frisour (Im DouMnoalon) 3. loim Herron* 
s chnoid o r (DamonschnoMot) 4. Auf dmn lahnbof 5. Auf dom Flugplatz 
(hn nughafon) 4. Im Autobus (Omnibus) 7. in dor Strossonbohn t. Eino 
Prufong 9. Ein Troffon hn CoM 10. ^ bolMlor Sport 

VII. DAS KULTUILEKN 

1. In dor libliolliok 2. Im ludi i nd on 3. Bn ■oouch bn Museum 4. Im 
Kino 5. bn Kbnxort odor In, dor Opor 4. Efai Fonisohpfogianim 7. Dor 
Nachrkhtondionst dos staatllchon Kundfunhs I. Bn Ort von h i storlsdior 
■odoutung 9. Eno Onustriorto) ZoHung odor Zsihcbrlft 10. Bn Artihol 
nus oinor OH us trlorton) ZoHung odor ZoHschrift 

Topics for Oral Roporls. Snen a fusion of skHb b desirable of thb 
stage, brief oral reports by individual students on topics arising from or 
inspired by their reading might also be mode. Reports on subjects required 
by individual schoob might be subsKtuted for or added to those below. 

The topics Rsted ore intended to suggest oraos which might give pupib 
praetko in sustained speoldng on o subject in which expressions of high 
frequency might be utilized. The topics ndglit l>e selected by individual 
'pupils. To obviate erron hi reporting, tho teocher might provide some 
leading questions suggesting constructions which might be employed in 
the sentences of the report, os has been customarily done for written 
composHion. A question and answer period, however brief, might follow 
the reporting. Pupils might prepare rimple questions to be asked of the 
student reporting, such os: Wo of (wurda) or geboren? fn walcham Jahi? 
Warum ist or barOhmt (Wodurch wurda or baruhadj? 1st er wkhtig? (1st ar 
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bedeutend?) To give pupils repetitive practice in questioning, four topics 
on biography and three on story narration ore suggested. 

VIII. SUGOBTED TOPICS lOR ORAL REPORTS 

1. Ein berOhniter Man n mm der Gesdildife Deutschlands (Ostenekhs, der 
Schweii) 2. Eln berC h eHe r eder bekennter Ttfissenscbcrfller (Kumtier) 
3. Mein Held 4. Bn InteieMenlor Mentdi 5. Ein Rudi, dot kb geleien 
babe 4. Bn fuler Bin, den kb feseben babe 7. Bn interewantei 
Erelf nb (Efiebnb) t. Mebi sekfinflifer Reruf 

UvgIIV 

In Level IV, much of the oudio-linguol experience of pupils will arise 
from the discussion of reading material and from their individual interests. 
Questions, answers and oral reports on the reading, the presentation of 
ploys, the recitation of carefuliy prepared selections of prose and poetry of 
literary merit and the preparation and production of assembly programs 
— long excellent and valid experiences at this stage of learning — are 
continued. 

The reading of a newspaper or magazine article should be followed by 
a brief question period in which the teacher questions pupils on the 
important features of the ortide. Pupils should be able to comment on the 
article read. 

An extension of audio-lingual experience into topics on civilization is 
recommended. The topics in Level IV are intended to suggest to teachers 
areas of dvilization on which oral reports might be made by individual 
students. These reports will be correlated with their reading of civilization 
materials. The overview of topics is suggested to familiarize pupils with 
the salient features of the civilization in all its major aspects so that pupils 
may terminate their course with a balanced understanding of the forefon 
people and their culture. It is recommended that these topics be treated 
in the foreign lan^iuage by pupils so that pupils will become familiar with 
the words and expressions most important to each aspect and use these 
words audio-lingually. 

The aim at this level of learning is to prepare pupils *o speak to a native 
on several topics in terms of German cultural patterns. AAany expressions 
referring to aspects of contemporary civilization are not found either in 
classical or contemporary literature. The reports should be brief and in 
simple language, but they should crystallize and consolidate important 
facts and the words or expressions used to convey them. 

The reports should emphasize those features important to the contem- 
porary scene, either in fact or in efFect. 

The oral reports might be followed by a brief question and answer 
period on the salient features of the cultural or social institutions. Pupils 
might be supplied with questions in writte«i form, or they might supply 
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their own questions. On the topic "Education/' for example, pupils might 
prepare to ask such questions as: 

Wie heisst die hohere Schuie in Deutschland? 

In welchem Alter treten die Kinder in den Kindergarten ein? 

Wie lange mussen sie in der Schuie bleiben? 

Questions which cannot be answered by pupil reporters might be made 
the object of special study or their answers might be supplied by the 
teacher. Pupils might take notes in German and be responsible for the 
answers they receive. 

One of the objectives of foreign language study is to develop an under- 
standing of the basic beliefs and values of the foreign people as manifested 
in their interpersonal relations, their individual pursuits and their social 
institutions. These beliefs and values, already pointed out during the entire 
course, might be emphasized and consolidated by the teacher at this point. 
It is not expected that students will discuss these beliefs and values in the 
foreign language. It is important, however, that the teacher clarify as far 
os possible the psychological wellsprings from which interpersonal relation- 
ships, pursuits and institutions arise: the basic convictions held by members 
of the society as a whole, as manifested in their way of life. (See also the 
section entitled "Basic Values and Characteristics of the German People.'O 

The Topics 

IX. WIE MAN IN DEN DEUTSCHEN LANDEN LEBT 

1. Das Familienleben 2. Das Schul-und Eniehuiigsweten 3. Freizeit- 
gMtaltung 4. Bekannte Feiertage 5. Spezialitfilen aus der deutschen, 
osterreichischen und schweizerischen Kuche 

X. GESCHiCHTE UND RE6IERUNGSWESEN IN DEUTSCHLAND, GSTERREICH 
UND DER SCHWEIZ 

1. Gresse Epochen in der Geschichte der drei Lander 2. Beruhmte Person- 
Ikhkeiten .in der GeKhichte der drei Lander 3. Die Bundesregierungen in 
Deutschland, dsterreich und der Schweiz 

XI. DIE GEOGRAPHIE UND DAS WIRTSCHAFTSLEBEN 

1. Die Geographie Deutschlands 2. Die Geographie dsterreichs 3. Die 
Geographie der Schweiz 4. Industrie vnd Landwirtschoft in den drei 
Landem 5. Die Hauptprodukte der drei LSnder «. Die staotlichen Nodi- 
rschtendienste (Femsprecher, Femschreiber, Rundfunk, f^msehfunk) 7. Das 
Verkehrswesen B. Das Arbeitertum und die ArbeHer (Handwerker, Berufe, 
Gewerkschoften, Sozialversicherunger) 9. ZeHungen und Zeitschriften 

XII. GROSSE OBERLIEFERUNGEN DES DEUTSCHTUMS 

1. Historische Denkmaler 2. Beruhmte ErRnder und Wissenschoftler 
3. Maler,ArchitekteundBildhauer 4. Die gressen Dichter und Komponisten 
5. Die deutsche Sprache 
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Levels V ond VI 

Tha topics in Levels V and VI should be correlated closely with the 
reading material. The lives of authors/ the content of literary masterpieces, 
the motives and actions of literary characters, the themes of reading 
selections and the significofice of literature in deepening appreciations 
and clarifying the universality of experience should be the prime focuses 
of the audio*lingual as well as the reading experiences. 

At this level, conversation should be reviewed and expanded; esthetic 
and intellectual experiences should be included. The latter may take the 
form of the recitation of fine pieces of prose and poetry, the production of 
ploys or dramatic sequence^ the composition of original dramatizations 
^ of prose pieces or poems to be followed by their presentation in class or 
to the school, the discussion of important points of literature, the reporting 
on biographies of author^ the summarizing of stories, or the oral composi- 
tion of themes relcrting to the reading. These should comprise most of the 
audio-lingual experiences. 

Some suggestions for audio-lingual experiences in literature are given 
below. These may be replaced by or added to topics selected by the 
teacher. Pupils should be required to make a report on at least three of 
these topics, or on similar ones selected by the teacher. 

An extension into the realm of music and art may help enlarge the 
esthetic experiences of these pupils. To this end, some topics in these areas 
are suggested. The vocabulary for these reports might be obtained from 
the reading of some of the fine material on art and music produced in 
German-speaking countries in the form of books and magazines. This 
vocabulary should not be technical, but should include some of the better 
known German terms which are already familiar to the American reader 
such as: SprachgefOhl, Wetfyisf, WeHschmerz, Weltanschauung, Leitmotiv, 
Wanderlust, Blitzkrieg, Kindergarten. 

Reports on science by interested and qualified students might follow the 
same general plan as those for art, music and litercture. 

The Topics 

XIII. DIE LITERATUR DEUTSCHLANDS, OSTERREICHS UNO OER SCHWEI2: 

(1) DerVertrag 

(2) Die ZuMammenfasseng 

(3) DieKrMk 

1. Ein bellebtes Oedkht 2. Ein klossischer oder modemer Roman 3. Ein 
bedeutendes SchauspM 4. Das Leben ur.d die Weltanschauung elnes 
Schriftstellers 

XIV. DIE KUNST IN DEUTSCHLAND, OSTERREICH UNO OER SCHWEIZ: 

(1) f/ne (krMaehe) Seadireibung 

(2) Die kSnsilertacbee Merkmale (QuelitSten) 

1 . Ein Rild, das Ich bewundeie (klassisch Oder modem) X Ein lelsplel dor 
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Aidiitoktur od«r laukuntt 3. Ein* b«kannt« Skulplur 4. Ein* Kunstako- 
d«mi« 

XV. DIE MUSIK IN DEUTSCHLAND, dSTERREICH UND DER SCHWEIZ: 

(1) Dos labmn miiws Komponist- t 

(2) Mm Wmrkm 

(3) Mm Mhirtung 

1. Ein klasdschar K*mponist (Kamm«nnusik od«r Symphoni*) 2. Etn 
niodsiiHir Komponist (Symphonio) 3. Ein Opomkomponist (klossitch odor 
modom) 

XVI. DIE WISSENSCHAFT IN DEUTSCHLAND, 6STERREICH UND DER SCHWEIZ 
1. Eino Entdockung (oino Erftndung) 2. Ein Vorsudi (in oinom Spoziolgobiot) 
3. Dos motrischo Systom 4. Einigo bodoirtondo ¥Vissontchaftlor (Forschor, 
Erfindor, Entdockor) 5. Ein loispiol dos wissonsdraMichon Fortschrittos dor 
Gogonwort 

Conversational Experiences. A continuation and expansion of the 
topics of Level III sufficient for travel experience is recommended. 

Patterns for Drill 

Purposes and Types of Pattern Drills 

The use of the pattern drill is recommended to prepare pupils to speak 
and understand the foreign language without recourse to grammatical 
dissection and translation. The pattern drill, when properly constructed, 
faciiitotes the assimilation of structural points through use and provides a 
context for the practice of vocabulary. Automatic responses are developed 
through using the drills with varied vocabulary and manipulating the 
variations of structural items. 

Some of the patterns and their use in group memorization and practice 
are found in the chapter entitled "Speaking." Additional patterns and an 
elaboration of those already outlined will be supplied in this chapter. 
Teachers may compose their own pattern drills to suit their purposes and 
needs. 

Audio-Lingual Presentation ond Practice. Patterns for drill, some 
of which have customarily been presented in written form, should be used 
audio-lingually throughout the course wherever possible. New structural 
points and vocabulary should be presented and learned through patterns 
audio* lingually as far as practicable. Structures and vocabulary which are 
already familiar should be practiced through pattern drills in reinforce- 
ment exercises. 

Structurn through Use. Structure can be taught and practiced audio- 
lingually through pattern drills instead of through analysis, description, 
dissection or translation. In this way pupils learn the language HspH and 
not merely about the language. The pattern drills provide for (1) the audio- 
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lingual looming of now forms on tho pottorns of tho old or familiar forms 
and (2) tho audio-lingual practico of familiar forms in different combina- 
tions. in this way, language is learned by use, similarities are stressed 
through repetitive practice, new forms are learned through analogy with 
familiar forms, and grammatical explanation and analysis are minimized. 

What it a Pattern Drill? A pattern drill is a drill in which the pattern 
given pupils audio-lingually is repeated audio-lingually or is changed 
audio-lingually into a variation of the pattern by the pupils themselves. 
The form given pupils is a meaningful pattern of speech; if it is changed, the 
form to which it is changed should be a meaningful pattern of speech. 
The pattern drills may be written for pattern practice after they have been 
audio-lingually mastered. The changes follow a logical sequence resulting 
in the control of structure or vocabulary through use. 

Pattern drills to present new material or to practice familiar material 
should be constructed with the following principles in mind: 

• The drill should include as much of tho text material as possible 
(vocabulary, model sentences, cultural content, situational context). 

• The drill should be contextually oriented. 

• The drill should be structurally oriented: (a) it should concentrate on 
one structure, or (b) where several structures are involved, there 
should be a consistent pattern of change (as in the "series" or 
"progressive" drills). 

• The drill should provide for sufficient practice to result in a grasp of 
tho salient points of vocabulary and structure drilled. 

Pattern Drills for Practice or Presentation.* A distinction must be 
made between pattern drills for practice and pattern drills for presentation. 
In patterns for practice, pupils drill already-known forms or vocabulary in 
different combinations. In patterns for presentation, pupils learn new 
structural forms or vocabulary. Various types of pattern drills may be used 
for practice or for presentation, depending on the type of drill chosen and 
on the previous knowledge of pupils. 

Pattern drills for presenting new structural points may include: 
e Repetition drills (which may also be used to present vocabulary) 
e Restatement or relay drills (directed dialog) 
e Transformation drills 
e Replacement or substitution drills 
e integration drills 
e Expansion drills 
e Contraction drills 

Pattern drills for practice may include all the above, plus: 
e Patterned response drills, in question and answer form (see page 59) 
e Progressive drills 

* The HiIm of many of thoM drills oro token from "Language and Language Learning" 
by Nelson Irooks. MLA Cooperative Project. 1959. Harcourt Brace & Co. I960. 
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• Drill in r*|oind«r>r0spons« 

• Substitution in a sorios of pattorns 

• Combinod substitution and transformation drills 

• Complotion drills 
a Translation drills 

• Variation drills 

Constructing the Drills. In. the construction of drills, the most important 
consideration of the teacher should be the primary function of the drill. 
Teachers must decide whether the drill is to be used to: 
o Present a new point of structure or new vocobulary 
o Drill structures and vocabulary already familiar 
In presenting new points of structure or vocabulary, it is important to 
remember that 

o New vocabulary is introduced through repetition drills. 

• New structural points may be introduced through various drills. 

• Drills designed to present new structural points must show the function 
of the forms to be learned. 

• Only one new structural point is to be introduced in a drill. The variation 
from the pattern supplied by the teacher to the pattern given by the 
pupil should involve only a single change. 

• Pupils should be given sufficient drill in one form of the structural item 
(example: der) before going on to the next form of the item (example: 
den). The examples given in the drills on the following pages are not 
exhaustive enough for class presentation; they are suggestions for drill 
construction. 

Conducting the Drills. In conducting the drills, especially in presenting 
new structural items, teachers should make sure that all books are closed. 
The pupils are directed not to use English. The teacher may give the Engh'sh 
equivalent of what he is about to say in German perhaps once, if he isels 
it is necessary to do so. 

1. The teacher gives one or two examples of the original pattern and 
its variant which the class repeats. 

2. The original pattern and its variant may be written on the board 
(after the prereading phase) but they should be erased as soon as they 
are fixed in pupils' minds. 

3. Pupils must be told (a) the type of change to be made and (b) how 
to make it. 

4. When pupils have grasped the principle of the change, the teacher 
gives only the form in the left-hand column. Pupils, individually or in 
groups, are required to give the form in the right-hand column. 

5. When pupils falter, they should be prompted by the teacher, pre- 
ferably in a "stage whisper." 

6. The number of sentences given pupils will vary with the structure 
presented, the ability of pupils to respond and the items needed to secure 
coverage. 
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7. A grammatical explanation may be given briefly after the drill, 
depending on the degree of grammatical difficulty. For most structures, 
the explanation is given after the initial drill when pupils hove grasped the 
point. The drill is then resumed. In complex forms, a brief explanation may 
be given before the drill. 

Selecting the Drills. Careful selection of the type of drill is important 
to fix the patterns clearly. Teachers might remember that 

e Structural items involving new words, as well as vocabulary items, 
must first be presented through repetition. 

e Repetition drills of irregular verbs should be followed by or be inter- 
spersed with restatement-relay drills (directed dialog). 

• All items presented through repetition drills should also be practiced 
through other drills, such as substitution, transformation and integra- 
tion drills in order to insure functional learning. 

• Certain structural items must be presented through integration, expan- 
sion and contraction drills. 

• Where several types of drill are combined, it is important that only 
one of the elements bo a new structural item. 



Pattern Drills To Present Structural Points 



In the examples illustrating drills, only partial drills are given. Teachers 
will extend drills to cover the points as required. 

The Repetition Drill. This drill is suitable for the presentation of new 
vocabulary, idioms, irregular verbs and points of structure. When a con- 
jugation is to be learned initially, regular verbs should also be presented 
through repetition. (See the chapter entitled "Speoking.'O 



Example: Vocabulary 
Teacher 

Ich habo oin Rad. 

Ich habo oin Rad und oinon Rucksack. 
Ich habo oin Rad, oinon Rucksack 
und oin Zolt. 

Er arboitot vor dem Haus. 

Er arboitot hintor dom Haus. 

Er arboitot in dom Haus. 



Pupil 

Ich habo ein Rad. 

Ich habo oin Rad und oinon Rucksack. 
Ich habo oin Rad, einon Rucksack 
und oin Zolt. 

Er arboitot vor dom Haus. 

Er arboitot hintor dom Haus. 

Er arboitot in dom Haus. 



Transformation Drills. Transformation drills lend themselves to many 
different exercises os they involve the change from one form of o structural 
item to another form, such os from the singular to the plural and from 
masculine to feminine adjectives, from one type of demonstrative adjective 
or pronoun to another, from affirmative to negative, declarative to inter- 
rogative, person to person or tense to tense for verbs, in selecting items 
for audio-lingual presentation, teachers should select those items in which 
the changes involved are deducible from previous experience or from the 
teacher's explanation at the time of the drill. For example, in the change 
from one tense to r^nother, pupils already have had the forms in repetition 
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drills. In other cases, such as changing from the declarative to the inter- 
rogative or from the affirmative to the negative, the teacher's model at 
the beginning of the drill should be sufficient. 



Example 1: Changing to the negative 
Teacher 



Ich sehe den Jungen. 

Er sleht das Haus. 

Sie sehen die Autobahn. 

Ich habe den Jungen gesehen. 

Er hat das Haus gesehen. 

Sle haben die Autobahn gesehen. 

Du gehst in die Stadt. 

Ihr geht auf das SchIff. 

Du bist in die Stadt gegangen. 

Ihr sold in die Stadt gegangen. 



Pupil 

Ich sehe den Jungen nicht. 

Er sieht das Haus nicht. 

Sie sehen die Autobahn nicht. 
ich habe den Jungen nicht gesehen. 
Er hat das Haus nicht gesehen. 

Sie haben die Autobahn nicht gese- 
hen. 

Du gehst nicht in die Stadt. 

Ihr geht nicht auf das Schiff. 

Du bist nicht in die Stadt gegjfingen. 
Ihr seid nicht in die Stadt gegangen. 



Example 2: Changing to the interrogative 

Ich habe einen Schlitten. Habe ich einen Schlitten? 

Sie geht Ins Theater. Geht sie ins Theater? 



Example 3: Changing to the declarative . . . the patterned response 
drill 

Ich nehme den Fussball in die Hand. 

Nehmen Sie den Fussball in die 

Hand? Ich nehme den Fussball in die Hana. 

Nehme Ich den Fussball in die Hand? Sie nehmen den Fussball in die Hand. 
Nimmt Fritz den Diskus in die Hand? Fritz (Er) nimmt den Diskus in die 

Hand. 



Example 4: Using the alternate form of the demonstrative adjective 



Ich mSchte dieses luch haben. 

Ich mechte diesen Ball haben. 

Ich mSchte diese Flasche haben. 

Ich mechte diese Flaschen haben. 



ich mechte das Such dort haben. 

(Nicht dieses, sondern jenes.) 

Ich mechte fenen haben. 

Ich mechte die Flasche dort haben. 

(Or ich mechte jene haben.) 

Ich mechte die Flaschen dort haben. 



Substitution Drills. These drills, sometimes called replacement drills, 
may be used to present structure points when on item of one grammatical 
category can be replaced by on item in another category. 



Example: Personal pronoun objects 



Teacher 

Ich sehe dort einen Jungen. 
Ich sehe dort die Frau. 

Ich sehe eln Madchen. 

Ich sehe die Leute. 



Pupil 



Ich sehe ihn auch. 
Ich sehe sie auch. 
Ich sehe es auch. 
Ich sehe sie auch. 
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Intogration Drills. Intagration drilb combine two cbuses. 

Cxoffliife f: SiO^gnUmg with niathfm pronouns 

Teocfcer Pupil 

Hier bt eine Dome. Sie uM u mr n. Hier bt dKe Penis, db etsen will. 

Hier bt ein Herr. Er wRi ommi. Hier bt dbr Herr, Rer essen will. 

Mer bt eln IQibL Es wil eesen. Hier bt Ret KinR, dkw etten will 

Mer bt Rb Sp t it e k erb. Per Kellner Hier bt Rb SfMbekarte, Rb Rer 

bet Rb SfMbekerb l ehmdit. Kellner febredit bet. 

ixamph 2: Intograt i ng with a subordinating eonfunction 
bb febe bit Kine. kb eiidilt mir kb febe ins Kine, well kb eiir gem 
•em Ren nfan entebee. Ren Film enseliM midrte. 

Er lemb nkbt vbL Er trb Be f fanmer Er bmb nkbt vM, %reil er fanmer 
•b. eintdilbf. 

txampio 3: Intograting with a coordinating conjunction 
kb febe bt Kbe. kb mi d rt t mir kb febe fern int Kine, Renn kb- 
fem Ren Mm entebee. mid rie mir fern Ren Film enteben. 

Er lemb nkbt vbL Er tcbibf immer Er lemb nkbt viel, Rcnn er tcbRef 
•b. immer ein. 



Exponsion Drills, b expansion drills^ the inclusion of a word expands 
.the sentence. The e x pa ns ion may change the word order, such as in the 
following drill. 



Er s p l elt font). 

(vbl) 

(nkb) 

Er bet (fut) fetpMt. 
(vbl) 
(nkbt) 



Er s pie h fut. 
ErspMtvM. 

Er s p i t H nicbt. 

Er bet fut f es p ieh . 
Er bsf viel f et fi elt. 
Er bet nkbt ftefbb. 



Pottems for Practice 



In drilling forms which are already familiar to pupils, all the drills used 
for presenting structural points may be used for practicing the points. 
Several additional drills not suitable for presenting structural points, may 
be used for drillii^ vocabulary or points which are already kiMwn. 

Transformation DviNs. Transformation drills lend themselves to mony 
dHforent types of drill, such os change of number, tense, person, and 
noun to proiKMin. 



ixample I: Changing to tho prosont porfoct (Gogonwart II) 



Toachor 



kb 



Pupil 

C e sb m bnbe kb FrHz i 



Scblilt* 







Idi sptel# TMmiSb 
kb febe b Ren Pnrb. 



bb kb b Ren Pnrb 
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Example 2: Changing to the future form 

Idi 9 «Im Fritz iMin* Sdilittsdiuh*. Morgan waido kh Fritz moine SdilHt- 

sdiuho gobon. 

kh rufb moino Froundin on. Morgan nrardia kh moino Froondin 

onruf^ 



Pottamod Response Drills. Four types of drills for patterned response 
are suggested to reinforce structures or vocabulary. In each type, the 
answer is closely patterned on the question. The patterns outlined below 
represent gradotions in structural difficulty. They might be used sequentially 
for reinfordng new content. 



Type I. Questions requiring yes or no answers 



Teacher 

a. Luke nasdit gem Pralinen, nkht 
wohr? 

h. Nesdit Luke gem Pralinen? 

c. Noschen Sk gem Pralinen, Luise? 

Type 2. The choice question 

a. Nesdit Luke liober Pralinen odor 

h. Gohon wir in don zwuHen odor 
dritton Stock? 



Pupil 

Jo, Luisa nasdit Pralinen gam. 

Nein, Luke nasdit Pralinen nkht 
gem. 

Noin, kh nasdio Pralinen nkht gam. 

Luisa noscht liobor Parlinon (fortdion). 

¥fir gohon in den zwoHen (dritton) 
Stack. 



Type 3. The cued response drill (The cue may be given before or after 
the question.) 

a. (Pralinen) Was ncMcht Luisa gem? Luise noscht gem PraMnon. 
h. (Tortdion) Was noscht Luise gem? Luisa nmdit gam Tortdion. 
c. In weldion Stock gohon wir? Wir gohon in don dritton Stock, 
(drittor.) 

Type 4. The question where the answer, closely patterned on the 
structure of the question, requires the addition of content 
by the pupil (This type of question resembles type 3, but no 
cue is provided.) 

a. Was aasdit Luisa gam? Luise noscht gam Pralinen. 

h. In wokhon Stock gohon wir? Wir gohon in don dritton Stock. 



Substitution Drills. Another use of substitution drills may be found in 
reinfordng patterns learned through repetition and transformation drills, 
or for substitutions where the forms not previously learned are identical. 
(See under Approach 1, dialog, page 31.) 

Example: Substitutien of a series of patterns 
(singen) kh singe nkht. Singon Sio? Ich singe nkht. Singen Sie? 
(raudion) kh ruucho nkht. Raudion Sio? 

(Klovior spiolen) Ich s p iol o nkht ICfovior. 

Spiolon Sio Klavior? 

Idi spradio nkht lout. 

Sprac h on Sio lout? 



(lout spradion) 
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rrpgrassiv^ Drilk or RoploconMiit Drills (substitution of different 
parts of the structure). This drill is explained in Approach 1, page 33. 

Combined Substitutioa and Transformotien Drills. In these drills, 



more than one Hern b changed in 
Sie hot ihre Hendtneflie verieien. 
(Hendsdiuhe) 

(itorie end Hilde) 

(OeM) 

(Mutli irnd ich) 



a single pattern. 

Sie hot ihre Handtasche verieren. 

Sie hcrt ihre Handschuhe verieren. 
Meria und Hilde hehen Are Hand, 
sdiuhe verioten. 

Morin und Hilde haben Ar Oeld 
verieren. 

Multi und ich haben unser Oeld 
verieren. 



Roioiiider.Responsa Drills. In these drills, pupils are told Ae manner 
in which thejf ore to od and to use the appropriate expressions. In initial 
doss pres en tat i on, pupRs may look ot the German, listen and repeat. 
If English meanings ore needed, these might be supplied orally by the 
teacher or in vfriHen form. 



Examph I: Express pofffteiiess 
Teocher 

Hier bl Ihr Faket, Frau Schmidt. 
Vielen Dank, Herr Dekt e r. 
Enisdiuldigen Sie (VenoAen Sie), 
bine. 

Stirekh? 

Sie kenunen dedi mb, nichl wohr? 

Example 2: Express agnament 
Bn f uter Wagen, nicht wohr? 

Alse morgen fdhren wir in die lerge. 
Bn elegatnes K cdlee h nu s. 

Herrlkhes Weller. 

kh habe diesen fihn nichl gem. 



Hupi/ 

Po n hssehr. 

Keine Ursache (liffe sehr). 

■Hlusehr. 

Im Gegenteil. 

Aber mb Vetgnugen. (kh bedaure 
sehr). 

Wirklich sehr gut. 

konmnsouaMLo 

Es kl ausgexekhnet. 

Wifhlkh herrikh. 

Er hot mir audi nicht gefbllen. 



Example 3: Express disagreement 



Kemmen Sie surfickl 

Dieses Schouspiel geffoA ndr sehr. 

Sind Sie dumb einverstandea? 

Er kr sehr gsscheb. 



Nkmakl 

Mir vberhaupl nicht. 

Gonx und gar nicht. 

kh kann mb Anen nicht nherein* 



Sie s chul d sn mir xwsi Math. 
Example 4: Express dewhf 



Er ktein Millienir. 

Alls Kimstler Sind lekh. 



Dos ist nicht wohr. (Sie miksen mkh 
mb lesMnd endscs verwechseh 
haheiL) 



Wirhlkh? 



Dos glaub* ich nkhti 



PATTERNS FOR DRILL 
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Sxanph 5: Expnu lack cf compnhwrio^ 

Mm trt «iM kuHTivtillg* OMchtdil*. .Wl#, bin*? (Mm Mftan $!•?) 

Wmmi iimii Gm in nifiMi i M chlM > - DMMntah* kh nkht. 

MMh Miillnr •rwfirmt, stoift 4mt 
Dnkk6«riii< 

ixamph 6: Expn$$ surpriM 
Er hoi m 5« AbHur t n n w dif. Wlfklkh? 

SloktbbSbMdinOhranMrlMbt. UnwifliAl 

Wir iMbMi 6 m fiMM Us wu §9n 
On 6sr UHnrtn fswnnnnn). 

Bxamph 7: Sxpnu ngtx» 

Er isi Mlir krank. 

Sstns Mntlnr ht fsi t oHitn. 

Sin Imttn knin OKkk. 

Ich hokn mnin GnM vnrlnrsn. Dos ht U ■ chrs cki kh. 

Sin knmmnn snhr spSl. EnIschnMifnn Sin, bHln. 

CompInHon Drills. In the audio-lingual progrom, somn completion 
drills urn fonnulatnd by nonverbal cues. Teadien may point to the ortide 
or obfect In question. (See page 25.) Other complmion drills may be used 
to reinforce learning In situoAional contexts os foRows: 
ixamph f: Possessive pronouns 

Ich babe mnin OnM end Hir habi kb bebn mnin OnM und ibr hnbt 

^^hol^nOnldendsinhet Er hcO snin und sin bat ihies. 

Example 2t DemonsfrcrtivO pronouns or odjecfivof 
khnnbmndiMvndihrnnhmtdos. Ich n n b mn d im ui» 

Ich niMiln dlnsnn Hut kaufnn. kh michls dlnsnn Hut koufon. 

Michlnt ibr - M l dOsI hr fnnnn kaufnn? 

kh bingn in dinm Str niss nin. Ihr kk Ungn in dkM StrosM nln. Ibr 
bimlladUStfasMdnrtnin. 

ixamph 3: Antonyms end comporisons 

Hncmonn kt Ung; Irif Hln kt dumm. Hnnoona kl hlug; ■rigHle kt dumm. 
Susanna kt lekh; Morgnt kt Sesonoa kl rskh; Maignt kt arm. 

Joknb kt grass; Ludwig kt Jakob kl grass; Ludwig ktklnln. 

KOri kt kkin, ohnr Frits kt Kail kt hMn, obnr Frits kt kMnnr. 

Translation Drills. Translations are to be oncouroged only when (1) 
the vocabulary bos been mastered sullicienlly for instant recall and (2) 
when the drill is contextually and structurally oriented, os follows: 
ixamph: Use of proposiffons 

The parki He's in the pork. DnrPoiklErktim Fork. 

The living ranml He's In the living D m Wshn tTmmsri Er kt fan Wnhn- 

IhTIdMnll He's in schnnL Din Schulnl ir kt In dnr Schuk. 

Thnnnivnrsity inn's at thnunivnrslly. Di e Un h^i H Er kt ouf dnr Uni- 

Thn cnuntryl Hn's in thn Muntry. Dm Undl Er kt auf dnm Und. 
Variation Drills. See Approach 1, page 33. 



The Textbook in Audio-Lingual 
Presentation 

Principles and Practices 

Th« precMiurat in this diaplnr am tuggnttad for uso only until toxtbooks 

or othor foxt mcrtoriolt offocHvoly implomonting oudio4ingual approcKhot 

oro ovailablo. 

In accordance with the principles and procedures previously stated, 
audio-lingual presentation and practice of foreign language content are 
recommended to develop firmly fixed speech patterns for instantaneous 
aural comprehension and oral response. ATxmy teachers will find It con- 
venient to derive most of the content from textbook mcrteriols, especially 
in the early years. In order to assist teachers to use the textbook materials 
in effectuating audio-lingual learnings in the presentation and procfice of 
the content, guides and suggestions ore given in this chapter. 

The Needs. In presenting the content audio-linguoiiy, some adaptation 
In the use of existing texts may hove to be made. The amount and kind of 
adaptation will depend on the manner in which the textbook has been 
prepared. Some very new textboob may need little or no adaptation. 
Some of the more traditional textboob may need a great deal. The 
odaptoHons, therefore, will vary with each textbook and w*ith each chapter. 
They will also vary with the prereading phcM in the initial stages and the 
foundcrtion or grammar textbook phase. 

In order to achieve audio-lingual competency wHhin language experi- 
ences, constant repetition to the point of saturation of basic patterns involv- 
ing structure, idiom and vocabulary is needed. Progressive development of 
audio-lingual competency involves increasingly complex structures in a 
variety of expressional material. Some order or system is therefore pracficai. 

The method popularly known os "hear, soy, see, write" will again be 
followed as the principle of sequential learning. Only the first two, hear 
and soy, apply to the prereading phase; all four may apply to the second 
phase when the textbook is being used by pupils. 

AudMinguol versus Aural Presentation. It is important to dif- 
fmntiote between audio-lingual and purely aural presentation. Audio- 
lingual presentation involves pupil participation in repeating and speaking. 
Aural presentation involves only listening and understanding. Audio-lingual 
presentation, therefore, will be applied in extent and in depth to those 
Hems deemed necessary for pupils/ response in spealdng. 

Audio-Ungual Presentation versus Audio-Lingual Practice. In 
audio-lingual presentation, pupils will hear and repeat meaningful utter- 
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ancM before seeing them. Although pupils will hove audio-lingual exercise 
during the presentation, the term "audio-lingual practice" will refer to 
audio-lingual exercise offer pupils have seen and perhaps written the 
material. 

Adaptation in the Prereading Phase* 

During the initial phase of learning the pupils will, through listening, 
imitation and intensive repetition, become "saturated" with the sounds, 
melody and patterns of the language and thereby acquire a new set of 
habits and attitudes. It is necessary that presentation be completely audio- 
lingual. The use of the content of the text during this stage of learning 
facilitates the transition to the use of the text itself when the prereading 
period is concluded. The following steps are recommended: 

1. Determine the scope of the pretextbook phase of learning. 

• Decide on the number of chapters in the toxl b eok from which content 
will be selected to bo presentml completely audio4inguolly. 

• Estimate the omount of time it will toko to cover this moteriol in terms 
of the number and length of the doss periods. In making this estimate, 
it is wise to remember that mastery of oudio-lingual material Is 
time-consuming. 

2. Examine the textbook carefully with the ob|ect of preparing an 
inventory list of the content. 

3. Select from this inventory list the Herns of basic content to be pre- 
sented audio-lingually. 

4. Select from the text or compose basic pattern sentences which con- 
tain these Hems of basic content. These sentences will be the focal point 
around which most of the audio-lingual presentation will be built. They 
should be limHed to the grammatical points contained In the chapters and 
should incorporate as much of the vocabulary of the chapters as possible. 

5. The basic pattern sentences might be In the form of statement^ 
question^ answers to questions or meaningful utterances. They might be 
presented to the clau through either Approodi 1 or Approach 2, os pre- 
viously described in the chapter entHled "Speaking." A combination of 
both approaches might be preferred. 

e In ApprocKh 1, a sel^len of the besk pattern sentences might be 
incorporated Into o brief dialog, previously prepared by the teacher, 
involving two roles and not more than six er seven utterances. The 
diaiog is presented te the class for group memorixotfon. The bosle 
patterns are then used for drill practice foieugh repefitien, directed 
dialog, transformation, substitution and variation drills. In the prereod- 
ing phase, the constructions will be simpler and the sentences shorter 
than these given in the model dialog, but the procedures wU' be the 
same. 

• Many of tho procoduros outlinod in thU pho:o oi loonianQ wrr* Migeottad by Potrkto 
O'Connor in kor ortido, "Mod»rn Foroisn Lonfuagot in the Soeondory ^odt: frtnsilng 
Instruction/' lullotin I960, No. 9. U. S. Govornmont Printing OAco, Washington 25, 0. C. 
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• In Ap|Nv»acli 2, thn bask pnllnm MntoncM mlfht bn unndi in bvIMInf 
up actinn-innpnnMM In nnnvnrbnl cunt and a tnrint nf i|untHnnt and 
antwnrt, nr mtpnnnni In dimdnd dialnp in a pmf mnivn dnvnlnionnnl 
of tfrudum and vn c obu l nry. Thn basic pattomt shnuld, Mininfnin, bn 
tnincind In fivn rltn In pupil activily in Hin form nf oclinnHntpnntnt, 
mspnntnt In quntHnnt nr Amdnd dtainf, f omns and brinf cnnvnrso* 
linns. Thn vncabnlarif b i^xntnnlnd in mnoninffol ulltroncnt nr in 
snntnncn form. SuppbaMiiluiy molnrial may -bn oddnd nr inrorporolnd, 
at nuriinnd bninw. Fannin drills mifht altn bn incnrpnroind. 

6. If Approach 1 is usnd, the dialog musi bn prepared to indudn all Ihn 
basic f nerns sninctnd in slop 4. These patterns might bn included either in 
the original dialog the doss will memorize or in the drills to follow. The 
drills themselves moy indude new basic pattern sentences as supplementary 
or adaptation moterialsr such as "WiuvM Uhr ist %s?" or "Sind Sin keank?" 

e After Ihn dialog hw boon alinnsl mastered, plan to drill at lootl one 
nf thn basic patte r n s each day. 

e Nan each period In indudn a tytinmalic mvinw nf material pmvtnutly 
matinmd as woll os snmn of the new motnrlaL 

7. If Approach 2 is usnd» it is necessary to plan each day's lesson as a 
unit for presentotion in which each unit includes drill on at least one or 
mote of the bode pattern sentences. All of the sentences selected in step 4 
above must be included in the total units presented. The systematic review 

each bosb pattern sentence every few periods is recommended. The 
more difficult constructions should reappear most frequently. 

8. Supplementary moteriol moy be added, if needed or dedred, in both 
approaches. 

• Supplnmnnlary malorial which creates a foroign language atmnsphnm 
and Spracbgnf fiM and holps In predispose pupils In diinUng in Ihn 
foreign language. Such expressions would indudn llinsn usnd in 
greetings and clossreom rnutinns. 

e Supplnmnnlary molnrial which stimulates interest end ol Ihn some time 
broadens Ihn vncnbulary of pupils, such as Ihn first name of ooch 
mnmbor of the doss in Iho foreign languogn; thn pnrsmMl dnscriptinn 
nf members of Iho doss in terms nf dnthing, height, enmpinxinn; thn 
dnscriptinn of mnoAois nf the fomily in Inmw nf rolatinnsh^, age, 
names; "dessronm geography" (the plocomnnl of nb|ncls and persens 
in thn room, who nils noxi to whom, in front of whom, other donating 
arrangements). 

e Other supplnmnnlary molnrial in Ihn form nf nxptossinns usnd sriih 
oerivitbs involving vocabulary and structure. In thn use nf numbed 
for nxampin, thn words 1st, wonfoor, mof, gnfnilt durch, nr tpsdal 
expressions needed for playing games nr making Inbphnnn calls may 
bn supplied. 

Caution should be exercised in adding supplementary material to ovoid 
excessive building of vocabulary by identification, such as in response to 
the question, "Was ist das?". Vocabulary is most useful in meaningful 
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utterances or sentences, however short. Care should also be exercised to 
include only structural items which have already been learned. Exceptions 
to this recommendation may be made for special expressions which are 
memorized as a unit such as Keine Ursache. 

9. In both approaches: 

• The review material should be interwoven with the new material 
wherever possible. 

• The drills and devices to be used in each day's lesson should be 
determined in advance. These may include the oral drills mentioned 
in the chapter entitled "Speaking" as well as playing games, singing 
songs, reciting simple poems, making telephone calls, doing arith- 
metical problems or ordering a simple meal. 

* Very little new material should be introduced in any one class period. 
During the audio-lingual phase there should be several days on which 
no new material is introduced at all. 

* Audiovisual devices should be included wherever they promote audio- 
lingual l oomings. 

10. Prepare a teaching script or "rundown" for each day's lesson con- 
taining the details of content and procedure. It should be remembered 
that sufBdent repetition by the class, first after and then along with the 
teacher's model, are requisite before automatic responses can be obtained. 
While the script or "rundown" should allow for some flexibility, it should 
contain sufficient detail so that the teacher will not have to think about 
what he is to do next when he is in front of the class. Like an orchestra 
leader or the moderator of a fast-moving performance, he must keep the 
action running rapidly and smoothly if the procedure is to be successful 
and SmCient- 

For the transition to the reading and writing stages of learning, see the 
chapters entitled "Reading," "Writing" and "Pronunciation." 

Summary of Procedures in the Prereading Phase 

1. Determine the scopo of the completely oudio-linguol phase in terms 
of content to bo covered and time allotted. 

2. Examine the textbook carefully. 

3. Prepare on imrentory list of the basic content. 

4. Select or cemposo Basic Pattern Sentences or meaningful utterances 
which illustrate the points of the inventory. 

5. Dofermino Iho monnor of presenting these basic pattern sentences. 

o Incorporate them into brief dialogs for group memorization and 
drill practice. 

o Prepare lessons which build up vocabulary and structure. 

6. ddd supplomontary material. 

7. Divide tte total material into units for class presentation. 

B. Plan the systematic review of each basic pattern. 

9. Determine the devices to be used in each unit of presentation. 

10. Incorporate audiovisual devices where practical. 

11. Write a detailed script or "rundown" for each class period. 
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The Textbook Phase 

Transition to the Textbook Phase. A specific time limit to this pre- 
textbook phase of instruction cannot be definitely stipulated. Recommenda- 
tions of authorities vary from several weeks to one semester. 

Determining factors involve: 

o Age and maturity of pupils 

o Skill and experience of the teacher 

o Degree to which the foreign language differs in sound from English 

o Availability of mechanical aids (language laboratory) 

Ultimately/ it is the teacher who must decide when the transition from 
the pretextbook period to the use of printed materials will be made. 

Presentation in the Textbook Phase. The use of text materials for 
audio-lingual presentation after the prereading period is over involves a 
judicious choice of items and careful planning in presentation. A more 
limited amount of the text content will be presented than that during the 
pretextbook phase. The content will have to be carefully selected with a 
view to fixing the basic speech patterns most essential for developing 
audio-lingual competency. 

The type of textbook being used will determine to a great extent the 
amount and kind of selection and adaptation required. Textbooks which 
follow a strictly grammatical approach to language learning will require 
more adaptation than those which emphasize vocabulary, idiom and 
grammar in conversational context using words of high frequency. 

Transition to Complex Content. As the course progresses, language 
utterances become more complex in structure. Content increases rapidly in 
vocabulary and idiom. Some of the content may be required for reading 
recognition or aural comprehension only. Audio-lingual presentation will 
tend to decrease in favor of reading presentation or aural presentation. 
Audio-lingual presentation will be replaced more and more by audio-lingual 
practice of material already seen in the reading. 

The -increase in complexity and range of language content requires 
integrating the four skills in the hear, say, see, write process. While it is 
important that basic patterns needed for audio-lingual competency be 
presented as far as possible audio-lingually, the ^Tiear and say'^ of the 
pretextbook phase should be followed by ^'see and write.^^ 

Steps in Selection. The teacher will have to examine each chapter in 
the textbook in terms of providing pupils with a language experience 
in situational context using the content of the text. The following steps are 
suggested: 

1. Decide whether or net the items contained in the lesson are needed 
for audio-lingual competency. 
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D«t*nnin* whcHiar or not tho itoms of tho losson art moro suitoblo 
for audio-lingual prosontation than for qudio-lingual practico. 

3. Soloct tho itoms in the losson which lend themselves to audio-lingual 
presentation. 

4. Plan the manner in which the items are to be presented. 

5. Correlate, wherever possible, the materials used with the topics 
chosen for audio-lingual experiences for the grade. Topics are sug- 
gested in the chapter entitled "Audio-Lingual Experiences." 

Suggested Criteria for Selection. For each of these steps, the follow- 
ing criteria may be helpful: 

Need 

e Structures needed for audio-lingual competency are outlined in the 
chapter entitled "The Structures." 

e Vocabulary and idioms of high frequency are needed for audio-lingual 
competency. The following books may be used as guides for the 
selection of items of high frequency: 

Unsere Muffersprache, Arbeitshefte fiir den Deutschunterricht in 
hoheren Schulen, Heft 1, 2, und 3. Hons Thiel. Diesterweg. 

Deutseh fur AusSander, Teil 1 und la. Hermann Kessler. Kessler. 
Deutseher Alltag, Ein Gesprachsbuch fiir Ausidnder. Johanna Haarer. 
Hueber. 

Kleines Deutsehlandbuch fur AusISnder. Rudolf Meldau. Hueber. 
Vocabulaire Allemand Pregressif. Rend Michda. Chilton-Didier. 

Suitability 

o Most structures needed for audio-lingual competency will be suitable 
for audio-lingual presentation. Among the criteria for selecting the 
items are the following: 

The possibility of presenting the stn^cture with vocabulary of high 
frequency in a concrete situational context which will be compre- 
hensible and assimilable by pupils 

The possibility of presenting the structure through the use of one of 
the pattern drills 

If one or both of these conditions are met, the teacher might consider 
the relative advisability of presenting some structures instead of others 
from among those required by the syilabus for audio-lingual com- 
petency. Teachers may establish their own criteria for selection. 

a New words and expression's whose meanings can be inferred and 
which eventually will be incorporated into the active vocabulary might 
be presented. They must, however, fit into the situational context of 
the prasentotion. 

The Items Selected. If it is decided that a structural item, as well as 
some of the vocabulary and idioms, is suitable for oudio-linguol presenta- 
tion, a judicious selection of expressions incorporating these items must be 
mode. They should be (a) restricted to the important items of the lesson, 
(b) presentable through pattern drills or conversational sequences of 
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intemt to pupils (c) representative of progremon in the looming procesiir 
(d) comprehended by pupils during the presentation, (e) incogso r olid inlo 
o seriesir cxtivity (such os o gome, playlet or dialog), or convorsotional 
sequence, preferably one which might be correlated vnth a req u ired topic 
for oudfo-lingual experience. 

Importont new words might be used with review structures and new 
structures with review words. Only where meanings can be inforred should 
new words be preseriied with new structures. 

Efforts should be mode to utilize the vocabulary of the textbook and to 
suit the situational context to the text materials. 

Differentiating According to Textbooks. Where textbooks utilize the 
cfialog form in conversational sequences, basic pattern s entence s which 
contain structures and vocabulary suitable for audfo-fingual pre s entation 
may be taken direcHy from the text. These might be mode the for 
pattern drilk and provide the situational context. 

Where tradHional textbooks list vocabulary of low frequency and con- 
tain model sentences which do not relate to ony sHualional cotriext, banc 
pattern sentences in situational context will have to bo mmpnisfl by the 
teacher. 

The Manner of Presentation. Since there can be no prescribed 
manner to present all structures and vocabulary audio-lingually, only 
suggestions for such presentation can be offered here. 

• Teadien may wish to prese nt each structural item siperelsly through 
pattern drill proctiGe induding appropriate vernhulecy end follow the 
pattern practice by application in brief, functienol dfoleg form, os 
Hlustmted below in Presentatien L 

o Toochers nray wish to incorporate the important struduces end vocabu- 
lary info a brief dialog to bo pr esente d to the dam for group 
m e m or im tien and pattern practice, as d esc r i b ed hi Approach 1 on 
page 26 in the chapter on tHl s d "Sjmoking," and os iffesireled below 
inPiesentaffenn. 

In all coses standard practices, such tis the utilization of concrete illustra- 
tions, still serve os important elements in presenting language content 
oudio-lingualiy. Gmiporing the height of two pupik or the size of tsra 
books, using gestures or other standard devices, are incorporated info the 
presen t ation for the vividness n eeded to associate expresdon srith idea. 

Prasenring tlw Structures 

Presentatfon I 



Step 1. In presenting structures, the use of a pattern drill is recom- 
mended to teach grammar in use. (See 'Tattems for Drill.*0 New structures 
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should be, wherever possible, presented through more than one drill. In 
the case of verbs of new conjugations or irregular verbs, the repetition 
drilk should be followed by restotement-relay drills (directed dialog) and 
substitution drills. 

Step 2. The pattern drills might be followed by question*^nswer drills, 
preferably in the situational context of the lesson. 

Step 3. The question-answer material might be incorporated into a 
dialog or conversational sequence to which simple supplementary material 
might be added. These dialogs might prepare students for their required 
audio-lingixii experiences. (See page 46.) 

Although step 2 should follow step 1, it is not necessory for step 3 to 
come immediately after step 2. In the intervening time, pupRs may read 
material containing the new structures and vocabulary and may unctortafce 
written practice with the Hems. Step 3 might coniain nMitwriwIcn^i K periffn ce d- 

UlmhuHom I: Double Obiect Pronouns 

Stop 1: A Pattern Drill (SubstHuHon Drill.) Used in the sHuational 
context of the textbook moterial, utilizing new vocabulary which con be 
inferredL or reviewing vocabulary. 

Tea^ Pupg 

Ich tribe OwMi dot BuA Idi 

kb gaoe Hiiien den ApfsL ldi( 

Idi tribe Uumn die Zritimt. kh 

kh tebe Ihnen die Bucher. kh 

Er ttot mir den ApM. 

Sin tibtmir dieTinle. 

Slop 2: The Question-Answer Drill 
O eh e n Sie es mit? Jm, 

Ge^Sieihnmir? Jo, kh tribe ihn Ihnen. 

6 mm Sie sitt mir? Jo,idi 

ZeitenSiesiemit? Jo, kb leite sie I 

Zeiten Sie ihn mit? Ju, ich zeite il 

The pattern drill might be repeated wHh the verb leihen. The drills 
might also be conducted wHh other double object combinofions. 

Step 3: The Dialog (The examples given are only those wHh mir 
ai^ Ihnen m indirect objects. Dialogs with other combinations of pronouns 
might be utilized in the same way.) 
fintvarioHen: 

(Supphmeniary Material) 

Teochev: Guten Tog, Hons. 

Pupil: Guten Tot/ HerrUhrer. 

Teocher: Was haben Sie in der Hand? 

Pupil: Idi habe ein sdiones Budi fiber Deutscbland. 



■ir. 

nir. 



O 

ERLC 
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(Basic Pattern Sentence) 

TMciMr: Imihan Sia as mir ffir nMiiM Klosse? 

Pupil: Abcr gum. tch leihe e% Ihnen mit Vergnugun. 

Second varkdion: 

(Supplementary Material) 

M hdb* uiiM Anskhtskarte des Kolner Dorns. 

(Bask Pattern Sentence) 

Toochor: Zeigen Sie sie mirl (Zeige sie mir!) 

Pupil: Abor gom. Ich leihe es Ihnen mit Vorgnugen. 

Third varkslien: 

Pupil: Idi hob* oin schones tuch und eine Ansichtslcorte fiber Koln. 
Yeusber: Geben Sie sie mir? (Gibst du sie mir?) 

Pupil: Aber gem: Ich gebe sie Ihnen mit Vergnfigen. 

Illustration II: Gegenwart II of Reflexive Verbs 



Step 1: The Pattern Drill 
Teacher 

Ich komme (midi). 

Ich wosche (mich). 
kh lege (mkh hin). 

Ich ziehe (mkh an). 

Ihr wascht (euch). 

Ihr setzt (eudi). 



Pupil 

Ich habe mich gekfimmt. 
Ich habe midi gewaschen. 
Ich habe mich hingelegt. 
Ich habe mich angezegen. 
Ihr habt euch gewaschen. 
Ihr habt euch gesetzt. 



Step 2: The Question-Answer Drill 
Wann waschen Sie sich? kh wasche mich, wenn ich auktehe. 

Wann ziehen Sie sich an? Ich ziehe midi an, wenn kh aufsiehe. 

(Repeat Steps 1 and 2 with er, sie, es, wir, s/e, and du.) 



Step 3: The Dialog 

first variation: 

(Supplementary Materia:) 

Teacher: Guten Tag, Hans. Wie geht es Ihnen? 

Pupil: Danke, sehr gut, aber ich bin mfide. 

(Basic Pattern Sentence) 

Teacher: Wann haben Sie sich gestem hingelegt? 

Pupil: Ich habe mich um Mittemacht hingelegt. 

Teacher; Das ist zu spot. 

Second variation: 

Teacher: Guten Morgen, Hons. Sic kommen zu spat. 

Pupil: Dos stimmt. 

Teacher: Um wieviel Uhr hoben Sie sich an den Frfihstfickstisch gesetzt? 
Pupil: Ich habe mich um adit Uhr an den Frfihstfickstisch gesetzt. 

Presentation II 



The important items of the lesson are incorporated into a brief dialog 
for group memorization. Basic pattern ssniences might be chosen from the 
text or composed by the teacher utilizing text materials. Content may 
include familiar and unfamiliar patterns leading to pattern drills. 
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Step 1: IMalog, llluttration (Double Object Pronouns) 

Ml 

H s lg e : Oulen Tof^ Hensl 

Hens: Outan Tef, Hs l iel Sieb hierl kh hobe nine Je u t s cbe ZeHunf end 
efai d s utsche s lech, kb fsbe dir die ZeHunf fur deine deulsebe 

He l fu : Du f fc s f sie mM Wirklkb? 

Hens: Jewehll kb fsbe sie dir niH Vergnufen. 

Hs lf e: Tnueend Denk, Hens.- 

Psvtif 



■edi fir Aren Freund Jnbeb. 



Helfn: Osben Sie Am dns Aicb fir 


seine devtsche fOesse? Wirklkb? 


Hens: Jewebll kb fsbe es An nH Vergnufen. 

Helge: VMen Dank, Hans. Dos ist sehr nett von Ihnen. 


Step 2s PaHem Drilb (Only partial drills are given here. Each drill 
is continued to cover a suflRdent number of forms.) 


Teocfcer 


PupH 


POrfI 






kh gebe es Anen. 


kb gebe Anen die Zettwng. 


kh gebe sie Anen. 


Ink B ^ 

IQI IHII9II Wel BglW^» 


kh gebe An Anen. 


kh gebe Ihnen die ZeHungen. 


kh gebe sie Anen. 


kh gebe Anen ffie Adressen. 


kh gebe sie Anen. 


Sie gcben mir des Aicb. 


Sie geben es mk. 


Sie geben wir die Zeitung. . 


Sie geben sie mir. 


Sie geben mir den Arief. 


Sie geben An mir. 


Hens gibi dir des Aidi. 


Huns gAt es dir. 


HnnsgAl dir dte Zeitung . " 


Hons gibt sie dir. 


Hens gibt dir den Brief. 


Hans gAt An dir. 


A gAl eocb des Bucb. 


A gibt es each. 


A gAt eucb die Zsilong. 


A gibt sie each. 


Kn * 

Be Be^Bv* 


Agibt Aneuch. 


A gAl ens des Buck. 


AgAtesuns. 


AgAl uns die ZsHung. 


Agibt sie uns. 


A gAt uns den Brief . 


Agibt An uns. 


MB 






Sie geben es Am. 


Sie geben Am die Zeitung. 


Sie geben sin Am. 


CSa ■ tl -B 

91b ^BMII Iralle OTIo B^lBg* 


Sie geben An Am. 


Sie geben Ar das Bech. 


Sie geben es Ar. 


Sie geben Ar die Zeitung. 


Sie geben sie Ar. 


Sie geben Ar den Brief. 


Sie geben An Ar. 
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Step 3: Question«Answer Drills 
Teacher 

Hier itf das luch. 

GeWn Sie es mir? 



Hier ist die ZeHung. 
Geben Sie sie mir? 

Hier isl der Irief. 
Geben Sie ihn mir? 

Hier sind die Adressen. 
Geben Sie sie mir? 



Pupil 

Jo! Ich gebe es Ihnen. 
Jo! Ich gebe sie Ihnen. 
Ja! Ich gebe ihn Ihnen. 
Ja! Ich gebe sie Ihnen. 



Presenting Vocabulary and Idioms 

Vocabulary and idioms from the new lesson may be presented audio- 
lingually when their meanings can be illustrated or inferred. Inference may 
be assisted by gesture, chalk drawings, pantomime, paraphrasing or 
definition. The presentation may be combined with the structure drills or 
take the form of a repetition drill which might also be followed by other 
drills, such as transformation, substitution or completion drills. The three 
steps used in presentin;^ the structures may also apply to presenting 
vocabulary or idioms. 

Illustration I: Prepositions inferred through Gesture 
Step 1: Pattern Drill I Repetition Drill 

Teacher Pupil 

Ich lege die Kreide in den Kosten. Ich lege die Kreide in den Kcnlen. 

Ich lege die Kieide nuf den Kcnlen. Ich lege die Kreide ouf den Koslen. 

Ich lege die Kreide unter den Kosten. Ich lege die K r e i de unler den Koslen. 

Alternate Pattern Drill — Repetition and Action Response 

Teacher Pupil (repeatsondperformstheadion) 

Legen Sie die Kieide in den Koslen 

undsogen Sie: ''kb lege die Kreide Ich lege die Kreide in den Koslen. 
in den Koslen." 

Legen Sie die Kreide ouf den Koslen 

und sogen Sie: "kb lege die Kreide Ich lege die Kreide ouf den Koslen. 
ouf den Kcnlen." 

(Pupils should be trained to repeat the command in its proper form as they do 
the action, so that the teacher need not repeat the command ""Wiederholen Sief') 

Pattern Drill II — Completion Drill 

Teacher Pupil 

Ich lege die Kreide in den Koslen. 

Ich lege die Kreide ouf den Koslen. 

Ich lege die Kreide unler den Kcnlen. 

Step 2: Question*Answer (Accompanied by Teacher Action) 

Wohin lege ich die Kreide? Sie legen die Kreide in den Koslen. 

Worouf lege kh den lleislifl? Sie legen den Kleislifl ouf den Koslen. 
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Step 3: Dialog 

(Suppha n ntary Malarial) 

W* 1st di« w«isM FullfMter? 

ffosic Poffam Smntanf) 

Di« woisM mifbdor 1st In dnm Koston. 

Wn 1st din rotn FOlIfndnr? 

Din rate FSlIfndnr 1st nuf dnm Koslnn. 

IUy$tnrton II: foods 

A repetition drill which is a favorite during the early years is the "build- 
up/* which can be used with classified vocabulary. This pattern drill may 
be followed by steps 2 (Question-Answer) and 3 (Dialog). 

Zum firShstuck esse kh Irnt. 

esse ich Brat und Butter. 

esse kh Brat, Butter und Einr. 

esse ich Brat, Butter, Einr und Kuchnn. 

Choice of Answers. Pupils may often wish to answer questions in 
their own words and out of context of the drills or dialogs. It is wise to 
permit some freedom, but one must do so without altering the purpose of 
the presentation for the class. The individual teacher will adapt himself 
to this contingency in the interest of pupil growth and individual differences. 
Considerable sidll may be required to make the adjustments so that the 
purposes of the presentation may be served. 

Other Uses of the Textbook. The writing of drill patterns to reinforce 
audio-linguol learnings is treated in the chapter entitled ^'Writing" under 
the subheading "Guided Writing." It is important that the exercises be 
carefully patterned in order to emphasize automatic response and prevent 
excesMve grammatical analysis. The reading of material in the textbook 
may be intensive or extensive. Reference to the chapter entitled 'Heading" 
b suggested. 



Language Laboratories 

Purposes, Advantages and Concepts 

Purposes. Because the foreign language course involves the acquisition 
of sldlls in understanding and speaking, the language laboratory is effec- 
tive in promoting the attainment of its objectives. The language laboratory 
hos two principal purposes: (1) it facilitates the assimilation of speech 
patterns into pupils' habits of expression by repetiticn and overlearning in 
a self-contained listener-speaker situation and (2) it provides abundant 
opportunity in or out of class for audio-linguol practice and aural experi- 
ence with authentic materials. The tape recorders and record players pro- 
vide a consistent model. They can reproduce a sentence for imitation in 
precisely the same form, over and over again. AAachines will not become 
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bored with repeating a model sentence, nor will their voices betray 
irritation and fatigue. Recordings can provide a variety of voices for the 
pupils' recognition and irikitation. These recordings inspire confidence as 
being unquestionably genuine foreign language. By taking over part of the 
burden of supplying sufficient repetitions to provide ample listening experi* 
ence, the machines can free the teacher for the important job of noting the 
progress and determining points of difficulty which will require additional 
practice. 

The Individuol Experience. The listener 5$ isolated from the group by 
earphones or by booths and earphones. He is able to give maximum 
attention since he cannot listen to anything else, and is given what amounts 
to a private lesson. This individual experience permits a repetition of 
patterns without the self-consciousness incurred by exposure to the criticism 
of classmates. 

In traditional class procedures, the pupil can speak individually for only 
a very limited amount of time, since opportunity for all members of the 
class to speak must be provided. Where all pupils in a class use laboratory 
equipment, each pupil has the opportunity to speak individuclly into the 
microphone at the same time as his classmates. Pupils' individual speaking 
experience is therefore extended. 

All the Sound. The language laboratory provided with high fidelity 
equipment gives pupils the advantage of hearing all the sounds recorded 
by the speaker. In ordinary class procedures, much sound is lost through 
outside distractions, the inattention of students and the distance the 
teacher's voice must travel. Interference in the learning process through 
the often inaudible and inaccurate statements made by classmates is 
obviated by the use of the language laboratory. It is important to remember 
that the clarity of the acoustic image is the basis of language learning. 

DifFerent Concepts of the Language Laboratory. The language 
laboratory may be (1) a practice room where students may report after 
school or during study periods, (2) a practice room into which pupils may 
be scheduled for certain periods during their regular class hours, (3) part 
of the regular classroom or (4) the regular classroom. 

I. The after-class practice room. This concept of the language 
laboratory can be of most use at the secondary level, if it is supervised by 
a language teacher. In the initial stages of learning, pupils need such 
supervision. As pupils advance they can make more and more use of this 
type of laboratory without assistance. The large numbers of pupils in 
secondary schools make expert administration and general supervision of 
the program necessary. 
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2. The practice room for regular class periods. The scheduling of 
classes into special rooms for practice during class periods requires 
coordinating instructional with administrative programs. 

3. The use of part of a classroom as a language laboratory. 
Coordinating the regular closswork with the use of language laboratory 

equipment for only some of the students con be most effective with small 
groups. 

With large and small groups, teachers must plan a rotation system for 
the use of the equipment and plan coordinated lessons in which both 
groups may be accommodated. This plan is not advisable with beginning 
classes. 

Two additional problems, utilization of time and acoustic interference, 
ore presented by this type of laboratory: 

Use of Time 

When the pupils who have recorders listen to their voices played 
bock, the other pupils must be engaged in another activity or must 
listen to their classmates' recordings through channels provided for 
this purpose. 

Acoustic Interference 

The activity of pupils who are not using the equipment might inter- 
fere with the listening and recording of those so engoged. 

d. The entire classroom as a laboratory. Ideally, every foreign 
language classroom on the secondary level should be a language labor- 
atory, so that all the ongoing activities of language learning may be 
integrated with the use of the laboratory. In this case, however, the use of 
folding booths or regular desks or tables is recommended, so that when 
the laboratory is not in use, the regular class program will not be hindered 
by lack of pupil socialization. 

Equipping the Laboratory 

Equipment should be chosen with a view to fidelity, durability, simplicity 
of operation and versatility.* 

The equipment of the laboratory will vary with its use during the school 
day (see above, "Different Concepts of the Language Laboratory") and 
the amount of money available. 

Many different types of laboratories may be installed. The two most 
important functions to be considered are listening through earphones and 
recording pupils' voices. In general, laboratories fall into four categories: 

1. The listening laboratory in which each station has earphones. One 
tape recorder at the teacher's desk transmits the lesson. Pupils have 
only on-off and volume controls. 

* SuggcsHons for tho purchaso of longuago loborotory equipment will be found in the 
Furcnos# Guid# for Chtof Sfofo School Officers. Ginn & Co. 1959. Manufocturofs ond 
suppliers of electronic equipment olso provide specie! guides ond bulletins. 
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2. The laboratory in which pupils have "activated" earphones through 
which they hear the tape or disc and also their own voices as they 
speak, electronically transmitted through the earphones. 

This laboratory may or may not include several tape recorders on 
which pupils' voices may be recorded by the teacher if he so wishes. 

The pupils' voices, as well as the "master" voice on tape or disc, 
may be played back to the individual pupil or to the entire class. 

3. The combination laboratory, which may be of two kinds: (a) one^m 
which part of the class listens, through activated or nonactivated 
earphones, and part of the class is at stations which have individual 
recorders; or (b) one in which part of the class works with the labor- 
atory equipment of either type in (a) and part of the class works 
directly with the teacher. In both cases, a rotation plan is necessary. 

4. The "complete" laboratory, in which every pupil in the class can 
record on an individual tape recorder and can hear teacher, tape, or 
disc, individually or collectively. 

Versatility through Channels. In selecting equipment, it is wise to 
consider that the number of channels installed might provide for 

• Several topes to be heard by different groups at the same time 

o The use of phonograph records 

o Direct teacher instruction via microphone 

• Teacher monitoring of individual stations 

• Individual pupil-teacher one- or two-way communication 

• Pupil recording of his voice on the tape 

• Playback of pupil's tape individually or to the entire class through 
earphones or a class public address system 

Principles of Selection. In selecting equipment, the aim should be to 
provide maximum foreign language learning for a maximum number of 
pupils in the foreign language department. To this end, it might be wise to 
remember that it is preferable to have more classrooms provided with 
simple equipment than a single classroom with costly equipment. A balance 
should be achieved, however, among the factors of (1) concept of the 
laboratory, (2) effectiveness of furthering the learning process, (3) number 
of pupils to be served. It may be helpful for teachers to know that 

• It is more important for pupils to listen and ropoat than to record. 

• It is important that pupils be able to record their own voices on occasion. 

• It is important that pupils hear their own voices if they have recorded 
them. 

• It is important that teachers often monitor and review pupils' per- 
formance. 

For these purposes, it is suggested that the language laboratory provide 
for the following: 

• Each student station should have activated earphones and a micro- 
phone. 
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• Som* tap* or magnetic disc recorders should be provided for pupils 
recording of voices. 

e Channels should be provided, so that: 

Pupils can hear the teacher (individually or collectively) 

Pupils can hear their own voices played bock (individually or col- 
lectively) 

Pupils can hear both tapo and phonograph 

e Several stations may be provided with individuai tape recorders for 
more able pupils to do individual work and also to self-monitor their 
own recordings. 

Other Considerations 

Supervision Needed. Where the language laboratory is located in 
the classroom, it is supervised by the teacher, if the language laboratory 
is separated from the regular classroom, its operation must be supervised 
at all times by a faculty member or student aid. 

Procuring Topes. Commercial companies provide topes with texts or 
visual materials. Tapes may be mode from discs, with the permission of 
the companies which produce the discs. The German Embassy has pre- 
pared topes for classroom use. 

Preserving the Topes. Duplicate copies of master topes should be 
mode, and master topes should be preserved for future copying. Topes 
break or stretch, are affected by excessive dampness or heat and are 
therefore susceptible to distortion. 

Coordinoting Visual Aids. Slides, filmstrips, pictures and charts may 
be coordinated effectively with language laboratory practice, especially 
when language learnings are integrated with cultural content. 

The Material on the Tapes 

Making the Topes. Wherever possible, native or near-native voices of 
pleasant tone and very clear and accurate diction should be used for 
making tapes. The recordings should be at normal speed to preserve 
correct intonation, it is preferable, however, to have a non-native with 
good pronunciation and intonation who has a knowledge of the recording 
of lessons than to have a native untrained in this skill. 

e The room in which the tope is mad* should be free of extraneous noise 
and interruptions if it is not soundproofed. 

e Directions should be given on the tape and should be clear and succinct. 
If they are complex, they should be repeated. Pupils should be given 
time to odfust themselves to the situation; pauses between sentences 
in the directions are recommended. If a book is used in conjunction 
with the exercises, page, paragraph and line numbers should be given. 
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• Tlw t«qu«nc«t of tho oxorcisos should bo modo door. Tapos should 
inform and forowarn. Tho ond of tho oxokIso should bo indicatod by 
topo or toachor. 

• To allow for pupil hositation and slowor redo of roproduction, tho 
pousos allowod for pupils' ropotition should bo longor than tho timo 
It took to rocord tho phraso, word or sontonco. Excossivo longth, 
howovor, inducos borodom and impationco and hindors loarning 
through loss of tho "roeoney" factor. 

• A singlo oxorciso should bo only a fow minutos in longth. As a rulo, it 
IS advisabio for pupils to spond only about half the class period using 
tho laboratory. 

The Content of the Tapes. The content of the topes will vary with 
the particular needs of pupils. In all cases, it should be closely integrated 
with the classroom work, except when pupils ore working on special 
projects. The topes may be used in developing all language skills, but 
they are most effective in promoting speaking onrJ understanding. 

Pronunciation and Intonation. Hearing all the sound, and repealing 
It, promotes the acquisition of correct pronunciation and intonation. In 
laboratories where pupils may also record what they say, pupils may 
compare their production on the tape with the original, correct their mis- 
pronunciations and improve their intonation. Pupils may be corrected and 
assisted first by the teacher. As they advance, they may train themselves 
In self-monitoring. 

Drills to improve pronunciation and intonation may be specially devised 
for the production of individual sounds, sound sequences or intonation 
patterns. Pronunciation and intonation will also be improved through prac- 
ticing the patterns in learning structure and vocabulary, and through 
repetition of the oral narration of some of the reading material. 

The sequence for pronunciation is always listen-repeat. If pupils are 
given exercises in which they will first speak and then hear the correct 
form, they must be allowed opportunity to repeat the correct form after 
they have heard it. 

Orol Narration. Material selected from the reading may be narrated 
for aural comprehension or for reproduction by students. When read with- 
out pauses, the material should be no more than a few minutes in length. 
The passages selected for oral narration on the tape should represent the 
features in the reading which are most likely to be experienced aurally by 
pupils. 

When a passage is to be reproduced orally by pupils, it should first be 
heard once via tape in its entirety at approximately normal speed. The 
passage should be repeated by the tape with pauses left after short seg- 
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merits, such as after phrases or natural sense groupings. The passage may 
or may not be read a third time. 

When material is read only for aural comprehension by pupils, it may 
be read several times or at several different intervals. Intervening exercises 
in class on the passage may clarify comprehension. Each time, the passage 
will become clearer. A passage may be read as many as five times for 
aural comprehension. 

Drills Involving Changes of Form. Where drills involve changes of 
form by pupils, such os in exercises where questions are to be answered, 
vocabulary or idiom is to be added, or changes in structure are to be 
made, it is necessary to: 

e Allow sufficient time during the pause for tho pupil to mako tho chango. 

o Givo tho correct form on tho tope. 

o Allow timo (another and longor pause) for studonts to ropoat tho corrsct 
form from tho tapo modol twlco. 

Structures. The structures may be drilled in the language laboratory 
through some of the drills outlined in the chapter entitled "Patterns for 
Drill," or by other such drills devised by the teacher. It is important that 
no more than one major change be involved in each unit and that the 
changes be consistent throughout the exercise. A sufficient amount of 
content should be provided in the given form; the resulting change should 
represent only the desired variation. 

• In repetition drills, only listen-repeat is necessary. 

• The checking of forms already prepared by students may involve only 
Hston-repeat, or llston-ropeat-listen. 

• In othor drills, changos in form Involvo liston-chonge-liston-ropeat, 

in most cases, it is wise to have pupils listen to the whole drill a second 
or even a third time. 

Vocabulary and Idiom, in all cases, vocabulary and idiom should 
be presented functionally and in context in the language laboratory as 
well as in regular classroom procedures. 

if new vocabulary or idiom is presented, the sequence on the tape will 
vary with the type of drill, in repetition drills, only listen-repeat is neces- 
sary. in drills where vocabulary or idioms must be changed or supplied, 
the sequence should be listen, change-or-add, listen, repeat. 

Aural Comprehension. Aural comprehension of dialogs, anecdotes, 
and short stories, without the printed text, should be developed. The 
language laboratory is effective in developing this skill. As many repeti- 
tions as possible should be given pupils. Comprehension of the material 
should be chocked by the teacher. 



Reading 

Introduction 

The abilit/ to reod the foreign language with comprehension and en|oy- 
ment and without recourse to translotion into Biglhh is the aim of teaching 
reading as a communication skill. As soon os the audio Iwgual foundation 
hos been laid, reading should be begun. Detaib on the kdroduclion of 
reading ofter the prereading phose are given in the s ection entitled 
'Transition to the Written Word/' page 82. 

Reading may be basic or supplementary to the leoming sRualion. It may 
be undertaken for information, for study, for pleasure and for appreciation. 
In all cases, the reading should provide satisfactions to the learner. It 
should therefore be properly graded and taught so that a sullident amount 
of facility in comprehendon is achieved. Strong molivalien and appeo l to 
permanent interests will assist pupils in their pursuing readmg with greatest 
effectiveness. 

Types of Reading. Reodnig may be intendve, exlensivo or supple- 
mentary. It may also be oral or silent. The term inlendvo reodkig im pl ies 
that the reading is controlled and under the guidance of the teodier. It 
does not necessorily imply a slow, detoiled anolysis of the tOKt, but it does 
involve comprehension of the content and the examinalion and study of 
its new words and structures. Extendve rend i n g denot es i ndependent 
reading of a greater quantity of materiol, but it should be remembered 
that reading in o foreign language will in itself curtoR the amount in 
comparison to the quantity of such reading in one's native longuage. 
Bctensive reading in the foreign language oims pr i marily at rapid com- 
prehension of the content and generally ovoids det oi led study in any form. 

Bnphasis should be placed on intensive reading in the beghinfaig years 
but should be decreased gradually as the pupil pr og r e s s es to upper levels. 
Edensive reading should be introduced only after the pupR has acquired 
facility in reading simple texts. However, some s i ghtreodmg may be prac- 
ticed even in the early years when the teacher conriders it appropriate 
and difficulties are removed beforehond. In the upper grade s the c|uantity 
of extensive reading should be augmented so that pupib moy in crease 
■ their skill in reading, read independently and cover more ground. 

The content of the reading material at all levels should be outhenlic 
linguislically and cuhurally. Selection of the material should be guided 
by the relative ability of the pupil It should be iwHher too dMRcult nor 
too easy. 

Reading supplementary to intensive and extensive r eadmg should be 
an integral part of the foreign language course. It should be designed to 
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enrich pupils' knowledge of the foreign country and inspire them to read 
in the foreign language on their own. 

Selection of Reading Materials. Reading material should be chosen 
with regard to its suitability at various levels of learning. The material 
should be generally appealing to the interests of secondary school pupils 
and adopted to their reading ability and maturity in the various grades, 
relative to the different types of reading os described above. Suggestions 
for materials suitable for pupils are given in the section entitled "Suggested 
Reading Program." 

It is recommended that the publications bo pleasing to the eye. They 
should be attractively and firmly bound, clearly printed, well-edited and 
effectively illustrated in order to arouse the pupiPs interest and invite him 
to read. They should furnish the necessary vocabulary and a variety of 
effective exercises for the mastery of the reading. 

The most fruitful period of nurturing indhriduol reading habits is in the 
adolescent years. The good teacher can extend the scope of his pupils' 
interests, add variety to their tastes and increase the range of their intel- 
lectual resources. It is the responsibility of the foreign language depart- 
ment to provide an adequate collection of readmg materials. For extensive 
and siqtplementary reading, collaborotion with the school librarian, and 
the setting up of classroom libraries, con fodlHale and lighten the task 
of the teacher. 

Teaching Reading 

Intensive Reading 

Intensive reading b intended to develop the obiKly to understand the 
vfritten language without the intermediary of English. It serves to build an 
active as well os a recognitional vocabulary. The reading material may 
be used not only as a basis for oral discussion, but also to develop 
appreciation of language patterns and style. 

In the early years, intensive reading should be undertaken in class under 
the cfirection of the teacher. During these years, emphasis should be placed 
on oral presentation. It is suggested that pupik read aloud in order to 
fodlHote the associotion of the spoken word wMh the written symbol. 
Choral reathng after the teacher's model he^ develop this skill. If 
properly done, rearing aloud helps to improve pronunciation, intonation 
and fluency. Through this reading additional vocabulary and structural 
patterns may be learned. 

Since the procedures in intensive reoding should be adjusted to the 
pupils' progress os they continue their study of the foreign language, 
suggestions for the presentation of moteriol during different stages of 
development will be outlined. 
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Transition to the Writton Word. After the audio-lingual foundation 
has been laid, the octivHy of reading may be undertaken. The content 
used audio-lingually must now be presented visually. Caution must be 
exercised in the transfer from the prereading phase to the introduction of 
reading material, since it is at this point that pupils will first see written 
symbols and associate them with their sounds. (NOTE: If typewritten mote- 
riols are used and if o typewriter with special type is not available, a, o 
and u may be typed as oe, oe and ue, especiolly in the case of capital 
letters. Newspapers and magazines also sometimes employ this orthog- 
raphy. Likewise, in beginning dosses, the symbol for sz (P) may be written 

os IS.) 

1. If the content mastered audio-lingually is in the form of a dialog 
whose utterances are in o predetermined order, the following steps are 
recommended to initiote reading: 

o. Pupib repeat the dMeg ereUy several times {ust before the printed 
text ef the seme cetderd is ehmn to them. 

h. They repeat the dkdegs ereNy severe! tim es with the written text 
before them, rNsedoHag the oral vrith the writton form. It is hnperlant 
that this impesMea ef the oral on the w r itten word be dene in a 
msmtier thrd is tmtmmi ordl net analytical. 

c. PupHs may then repeat the diolag to t h emselve s (silently) as they 
prfoted text. Thb sileid "readinf*' should be d ens a svf- 
Rdeid number ef tinses in dos s or os hemewerh se that pupils become 
tboreughly fomiRar with M. 

2. If the moterial pupils have learned audio-lingually has been in the 
form of a variety of e x pre s s i ons (irat in any predetermined order), the 
reading should first be composed of these identical patterns or expressions. 
In this cose, the content, exactly os it will appear in Hs written form, should 
be presented os follows: 

(NOTE The oral pattern in steps a, b and c might be given either by the 
teacher or by o voice on tope.) 

a. The teacher reads eroNy while the pupib Ibton but do net look at 
any printod mntsriol 

h. Tho toochor repeo H Iho oral roading whib tho pupib now folbw 
silontly tho printod text. 

c. Tho te ach e r r opea b the oral reodinf of tho sonw text, but in short 
P^*"*** wRb Pdtofof tho pupib ropoot each phrase in chorus 
urhib rsnd ini from tho Mxt. 

d. Tho toochor and pupib rood tofothor the onKro soloction chorally 

-- OmO, - 

WllliWwo pWWCo 

o. As pupib d s monstral e praRdoncy, they may rood aloud individually. 

3. When pupib first start to read recombinations of patterns learned 
audio-lingually, the above steps ore also recommended. 
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A$ Pupils Progress. As pupils cdvance in the course, the procedures 
for intensive reading will change. 

e Oral presentation by the teacher will decrease. The passage or story 
"*®y ^ •’••d through only onco by tho te ach e r or tapo, with choral 
repetition resorved for cortain sections only. Pupils may read aloud 
individuolly sections udikh they have heard only once, or, where there 
is iHtlo danger of mispronuiKiation, after they hove read the passoge 
silently. 

• i*«ouse pupils will iiKreasingly encounter material which they have 

experienced audioJingually, an elimination of difficulties prior to 
tho reading will be necessary. 

• Drill and application of this new msrterial to fix content and check 
comprehension will increcMO. 

Tho Intensive Reading Lesson. In conducting the intensive reading 
lesson during the major part of the course, the following procedures are 
suggested. These may be used in whole or in port, depending on the 
iKiture of the selection and on the level of learning of the pupils. In all 
cose^ the teacher must encourage the pu5>il to concentrate on thought 
groups and phrases and guard him against deciphering meanings word 
by word. It is advisable and desirable that there be a minimum use of 
English in any phase of the reading lesson. 

1 . Thu reading suluctfon $hould he: 

e Prepared in class before it is CMsigned for homework. Tho assignmont 
should indudo a roroading of tho soloction at homo. 

o Motivated, proforably in roforonco to pupils' interosts and oxperionce. 
If the selection is part of a longor str»ry, tho connection with provieus 
reading should bo mcNie. 

o Dividod into suitable learning unii», profora b ly threo or four. 

o Summorixed at tho ond of tho ported. 

2. Each feorning unit should he: 

o Motivated briefly by a lecnling question or a statemont paraphrasing 
tho content. 

o Proparod for reading by the elimination of difficulties which might 
hinder comprehension. Tho moanings of now words or oxpressiens 
should bo olicHod from pupils and supp le m o ntod by tho teacher through: 
Gesture 

Chalk drimvings 

Paraphrasing 

Deffnittens 

Word study (word families, cognates, synonyms, antonyms) 

o Read in one of the following ways: 

Orally by the teacher, with pupils' books dosod 
Orally by tho toochor with pupils following the text 
Orally, first by the teacher, then by puplb in choral repetition 
Silently by pupils (The silent reading might be followed by pupils' 
oral reading, individually or in roles.) 
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• CImcIimI Imt niapralMMian by th« taodMr fhroufh quMtions and 
answara, campUtian qoMtians, muhiplo<lioica quastions, tru«>falM 
statomantt or swMMwiM 

• SummariiMl briofly bi mm or two alatMiMntc- 

Suggesrions for Devolepiiient of Each of These Phases 

Motivation. In motivaKng interest in the selection or the learning unit, 
the teacher should take every opportunity to provide enrichment through 
his own personal experience, allusions in the text to cultural references, 
attention to the theme or moral to be drawn from the story, and the 
relationship of the story content, theme or setting to pupils' experiences 
or needs. 

Eliminations of dHReulties. New words and expressions may be 
written on the blackboard with their s)nonyms, antonyms or related 
words. Inference from the context should be encouraged by the teacher's 
presentation of his questions to the class in eliciting meanings. 

Silent reading. A time limit of several minutes may be given pupils to 
discourage dawdling. Thb time limit, however, need not be adhered to 
strictly. Pupils may be told to look up when they have finished reading, 
or to start to write answers to exercises in the text. 

Pupils should be told not to look up words In the end-of-the-book 
vocabulary for meanings^ but to try to infer them from the text and 
recognize word families. 

Comprehension cheek. Checking comprehension includes drill and 
application of new words and expressions. Question-and-answer practice 
after each unit helps to fix foreign language content in pupils' minds 
and crystallize salient features of the story as it progresses. After each 
unit, several questions in such forms as completion, multiple choice or 
true-false statements, or direct questions on the content might be given 
pupils on index cards vrith directions to write the answers on the black- 
board in the foreign language. The sum total vif these questions might 
form a summary of the entire reading selection of the day. 

Questions of a personalized nature, using the language content of 
the reading, might be introduced wherever feasible to help develop 
conversational ability. 

Summaries. A summary of the entire selection may be made by means of 
e A review ef the blockbeard work os described above 

e Pupils' answers to key questions, each ef which summarizes one of the 
learning units 

e Pupils! summaries in the foreign language 
e Pupils' brief summaries in English 

e English equivalencies ef key statements which comprise a summary 
a A dictation ef a summary ef the passage 
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The Assignment. In addition to a rereading of the passage, the 
assignment should provide review of the new vocabulary and idioms in 
exercises which emphasize functional use of the foreign language content. 
Exercises involving word study, synonyms, antonyms, word families, true- 

false statements, completion and multiple choice questions may also be 
included. 



Advanced Courses. In the advanced courses, intensive reading will 
be more and more limited to passages selected for special interest or for 
the importance of their linguistic or story content. The passages chosen 
might represent selections containing key vocabulary, idioms or character- 
istic structures, content of literary value or both. Learning units are longer; 
pupils may summarize rapidly; questions ore broader and include refer- 



ences to character, story and plot, as well as new language patterns. 
Translations into good English style are permissible beginning with the 
fourth level. Pupils may be given passages to prepare intensively wrthout 
exhaustive intensive practice in class. 



Tests. Evaluation of pupils' achievement in reading should be frequent 
and regular. Tests should include the mastery of the foreign language 
content learned through the reading as well os the grasp of the salient 
points of the story. Suggestions for question types are given in the chapter 
entitled "Evaluation." 



Extensive Reading 

Silent Reading. Although reading aloud becomes an important part 
of the pupils pradice period either in the laboratory or in the classroom, 
it must be remembered that silent reading is the form of reading most 
prevalent and useful to the individual. Silent reading is introduced ond 
developed in the intensive reading lesson, as described above. It might be 
extend^ first to the silent reading of some of the passages of the regular 
text which need less preparation by the teacher and then to the reading 
of other books and materials. 

Purposes. Extensive reading has as its principal purpose the rapid 
comprehension of material for the increase of reading skill as well as the 
acquisition of an increased passive vocabulary. The amount of material 
read in this fashion is augmented as pupils advance. As pupils' reading 
power increases, their enjoyment also increases, provided the material 
chosen is of interest and value. 

Types of Material. In general, extensive reading should be based on 
a wide range of material containing elements for enrichment in literary 
and cultural backgrounds. The material chosen may be read in class or 
independently by pupils. It might be fiction or nonfiction. Periodicals and 
newspapers may be used. In all cases the comprehensibility of the material 
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should be consistent with the pupils^ linguistic achievement and intellectual 
maturity. 

Procedures. Although extensive reading implies independence in this 
activity^ the teaciter should train the student in the art of reading rapidly 
for comprehension. Before such practice begins the teacher may: 

• Motivate the story, giving a brief expionatory statement 

• Explain the new words or difficuit phrases needed for understanding 
the main point 

• Present a iist of questions to the students as a guide for their reading 

• Announce in advance that an oral or written summary will be required 

• Have students formulate questions on the content after they have been 
trained in these techniques 

Immediately after the selection has been read the teacher may check 
the pupils' comprehension of the content. 

When pupils are to select their own material for extensive reading, it is 
recommended that a specially selected reading list be posted in the class- 
room and in the school library. Pupils should be counseled individually by 
the teacher in regard to their choice of reading matter. Careful consider- 
ation should be given to the pupil's interests and abilities. Each pupil 
should be expected to assume responsibility for the reading assignments. 
To insure the completion of his task and to check his comprehension of the 
content, oral or written reports or answers to key questions may be 
requested. 

Supplementary Reading 

Purposes. Supplementary reading not only enriches pupils' concepts 
of the foreign country, its people, their ways and achievements, but also 
stimulates them to pursue their interest in reading in the foreign language. 

The reading of suitable supplementary materials should be required in 
the course of study for each grade. 

Materials. In the beginning years, especially when the audio-lingual 
foundation is being laid, supplementary reading may be done in English. 
As pupils progress, they should be guided into reading an increasing 
amount of material in the foreign language. Whether in English or in the 
foreign language, the outside reading should permit individual choice in 
the selection of reading matter and may encompass fiction or nonfiction, 
including information on travel, sports, customs, biography, history, science 
or other areas of knowledge. Correlation with other curriculum areas is 
recommended. 

Supplementary reading in the foreign language may be begun as soon 
as pupils are able to read on their own and where suitable reading mate- 
rials are available. This reading should be, in general, simpler in language 
content than intensive or extensive reading, since the aim of supplementary 
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reading should be to increase the pupil's enjoyment and give him a sense 
of power in independent reading. Even in the beginning years, pupils enjoy 
reading simple texts on their own. As they progress they might read 
adaptations of literary works, newspaper and magazine articles or selec- 
tions from varied printed materials. A wide choice is essential to conform 
to pupils' varied interests. Where books are suggested, school editions 
containing helpful aids to comprehension are suitable; foreign materials 
in simple language are also suitable, particularly if illustrated, like Afox 
and Moritz or Struwwalpotor. 

Encouraging and Checking Supplementary Reading. Teachers 
should encourage supplementary reading by giving pupils extra credit 
for books or articles read In addition to those required. A record might 
be kept of pupils' reading. Oral or written reports might be made on 
the material read. 



Suggested Reading Program, Grades 7 through 12 



Grade 7 

When 

Reading should be introduced only after basic speech patterns and 
vocabulary have been practiced and orally mastered. The time of transition 
depends upon the pupils' reaction to oral work and on their reading 
readiness. 



What 

Reading material at the beginning should consist of the identical speech 
patterns and vocabulary already learned orally. In the latter part of the 
first year, reading material may be obtained also from other sources such 
as simple forms of verse or prose chosen from a book or periodical. Selec- 
tion must be carefully made, taking into consideration relative eo$e of 
comprehension and the pupils' possible interest in the subject matter. The 
material must be authentic, both linguistically and culturally. 

How 

Oral presentation of material must continue to precede oral or silent 
reading during the entire initial year. This procedure is especially important 
if the reading is not based specifically on speech patterns and vocabulary 
already mastered. 

At first, reading aloud should precede silent reading. It might be done ■ 
in chorus and in groups varying from the larger to the smaller number. 
Reading may be introduced gradually by compiling copies of learned 
sentences or dialog in some printed form for distribution to the class. This 
material should first be presented in the manner described earlier in this 
chapter under 'Transition to the Written Word." It might then serve as a 
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memory aid to the seventh grade or older pupil who may desire some 
written form of the material he is practicing and learning orally. His own 
attempt to reproduce the words might result in erroneous spelling. 

Poetry at this level should be read orally. Short and simple poems can 
serve in the practice of pronunciation, intonation and rhythm. The pupils 
should hear poetry read by a native speaker through recordings or in 
person, if possible. Such readings could add variety and stimulus to the 
practice of both the oral and reading skills. Poems, songs and dialogs are 
memorized. 

Grade 8 

When 

In the early part of grade 8 the reading programs should be patterned 
on the seventh grade plan. In the second term reading which has not been 
prepared orally in class may be assigned. 

What 

The material should consist of a selection of stories, anecdotes, playlets 
and conversations in addition to the memorized dialogs. Suitable for this 
age level are reading selections including cultural references, references 
to daily living, and narrations of general interest. 

The material should be increasingly more difficult in vocabulary, struc- 
ture and content. However, care must be taken that the pace of the class 
does not become slow and labored due to the overcomplexity of the text. 
The readiness of the pupil and his knowledge of the language should act 
as guides in the selection. Reading material should be linguistically authen- 
tic; the reading of simple verse should be continued. In the second term 
pupils may begin to read material which exceeds the structures learned in 
class. 

How 

During the second half of the eighth grade, the teacher may begin 
gradually to decrease the amount of oral presentation of the lesson as 
preliminary preparation. The steps outlined previously for the intensive 
reading lesson might be followed. At this stage the pupil should be required 
to do more silent reading. The passages chosen should be short. 

Grade 9 

In the ninth grade the teacher should bear in mind that the age level 
of this group does not coincide with that of the former third year of foreign 
language study. Consideration should be given also to the greater propor- 
tion of time and emphasis placed on the audio-lingual phase during the 
seventh and eighth grades. Therefore, to encourage and maintain interest, 
the materials selected should be within the capacity of the grade level and 
short enough to be completed within reasonable time. Reading content 
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may include cultural background material and literary selections such as 
short stories and plays of moderate length. 

In this grade the pupil should become aware that the development of 
the reading skill may also provide a source of pleasure and enjoyment 
through extensive and supplementary reading in the foreign language. 

As in previous levels, the oral reading of short, easy poems might be 
continued. AAemorization of some selections may be enjoyed by a few and 
may give them a sense of satisfaction. 

There should be copies of foreign language dictionaries and of a few 
reference books in the classroom and in the school library. Pupils should 
be instructed in their use and required to refer to them when necessary. 

Events, ideas and content of the material should bo retold, developed 
and discussed in the foreign language by as many pupils as possible 
through wide pupil participation in class. The vocabulary and structures in 
the reading should be drilled. Each new assignment should add to the 
development of the content, whether it be a story, a play or informational 
material. Comprehension of the content without reference to English is of 
prime importance. Formal translation must Ise avoided. The new language 
and the pupil's native tongue should not be used interchangeably. 

Grade 10 

At this point, more emphasis will be placed on reading than in the 
previous three years. In general, the program and procedures for intensive 
reading are not very different from those in the ninth grade. The amount 
of reading at home is increased. The material is at a higher level and the 
tempo more rapid. It should insure a gradual increase in structure and 
vocabulary and provide for the development of power through a variety 
of approaches which emphasize the grasp of content in the foreign 
language. 

Literary works and suitable selections on different subjects, such as 
geography, history and sdence serve as a basis for class discussion in the 
foreign language. Contemporary works, if they are not too difficult for 
the pupil, may be selected; a simple history of Austria, Germany and 
Switzerland or a book emphasizing various features of these nations may 
be included. A foundation in linguistic content is laid in this year for the 
more extended reading to be done in the last two years of the six-year 
sequence. Extensive reading is assigned from a choice of books, preferably 
in different literary forms, on a level slightly simpler than that of the 
intensive reading, to gain facility, deepen and extend linguistic learnings 
and broaden cultural backgrounds. 

There should be copies of well-illustrated foreign periodicals in the 
classroom and in the school library. The teacher should introduce them to 
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the pupils and use them for oral or silent reading and as a basis for oral 
discussion. Selections from these periodicals should form an integral part 
of the reading program. The selections should be short, sufficiently com- 
prehensible for enjoyment and sufficiently challenging to advance reading 
power. News, features, advertisements, anecdotes, reviews and editorials 
(in simple-enough language) may be read intensively or extensively. The 
reading of these materials, or others selected by the teacher, might 
comprise the supplementary reading of the grade. 

Grade 1 1 

A sampling of literary material of recognized value as well as materials 
on different subjects, such as science, art, music and politics should be 
carefully selected for grade 1 1 . 

In addition to short stories and plays, short novels may now be intro- 
duced. The selection in grade 11 should be made with a view to the 
reading to be done in grade 1 2 as well as to the level of learning of the 
class. While the material should be more challenging and progressively 
more difficult, it should not go far beyond the pupils' achievement and 
capacity. Consideration might be given to the choice of several literary 
works, preferably in different literary forms, which represent different 
periods in literary history. The length of each work and the number selected 
must, of course, be affected by the amount of activity in other areas of the 
course. The teacher might remember, however, that in this grade the 
reading may be used as a basis for much of the audio-lingual and writing 
activity. In selecting reading materials, the continued broadening of general 
background must be added to the factors of relative comprehensibility, 
intrinsic worth and the advancement of reading power. 

Intensive reading at this level should take into consideration not only 
vocabulary and structure but also anolysis of the content, its development, 
characters and milieu. Biographical data concerning the author and geo- 
graphical and social factors may be included. Oral discussion, dramatiza- 
tion and poraphrasing in the foreign language can be based upon the 
content. 

Extensive reading is assigned to broadon literary and cultural experi- 
ences and may be correlated with topics for oral reports. The reading of 
literature should be supplemented by reading experiences with authentic 
materials from the foreign country in the form of articles from foreign 
periodicals or selections from books on different areas of German civiliza- 
tion. Extended from grade 10, these activities may also be correlated with 
the topics such as those suggested in the chapter entitled "Audio-Ungual 
Experiences." Supplementary reading is also assigned to broaden experi- 
ence. 
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Grade 12 

The reading program in the final year of the six-year sequence aims to 
develop proficiency in reading literature and civilization materials. A 
greater number of works than those of grade 11, representing a wider 
selection from different periods of literary history, may be read. Con- 
sideration should be given to the inclusion of at least two works of con- 
temporary literature. Effort should be made to select works in different 
forms, such as poetry, history, plays, letters, biographies, essays and short 
stories which represent the salient ochievement of a period. A number of 
these works may be chosen for intensive reading; others, less difficult, for 
extensive reading. The total number of works will depend on the ability 
of the class and the lengths of the selections chosen. 

The works might be selected to reveal the social situations, customs and 
ways of life particular to the period. The contemporary literature might 
provide insights into the behavior patterns or basic social and philosophical 
problems of contemporary German-speaking people. 

The literature is studied more intensively than in grade 11. Attention is 
paid to literary style, the author's life and his place In literature, the 
theme, the psychology of the characters and the author's purpose and 
philosophy. The reading of single passages may be done closely, with a 
view to analyzing and appreciating literary form and style. Attention will 
be given to the selection of words, the use of figures of speech, the effects 
of phrasing and the organization of thought. 

Civilization material for extensive or supplementary reading may include 
books on art, music, science, politics, general information and history. 
Pupils should be encouraged to develop their own projects, under the 
guidance of the teacher, in special fields of interest to them. The teacher 
may assist the pupil to concentrate on developing a firm knowledge of 
the foreign language in at least one or two fields on which the student can 
both read and speak with proficiency. (See "Suggested Content and Topics 
for Audio-Lingual Experiences.") 

Suggested Reading Program, Grades 9 through 12 

Grade 9 

The introduction of reading should take place after audio-lingual pres- 
entation and mastery of basic patterns have been achieved. The transition 
to reading from the completely audio-lingual phase occurs when pupils 
show a readiness to read or when the teacher otherwise deems it advisable 
to begin the reading. (See "Transition to the Written Word" under the 
section "Teaching Reading.") 

After the transition and for some time following it, only the identical 
speech patterns pupils have learned audio-lingually should be presented 
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for reading. Pupils may later be given recombinations of the patterns audio- 
lingually experienced in the form of short anecdotes and stories. During 
the second semester, they may read material which they hove not experi- 
enced audio-lingually. At first the material should be easily comprehensible 
through association with already known forms, yet linguistically and cul- 
turally authentic. Toward the end of the first year, the reading increases 
in difficulty, but still is not labored. Where reading is assigned for home- 
work, the danger of mispronunciations and the use of the end-of-the-book 
vocabulary should be minimized by thorough preparation in class. Reading 
without translation should be the aim. Selections should be short and 
should comprise stories, descriptions or conversations, preferably with 
cultural references, emphasizing similarities between the foreign culture 
and our own. 

Poems read orally in doss may be assigned for memorization. 

Oral reading in doss by teacher and pupils or teacher (or tape) alone 
should characterize the reading during the major part of the first year. 
The teocher^s oral presentation gradually decreases during the second 
half of the year. 

Grade 10 

The reading program in grade 10 assumes a greater importance than 
it did in grade 9. 

Consideration must be given to the amount of time spent in grade 9 and 
in grade 10 in developing audio-lingual skills. The material selected, 
therefore, should be commensurate with linguistic development. While 
most structures require audk>-lingual presentation or practice at this level, 
pupib' reading may begin to extend beyond the structures learned in class. 

These relatively mature pupils should be given reading materials which 
hold their interest os well as develop their reading skills. The selections 
should be reasonably short, within the level of learning and authentic in 
expression. Short stories and anecdotes with cultural backgrounds, ploys 
of moderate length or adaptations in authentic German of famous works 
in the form of graded readers, usually develop interest in the country and 
maintain an interest in the story. Care should be token not to select reading 
materials that present great difficulties in comprehension. As in the entire 
reoding program, the grasp of the content without translation into English 
should be the aim. 

Homework assignments on the reading should be made with a view to 
developing skills in comprehension, the building of vocabulary and the 
simple manipulation of structures. Answering questions on the content, 
exercises involving word families, synonyms and antonyms, completion 
questions, true-false statements or mat-diing Hems provide vocabulary drill 
and exercises in expression. 
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The moteikil is discussed, developed or r eviewed oudio>lingually in doss. 

Poems of simple construction may be read orally and memorized. 

Pupils should begin to utilize foreign materia l ly such as newspapers and 
magazines. They may own foreign language dictionaries in which the 
meanings of German words are given in simple German. (For titles and 
sources, see 'Teachers' Bibliography .'0 

Grade 11 

In the third year, the emphasis on reading increases. Literary works of 
recognized merit, which insure a gradual increase in vocabulary and 
structure and vrhich are of interest to pupils, and a sampling of materials 
on different subfects such as geography, history, science and customs, 
provide the basis for most of the class discussion. 

The techniques for intensive reading follow the general plan of grade 
10, but more responsibility is placed on pupik for mostery of the material. 
Works suitoUe for this level might be chosen from among many types, 
such os collections of short stories short novels phiys, essays, biography, 
history and poetry. Where a variety of types can be chosen without 
sacrificing progressive development in the acquirition of linguistic content, 
it is suggested that several forms of works be se l ected. 

Experience in listening to recordings of the material mode by native 
speakers enhances the appredotion of the fiteroture and lays a boris for 
increased audio-lingual and aural devefopment. 

The study of literary worb is supplemented by experiences with a variety 
of reading types from foreign newspapers;, magazines and pamphlets. 
Careful choice of this moterial for comprehensibiGty and interest should be 
made. Selections should contain useful vocabulary and provide for enjoy- 
ment as well os increase in reading power. Current events, sports arid 
theater news, advertisements, features, edHoriob in simple language, short 
stories and anecdotes, magozine articles on d i f fe re n i phoses of contempo- 
rary life may be selected (homemdldng, travel, sports, moving pictures, 
biography and government). Class discusrion or oral reports may follow 
the reading, and may be correlated with audm-Rngual experiences such 
as those suggested in the chopter "Audio-Lingual Experiences." 

The reading on this level increases in tempo. It is intensive, extensive and 
supplementary. Extensive reading increases; supplementary reading is 
required in German. The use of short German dktionaries which give 
German equivalents is extended. 

Grotfo 12 

In the final year of the four-yeor sequence, the reading is the most 
important component of the course and provides the basis for most of the 
audio-lingual activity. 
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A two-pronged emphasis, one on literature and one on other aspects of 
the civilization, is recommended. 

Several literary worlc^ each representing an important period of literary 
history, are selected. Among them should be at least one work of con- 
temporary literature. (See list of contemporary authors below.) The 
number of works chosen vrill depend on the length of the individual selec- 
tions and on the ability of the class. The study of literature includes some 
emphasis on style, setting and character development, as well as bio- 
graphical data concerning the author and his place in the literary scene. 
The work is placed in Hs historical context by the study of its social and 
cultural background. 

The reading of literature may be both intensive and extensive. If suitable 
mcrterials are available, some reading may be supplementary. Teachers 
will assist pupils in obtaining an overview of the salient works of (^rman 
literature by reading assignments and class discussbn. Reference may be 
mode to a history of German literature. 

The study of literatwne n supplemented by reading experiences with 
authentic materials on various aspects of the chrilizotibn. Extended from 
grade 11, this part of the program now includes more varied selections 
of increased length and dHliculty. The materials may be in the form of 
articles from periodicak or selections from books on special subfects such 
os art, science, music, geography, economic geography, customs, and 
history. The reading may be intensive, extensive or supplementary, and 
may be utilized for individual projects. It may be correlated with the topics 
for oral reports previously suggested for audio-lingual experiences. 

Contemporary German Authors 

The following list of authors is representative of the (^rman writers of 
today. It is thought that suitable selections from the works of these authors 
will help the pupils to gain some insight into the ways and lives of con- 
temporary Germans. Many of these authors are well known in more than 
one 'classification, but have been listed under one only. 

Romane von: 

Use Aichinger, Heinrich Boll, Hans Carossa, Hans Fallada, Gerd Gaiser, 

Kurt Guggenheim, (Gerhart Hauptmann, Hermann Hesse, Paul llg, Ernst 

Junger, Franz Kafka, Karl Kraus, Elisabeth Langgasser, Else Lasker- 

Schuler, Thomas AAann, Theodor Plivier, Gertrud von Le Fort, Ernst 

Wiechert, Franz Werfel. 

Neveffen von: 

Richard Billinger, Wolfgqng Borchert, Werner Bergengriin, AAeinrad 

Inglin, Erich Kdstner, Frido Lampe, Carl Zuckmoyer, Stefan Zweig. 
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Draimn von: 

Berthold Brecht, Ferdinand Bruckner, Friedrich Duerrenmolt, Paul Ernst, 
AAox Frisch, Hans Henny Jahnn, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Gunther 
Weissenbom, Carl Zuckmayer. 

Essays von: 

Gottfried Benn, Erhart Kastner, Karl Krause Gerhard Nevel. 

Lyrik von: 

Paul Adolf Brenner, GOnter Bch, Max Geilinger, Rudolf Hogelstange, 
Hons Egon HoHhusen, Christine Lavant, Rainer Maria Rilke, Georg 
TrakI, Josef Weinheber.. 

Horsphle von: 

Gunter Bch, Erwin Wkkert. 

Tag^bScher von; 

Oskar Loerke, Robert AAusil. 



Writing 

Teaching Writing 

Writing in the foreign language urithout resorting to translation from 
the English is the main objective of the fourth skill. The writing b based 
primarily on vrhcrt pupils can say. 

Although writing has a lesser role in the audfo-lingual approach to 
foreign language study, H b important in reinforcing audio>lingual learn- 
ings, in fixing expression and vocabulary learned through reading, and 
in giving pupils an opportunity forwrittenself-exprossion. Abo, it b through 
writing thot the pupil better observes th^ intricacies of the language and 
eventually arrives at a certoin degree of accuracy. 

Broadly speaking, two levels of written expression moy be dbtingubhed. 
The one follows a model and is guided or imitative. The other, the expression 
of an individuality, is free and creative. 

Writing may be initiated soon ofter the pupil has been t.ttroduced to 
reading. It is imperative that good hobHs of writing a foreign language 
accurately be established from the very start, ond that these hobHs 
eventually become automatic. 

In the early stages, im'itotive writing should be emphasized. The pupil 
should practice writing by copying the identical material which he hos 
mastered during the phases of hearing, understanding, speaking and read- 
ing. Practice in copying exactly a few sentences in authentic language 
helps the pupil to learn the correct written form and minimizes the 
possibilHy of error. Meaningful word-groups ond not single words should 
be practiced. The exerdse of copying avoids recourse to BigBsh and keeps 
the pupil wHhin the sphere of the foreign longuoge. 
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Dictation 

Dictation is a valuable exercise in the development of the writing skill. 
As in copying, the use of English is avoided when the foreign language is 
practiced directly. Dictation involves several aspects of foreign language 
learning. Among these are: 
e Listening purpesefully 
e Differentiating seunds 
e Distinguishing welds end speech groups 
e Understanding meaning 
e Recognizing forms 
e Observing language sirucluio 
e Knowing how to spell 

e Understanding the peeper use of hyphens, apostiophes and separation 
of syllaUes 

e Using proper pu n ctuation and capitalization 

It is evident that taking dictation is an exercise in synthesis. Therefore, 
teachers are advised to: 

e lose dictation upon OMtofial familiar to tho student 
e Plan fer fioquent short dictat ions , rather than lengthy ones at longer 
intervals 

To be effective, dictation should follow a definite plan known to the class. 
In general the procedure used includes the following steps: 

1. Send a capable pupil to the blackboard, preferably at the rear of 
the room. He takes the dictation ot the board while his classmates 
write at their seals. 

2. AAotivote the interest by a few introductory remarks in the foreign 
language or in English. 

3. Read the selection at normal speed. The pupils listen, but they do 
not write. 

4. Read the selection a second time ot a somewhat slower tempo. Pause 
after each thought group within the sentence, as follows: 

Marias Mutter/ hat in ihrem Garten/ hinter dem Haus/ viele 
Blumen/ angeplanzt. 

At this paint some teachers require the pupils to repeat the phrases 
in chorus after the teacher, and then to write them. This device, used 
pnmarily in the early stages of foreign language study, helps to fix 
the pupils' attention on what they hear and stimulates them to con- 
centrate on the meaning of the German words which they have just 
heard. 

5. Read the whole selection again ot normal speed. 

6. Allow pupils enough time to read and think about what they have 
written and to moke ony changes they d eem necessary. 
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Punctuation is given in German. It is omitted in the first reading when 
emphasis is upon total meaning and pupils are listening, not writing. 
However, the punctuation marks are given as they occur in steps 4 and 5. 

At first, dictation should be limited to simple material which has been 
studied and practiced previously. 

The teacher may dictate short classroom expressions, gradually extend 
the dictation exercise to a short paragraph and then to two paragraphs 
chosen from a textbook or reader. New words and expressions which have 
already been learned audio-lingually and visually may be introduced 
little by little. 

The teacher can base the dictation exercises on different types of 
materials which may be drawn from many sources such as: 

• A paragraph containing vocabulary, idioms, expressions and structural 
points recently learned 

• A passage in the basic textbook 

• A dialog that has been studied 

• A popular anecdote 

• A composition topic 

• A model letter 

• An event in the news 

• An Hem in the cultural material 

The immediate correction of dictation in the classroom, while the interest 
is still fresh, is in itself a good teaching technique. It is also easier and 
more effective for the class if one pupil has written the dictation on the 
board, thereby providing the class with a working model for comment and 
corrections. 

Dictation papers may be exchanged, or each pupil may correct his own. 
The following steps are suggested: 

1. The teacher or pupil calls for correction of the board work, sentence 
by sentence. 

2. Pupils point out errors and offer the corr^'Cliens. 

3. Errors are erased. 

4. The corrections are inserted. 

At times the teacher may call the attention of the class to an underlying 
prindple or basic rule involved in making a correction. 

For example: The dative and accusative masculine endings of der and 
ein words may be easily misunderstood; ist and issf are pronounced alike 
and hove different meonings; the subject pronoun wir generally will hove 
a verb ending in —(e)n. 

Writing from Aural Comprehension. Writing from aural compre- 
hension may take several forms. 

Type I; After an introductory comment, a short passage containing 
expressions with which pupils are familiar audio-lingually and visually is 
read twice at normal speed. Several questions are asked on the passage; 
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each question is read twice. After each question, pupils write the answer. 
The passage and questions are then read once again for checking by pupils. 

The correction of answers will be facilitated by sending a capable pupil 
to the blackboard to write his answers. These will serve as a model for the 
class. 

Type 2: A passage based on material audio-lingually and visually 
experienced is read twice in the foreign language. Incomplete statements 
are made on the content. Pupils write answers in the foreign language 
completing the statements read by the teacher. 

Example: (excerpt) Hans ist sehr traurig, da er seinen Fussball verloren hat. 

Question: Hans ist sthr traurig, 

Answer: da er seinen Fussball verloren hat. 

Type 3: A passage based on material which pupils have experienced 
audio-lingually and visually is read twice in the foreign language. Pupils 
vvrite a restatement of the passage in their own words or in another person 
or tense. (For an example of this type of question, see the chapter entitled 
"Evaluation.") 

Guided Writing. In guided writing, pupils may write: 

• Exercises involving drill patterns reviewed in class. These exercises 
should be contextually and structurally oriented so that grammatical 
analysis and dissection are minimized. 

Example: Die Kreide ist in dem Kasten. 

Such ist auf dem Tisch. 

Radiergummi ist in der Schublade. 

Hefte sind in der Aktentasche. 

(Other examples may be found in the chopfer entitled "Patterns for 
Drill.") 

• Answers to a series of questions carefully formulated and organized 
in adv&r:e to include speech patterns which will provide a basis for 
the answers. (See "Patterned Response Drills," page 30.) 

Examples: Trinken Sie lieber Tee oder KafFee? 

Hat {emand den Robert gesehen? 

Womit schreiben wir? 

e Completions of sentences to reproduce a story read in class, utilizing 
structures and vocabulary emphasized in class procedures. 

Answers to Dialog Questions. Questions chosen directly from the 
dialogs pupils hove learned and have read may be asked orally and 
written answers required. 

Example: (oral) Was essen Sie zu Mittag? 

Answer: (written) Ich esse ein Butterbrot und Kuchen. 

Controlled Writing. Pupils progress from closely guided writing to 
controlled writing. They may: 

o Change a story from one tense to another, from one person to another 

O' Change the form of a story from dialog to narrative, from narrative to 
c'ialog, dialog to letter, and other forms 
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• Rewrite sentences to vary the sentence structure 

e Summarize, utilizing the expressions of a given passage 

• Write in the foreign language equivalencies of English sentences (as in 
directed dialog) such as "Tell me what time it is;" "Tell your friend 
Louise that you have just arrived in Berlin." 

Controlled Composition. Controlled composition is controlled writing 
in which the controls are gradually lessened. Pupils may: 

e Summarize passages using their own words 

e Follow the general pattern of a model composition, altering it to fit 
their personal situation 

e Answer general questions or be given topic sentences, each of which 
is used to develop a paragraph 

e Write short letters to a real or imaginary correspondent, or articles for 
the school newspaper, with guidelines provided by the teacher 

Directed Composition. A series of directions may be given in English 
or in the foreign language to comprise a connected passage or letter. 
If directions are given in English, the direction is followed by the writing 
of equivalencies in the foreign language. Directions given in English or in 
the foreign language may be oral or written. 

The foreign language content will have been familiar audio-linguaily 
and visually previous to the time of writing the composition. 

Example: Write a letter to your friend Karl. Ask him how he is feeling. 
Tell him that you are going to spend your vacation in Switzerland. Ask 
him if he has ever visited Basel and Zurich. 

From Controlled to Free Composition. Gradually, the pupils may 
be allowed to progress to such forms as dramatizations, personal narra- 
tives, descriptions, reports and letters. Full freedom in writing original and 
individual compositions should be given when the pupil gives evidence of 
being able to express himself accurately and effectively in the foreign 
language. 

Free composition has been described as the original, independent and 
free manipulation of language. For the pupil of foreign language, written 
composition requires a stock of words and idioms and a mastery of the 
tools of writing: spelling, grammar and language patterns. Obviously the 
quality of a composition also is influenced in no small measure by the 
pupil's ability to organize thoughts, to formulate ideas and to draw upon 
his imaginative powers. 

in free composition the dictionary should be used to verify, not to fill in, 
translated words. The pupil should be encouraged to think only what he 
has learned to say, until considerable facility has been achieved. 

Composition as Evaluation. Composition gives the teacher o very 
definite picture of the pupil's progress. A composition serves as an 
excellent check on just what the pupil has assimilated in language learn- 
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ings. By choosing carefully a topic for a composition, the teacher may 
test the pupil's knowledge of vocabulary, idioms, grammar and sentence 
structure. The composition exercise is a means of detecting general as 
well as individual errors. Common errors may then be corrected in class. 

Values of Composition Practice. Distinct values are obtained from 
composition-writing in the foreign language since: 

e Composition fixes material (forms, patterns, vocabulary, idioms) already 
learned and thoroughly assimilated through oral work. 

• Composition helps to build and fix vocabulary in form and in meaning. 

e Composition develops the pupil's ability to think in the foreign lan- 
guage and to write his thought directly in the language. 

• Composition gives the pupil greater power and a feeling for the 
foreign language. 

Approaches. The teacher should not require original compositions in 
the foreign language until the pupils have been properly trained. Con- 
trolled composition should precede creative writing. Close supervision by 
the teacher and relentless correction of errors are absolutely necessary 
to obtain good results. 

As the pupil becomes more proficient in the foreign language the 
controlled writing gives way to a more independent form of expression. 

The Letter. Writing in letter form may begin from the early years of 
the course and continue throughout the sequences. It might begin with 
imitative and guided writing and progress to controlled writing, directed 
composition, controlled composition and free composition. The use of the 
letter form is recommended. 

Written Correspondence. Correspondence with boys and girls in 
German-speaking countries should be strongly encouraged. The corre- 
spondence should be under the direction of the teacher. 

The Writing Program 

Developing the ability to write without reference to English is the prin- 
cipal aim. As described previously, to accomplish this purpose the writing 
is at first dependent upon material learned audio-lingually and experienced 
visually. The dependence on hearing, speaking and seeing identical pat- 
terns before writing them is lessened as pupils gain automatic control of 
patterns or combinations of patterns. 

The writing program outlined below is indicated in levels rather than 
in grades. Level I is equated approximately with grade 9 of the four-year 
sequence and grades 7 and 8 of the six-year sequence. The other levels 
follow in order. The indication is given in levels rather than in grades to 
permit more rapid progress in writing for pupils of special ability. In per- 
mitting this progress, it is essential to remember the dependence of the 
writing skill on the other skills. 
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Level I— Writing is introduced shortly after the reading. In the initial 
stages, writing is restricted to imitative writing of patterns 
pupils have mastered audio-iingually. Writing activities utilized 
include copying of patterns, labeling of objects in the room, 
making picture dictionaries, copying the dialogs and conver- 
sational sequences of material learned audio-lingually and 
taking dictation of short passages already studied in written 
form. Guided writing of drill patterns involving substitutions 
and transformations experienced audio-lingually and visually 
is begun. The answering of questions whose answers are closely 
patterned on the questions may be begun on material that has 
been audio-lingually mastered. 

Level II— The techniques used in level I are continued in level II. They 
are expanded to include more difficult forms with which pupils 
are audio-lingually and visually familiar. Guided writing may 
include answers to questions in which the structural changes 
are patterned after the structures of the questions, such as 
answers to dialog questions, answers to directed dialog ques- 
tions, and writing from aural comprehension sentences based 
on a passage, or of single words or phrases in answer to mul- 
tiple choice or completion questions. Dictation of familiar 
material continues. Equivalencies of English sentences are 
written in the foreign language. 

Level III — The writing of level II continues and is expanded. The writing 
of dialogs pupils have memorized is practiced. Dictation of 
familiar patterns is replaced by dictation of recombinations of 
familiar patterns into new contexts. Letterwriting is part of the 
program. Controlled writing is begun in such ways as: 

e Rewriting sentences to vary the sentence structure 

e Rewriting paragraphs in a different person or tense (1) from aural 
comprehension of simpler material (2) from visual presentation of 
more complex material 

e Changing the form of writing; for example, from dialog to story; from 
story to letter; from narration to dialog; combining several dialogs into 
a story; summarizing using the expressions selected from the passage 

• The writing in the foreign language of equivalencies of English 
expressions 

• Directed composition from English or the foreign language 

Controlled composition is introduced and practiced. 

Level IV — The controlled composition of level III advances to free com- 
position. Controls are gradually lessened as pupils demonstrate 
ability. Summaries are written in pupils' own words. Letter- 
writing on a variety of subjects continues as part of the pro- 
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gram. Compositions are written on civilization and literature. 
Forms used only in the written language are included. Pupils 
write reports on their reading of literature and other civilization 
materials. 

Levels V and VI — The writing of free composition is further developed. 

Summarizing, paraphrasing and note-taking in the foreign 
language from lecture, tape and printed material are prac- 
ticed. Written drill on structural patterns arising from individual 
or class needs is also practiced. Choice of topics and emphasis 
on quality in composition are recommended. 

Culture 

Principles, Purposes and Guides 

Culture. The term "culture" may be defined in many ways. For the 
purposes of this syllabus it may be called the sum total of the German- 
speaking people's way of life. 

Contemporary life in Austria, Germany and Switzerland is naturally 
influenced by its past and by the development of Western civilization. For 
this reason the teacher of German must not neglect to point out the past 
contributions and experiences of the German-speaking people and nations 
to explain their influence on the present. 

Language as Culture. Language is the purest form of culture. It is 
not only a means of communication but also the fabric of which thoughts 
are formed. The integration of language and culture must, therefore, be 
part of the language-learning situation. 

Basic Values. In teaching the cultural patterns it is important to 
include not only the concrete manifestations of the civilization but also 
the basic beliefs and values which underlie them. 

Effects on Pupil Growth. In order for culture to be assimilated by 
the pupils rather than learned as a list of facts pertaining to the foreign 
people, it should be made to live in the hearts and minds of pupils through 
experiences and activities of various kinds in a classroom atmosphere of 
delight and discovery. In this way, the facts assume meaning and are 
incorporated into pupils' knowledges, appreciations and attitudes from 
which judgments are later derived. It is recommended that community 
resources, dramatizations and tape-recordings be utilized. 

The teacher, as the social representative of the culture, has the responsi- 
bility of initiating pupils into the new cultural patterns by creating and 
maintaining the German atmosphere in the classroom. In his actions he 
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should reveal, so far as possible, the native "personality" which should 
be recognized as such by his pupils. By maintaining high standards in the 
oral and written word, by developing appreciations and by cultivating 
attitudes for interpersonal relations among pupils, he can instill some 
understanding of the basic values of the German peoples. 

The Room. The German classroom should be decorated with pictures, 
posters, signs and other visual materials appropriate to the course. Lettering 
should be clear and large enough to be read from a distant point in the 
room. Pictures and other realia should be in good taste, reflect high stand- 
ards and be artistically arranged. They should represent contemporary as 
well as historical features of the culture. Occasional changes should be 
made to bring in full view of all the pupils those realia which are related 
to the topic under discussion. Pupils should be encouraged to display 
materials which are available to them at home or which they may have 
collected for class. 

Culture in the Foreign Language. As far as possible, the culture 
should be presented in the foreign language as part of the regular 
program of language-learning. The integration of the culture and the 
language is the ideal approach. The following are some opportunities to 
teach culture: 

Allusions found in reading material 
Situational topics for conversational experiences 
Celebrations of holidays and anniversaries 
Current events 

Cultural items reported in the press or experienced via radio and 
television 

Individual experiences as reported by pupils 

While culture might be studied as a result of disparate opportunities 
which arise (see above) a mere mention of related facts gelegentlich is 
ineffective. Cultural topics must be carefully planned and developed to 
form a body of knowledge within which knowledges, attitudes and appre- 
ciations of permanent value are incorporated. 

It may not always be possible to utilize the study of culture in a narrow 
nonlinguistic sense as a basis for the teaching of language. Since the chief 
objective of the course is to teach the language, the achievement of com- 
munication skill is paramount. The best procedures used to develop the 
skills may not always include narrowly restricted cultural content. As pupils 
grow, they become interested in acquiring cultural learnings in areas such 
as music, art, government, literature and science. Their knowledge of the 
foreign language is often insufficient for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation and for developing appreciation in sufficient depth and clarity. 
To check pupils' cultural growth because of their lack of foreign language 
is educationally unwise. It is suggested, therefore, that the assimilation of 
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culture be increased by correlating topics with other curriculum areas 
where the pupils can use the English language as a medium for learning 
more about the foreign culture. 

Area Information— the Ideal Program. The coordination of the 
visual, auditory and speaking activity in the teaching of area information 
is the ideal program. Language suited to the ability of pupils to understand 
and repeat, accompanied by pictures or slides of the foreign scene, is a 
good way to present area information. Some historical information might 
also be presented in this way. It is of vital importance, however, that the 
foreign language used be suited to the understanding of pupils or to 
carefully graded sequential learnings where new material is incorporated 
into the presentation. The foreign language used should not present diffi- 
culties which lead to lock of comprehension or confusion, as such presen* 
totion destroys the cultural os well os linguistic values teachers desire to 
achieve. 

The presentation of audio-lingual material for cultural objectives cannot 
entirely replace the values of experiences and activities in which pupik 
seek out their own materials and present them to their classmates or to 
the school. A combination of culture learned through language os a 
communication skill and area information through audiovisual aids, plus 
individual or group activities is the preferred program. 

The Cultural Content. Because an integrated approach demands 
flexibility in presentation, the general overview, 'Topics for Cultural Con- 
tent," outlined in the pages which follow, is not intended to define the 
sequential order of cultural topics as they are to be taught. The plan is 
meant to indicate the scope of topics from which individual schools might 
select areas to be incorporated into their courses of study as opportunities 
arise and as pupils' readiness is manifested. All main topics^ os indicated 
below, are to be eventually incorporated into both four- and six-year 
sequences, but not all of the details given under each main topic will 
necessarily be covered by every class. Suggestions for topics to be empho- 
sized in each grade are made in the chapters entitled "Summary of the 
Four-Year Sequence" and "Summary of the Six-Year Sequence." 

Some suggestions for detail in content and presentation are given in the 
Modern Language Handbook. 

The outline is based on a progression from the immediate to the more 
remote and from the concrete to the abstract. The design is related in a 
general way to the curriculum of the academic course and with the 
development of pupils' interests and abilities. Thus, pupils beginning Ger- 
man in grades 7 or 9 may correlate their study of Austria, Germany and 
Switzerland with their immediate environment, and vnth their knowledge 
of the American heritage os influenced by these countries. As pupils 
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progress teachers will select topics which correlate either with reading/ 
audio-lingual experiences, the study of other subjects, or the current experi- 
ences, the study of other subjects, or the current interests of pupils. The 
topics chosen for pupils in the six-year sequence may vary from those 
chosen for pupils in the four-year sequence, both in the order selected 
and in the depth of detail in which they are developed. 

The Scope for Each Sequence. The main topics outlined in Themes 
I and II are intended to be incorporated into the courses of study of the 
first three years of the four-year sequence and into the first four years of 
the six-year sequence. The dtiail in which topics are developed will vary 
with pupils^ interests and courses of study in individual schools. All details 
included in the outline below need not be covered by every class. 

It is suggested that salient names and contributions in Theme III be 
included in both sequences in these years as they arise from pupils' interests. 

In the final year of the four-year sequence, and in the fifth year of the 
six-year sequence, pupils will become acquainted with detailed information 
on the role of the German-speaking countries in the development of 
dvilizotion, os outlined in Topic I of Theme III, and they will review the 
information of previous years and select areas for individual research and 
development. It is expected that in this year, pupils will correlate their 
study of culture with their audio-lingual experiences in the foreign lan- 
guage. (See "Audio-Lingual Experiences," Level IV, beginning on page 
50.) The aim at this level is to develop the ability to speak to a native of 
one of the three countries on several important topics of contemporary life. 
Compositions following upon the reports may be required. 

In the sixth year, it is expected that pupils will develop the ability to 
speak to a native on many important topics of contemporary life, on 
pri nc ipal topics of culture which are peculiar to the three countries and on 
o number of their contributions to civilization in the realms of art, science, 
music, literature and political science. 

Correlated Topics. Topics are suggested later in this chapter for 
correlation with study in other areas of the curriculum. In the early years, 
correlations might be made effectively with courses in the social studies. 
In grade 7, pupils study New York State and the local community; in grade 
8, United States history; in grade 9, world geography; in grade 10 or 11, 
world history. 

Correlation with the study of English language and literature may be 
made throughout the grades. References to the use of German words in 
Btglish and to the derivation of English words from German may be made 
os they occur or as special projects. As pupils study world literature, other 
correlations may be mode. Suggestions to pupils for outside reading for 
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book reports for English classes may be mode from titles of German works 
of fiction or nonfiction. 

For such subjects os art, science, mathematics or music, correlated units 
may also be developed. Where material is technical, such as in science or 
mathematics, some suggestions for correlation are left to the later years 
in order to allow for pupils' growth in knowledge sufficient for significant 
reporting or study. 

Topics for Cultural Content 

In the following listing of topics and in any other subsequent listings the 
use of the letters A for Austria, G for Germany, and S for Switzerland is 
indicative of the fact that credit is to be given to thb particular country. 
The word German is generally used in the linguistic sense only and must 
be c o ns trued to mean the German>spealdng people. The term Gerntan 
lands b used os an equivalent for German-speaking areas and includes 
Austria, Germany and the Germon-speaking cantons of Switzerland. 

Theme I. The German Lands in the Contemporary World 

I. The influence ef the German lands on Americon culture 
A. GMitemporary culture 

1. German producb imported: 

(A.G.S.) textiles, handicrafts, chemicals 
(A.G.) china, glosswore, motorcycles, cutlery 
(A.S.) sporting goods, shoes 

(G) musical instruments, toys, radios, optical instruments and 
cameras, automobiles, ships 
(S) watches and parts, cheese, fancy articles 
(G.S.) machinery, predsion instruments, tools, pharmaceuticals 

2. English language, social customs, cultural pursuits (art, music, 
theater, cuisine), dress 

6. The American heritage (emphasizing important facts previously 

covered in Social Studies classes) 

1 . Place names in the United States as evidence of early explor- 
ation and settlement 

2. Areas where German is spoken in the United States 

3. The role of Germans in the Revolution: the Battle of Oriskany 
in the Mohawk Valley (General Nicholas Herkimer); Baron von 
Steuben; Boron de Kalb 

4. The role of Germans in the Civil War: German regiment and 
artillery compony under Franz Sigel from Baden, Germany; 
German-American Regiments from various states; Carl Schurz 
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5. Great Americans and American families of German descent 
(salient names only, such as the Astors, the Rockefellers, the 
Roeblings, Admiral Chester Nimitz, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Robert Wagner, Henry Clay Frick) 

6. Famous German immigrants: Peter AAinuet, Johann Peter 
2!enger, Charles P. Steinmetz, Walter Damrosch, Johann 
August Roebling, Carl Schurz, Albert Einstein, Wemher von 
Braun, Thomas Mann, Albert Gallotin, Max Theiler, Ernest 
Bloch, Lise AAeitner, Otto Preminger, Walter Slezak, Rudolf 
Bing, Robert F. Wagner, Kurt Weill, Ottmar Mergenthaler 

II. Countries off Europe where German is spoken or is the ofRciol 

language: 

Austria, Germany, Liechtenstein, Switzerland 

III. The German lands 

A. The geography of Austria, Germany and Switzerland 

1. Location in Europe 

2. The trip to German lands by airplane, ship, railroad and 
automobile 

3. Climate, boundaries, rivers, mountair.s, principal cities, prin- 
cipal states 

B. The three capHab 

1. Locohon^ general layout, principal attractions 

2. Their importance as capitals and cultural centers 

C. The economic geography of the German lands 

1. Prinapal industrial products and the regions where they are 
P*^**^***®*^ (®oal, steel, steel products, automobiles, motorcycles, 
ships, aluminum, textiles, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, watches, 
leather goods, toys, printed matter, china, clocks, glass, wine, 
beer, precision mochinery and instruments, cameras, optical 
products) 

2. Principal agricultural and forest products: milk, butter, cheese, 
rye, wheat, oats, com, vegetables, grapes, fruit, livestock, 
meat and meotfots, eggs, fish, wood and wood products 

3. importance in European economy 

D. Widely known social customs 

1. The Kaff—haus (CafS), Restaurant, Weinstube and Stammtisch 
as sociai meeting places; the coffee hour 

2. Holidays, such as Weihnaehten, der Nikolaustag, Sylvester, 
Pfingsten, Karneval, Fasehing, Fastnacht 
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Theme II. The Germans in Their Home Lands 

I. The German way of life 
A. Home life in German lands 

1. The physical environment 

a. Houses and apartments 

(1) Types of construction, (stone, wood) the rooms, walls 
and gardens, the function of the Marktplatz or Anlage 
in towns 

(2) The streets and residential areas in cities and suburbs; 
Schrebergarfen 

b. Historical heritage: town walls, castles, cathedrals, churches, 
ancient houses, town halls, monuments 

c. Intensive use of rural land for agriculture, animal husbandry 
and forestry; the Sfadfwald 

2. Family life 

a. AAembers of the family; their regard for one another 

b. The family meals 

c. Family recreational activities 

d. Courtship and marriage 

3. Edijcotion in the German lands 

a. The German attitudes towards education and educated 
people 

b. Government control of education in Austria through the 
Bundesminisferium fiir Unterricht 

c. State and district control of education in Germany and 
Switzerland 

d. Schools and schooling (Variations in details are to be 
found among some districts.) 

Austria: 

Age 6 to 14/15 or 8 school years 
4 years Volksschule (free and compulsory) 

4 years Haupfschule or Sonderschule (free and compul- 
sory) 

Tuition schools: most trade-vocational schools; all aca- 
demic high schools 

Germany; 

Age 6 to 16/19 or 10-13 school years 
Track I, 8 years Volksschule plus 4 years Berufsschule 
(part time, while learning a trade; free and compul- 
sory) 
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Track II, 4 years Volksschule plus 6 years MHtelxhule 
(free and compulsory) 

Track III, 4 years Volksschule (free and compulsory), 
plus 9 years Gymnasium or hohere Schule (3 types) 

Switzerland: 

Age 6/7 to 15/16 or 8-9 school years 

4-5 years lower primary school (Primarschule) (free 
and compulsory) 

3-4 years upper primary school (free and compulsory) 

Tuition schools: academic secondary 8 years, 4-5 years 
Primarschule 

Commercial/technical secondary 

3-4 years after 8-9 years Primarschule 

e. The Kindergarten (with various agencies) 

f. The Volksschule, 8 years (G) 4 years (A) followed by 
Haupfschule for 4 years (A); the Primarschule 8-9 years (S) 

g. Various types of secondary education (separation of boys 
and girls) Sekundarschulen (S), Gymnasien (A.G.S.) MHtel- 
schulen (A.G.) 

h. The school day in elementary and secondary schools (6 
days from 8/8:30 a.m. to 12/1:30 p.m.) 

i. The examination system for entrance into higher schools: 
ReifeprSfung/ AbHur (A.G.) Mafura/Mafurifaf (A.S.) Bocco- 
laureaf (S) 

/. Holidays, sports, recreational activities in schools 

k. Adult education: Volkshochschule (A.G.), branches of voca- 
tional schools and universities (S) 

f. The universities and the Technische Hochschulen 

m. Special schools for art and technical education (Kunstaka- 
demien and Technikums) 

4 . Recreation 

o. The family as the center of social life; stress on children, 
handicrafts 

b. The social visit 

c. The Kaffehhaus and Gastwirtschaft as the principal meet- 
ing places for recreation and conversation 

d. Theaters, opera, concerts, radio and television 

e. Newspapers, magazines and books 

f. The place of sports, hiking and excursions 

g. The government sponsored and controlled lotteries 
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h. Music and the dramatic arts: festivals; amateur participa- 
tion in the home, school, village, and cHy club 

i. The vacation (mountains, seashores, camping sites) 

/. Resort areas and spas 

5. The German worker 

o. Attitude toward work 

b. Professions 

c. Trades 

d. The industrial worker and artisan 

(1) Hours of work 

(2) Unions 

(3) Legal protection by legislation 

(4) Pensions and health benefits 

e. The agricultural worker 

(1) The wide ownership of small, productive farms 

(2) The life of the farmer 

f. Social security (general) 

6. Holidays and customs in the German lands 
o. The legal holidays 

(A.G.S.) New Year's Day; Good Friday; Easter Sunday; 

Christmas (Dec. 25); Whitsunday 
(A.G.) Christmas (Dec. 26); Easter Monday; Labor Day 
(AAay 1); Ascension Day; Whitmondoy 
(A.S.) Assumption Day (also in Bavaria) 

(A) Austrian Flag Day (Oct. 26) 

(G) Tag der EinheH (June 17) 

(5) National holiday (Aug. 1) Federal Day of Atonement 
and Prayer (Thanksgiving: third Sunday in September) 

b. Other important holidays which are legal in certain states 
only: 

Epiphany; Corpus Christi; All Saints Day; Immaculate Con- 
ception, Advent 

c. Grape picking (wine harvest) 

d. The fairs (industrial and local) 

e. Carnivals (Fasching, Fastnachf, Karnevaf, Kirnns, Wmih- 
nachfsmarkf) 

f. The folk dances 

7. German cuisine 

a. Characteristics of German cooking 

b. The typical meals in the German notions 
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c. Wines and beers 

d. Specialties of local regions 

e. Well-known dishes and baked goods 

8. Transportation and communication 

9. The money systems; Schilling (A), Deutschmark (G), Franken 
(S) 

10. The metric system 

11. Religion 

II. Highlights in the history of the German londs 

A. The original inhabitants in the present German language area 

1. Germanic tribes in the North and Northeast 

2. Celts (Kelten) in the South and Southwest 

3. Slavs in the East 

B. The early invaders and the Germanic migrations 

1. The Romans (invaded Celtic regions) 

2. The Slavs and the Asian invaders, such as the AAongols, 
AAagyars and the Huns (invaded several sections temporarily) 

3. The Germanic migrations: The Alemanni, Franks and Bavarians 
who moved into the Celtic area, pushing out the Romans; the 
Frisians, Thuringians and Saxons who remained in the North 

4. The ethnic composition of the Germanic nations today as a 
result of early invasions, the Germanic mrgrations and later 
conquests 

C. Leading personalities of German history (salient facts only) 

1. Common German Rulers: Charles the Great (Charlemagne), 
Otto the Great, Frederick Barbarossa, Rudolf von Habsburg 

2. Separation of the three German lands, each one following its 
own national interests 

a. Austria: Rudolf von Habsburg (kept the duchy of Austria 
in his family); Duke Rudolf IV, founded the University of 
Vienna which he expanded to join with his family property 
in Switzerland; Emperor Maximilian I, the "Last Knight," 
brought Austria to new heights in the late 15th and early 
16th century; Charles V (1519-56) expanded Austria to 
include Bohemia and Hungary; A4aria Theresa, first Em- 
press of Austria; Andreas Hofer, national hero, fought 
Napoleon; Franz I, Emperor of Austria, abdicated the title 
of "Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation" in 1806; Prince Metternich and the Congress of 
Vienna; Franz Joseph I; Archduke Franz Ferdinand; Dr. 
Engelbert Dollfuss; Dr. Karl Renner; General A. D. Korner; 
Ing. Julius Raab; Ing. Leopold FigI 
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b. Germany: Rudolf von Habsburg, chosen as emperor in 
1273, Hobsburg dynasty ruled Germany without interrup- 
tion from 1438-1740 (1806); Friedrich von HohenzoHern 
received the Mark Brandenburg in 1415; Martin Luther 
(1483-1546) started the German Reformation; Frederick 
the Great made Prussia a Great Power; Baron von Stein 
brought about the great Prussian reforms of 1808; Karl 
Marx (1818'83); Furst Otto von Bismarck; King William 
of Prussia, proclaimed Emperor William I of the German 
Reich; William II (1888-1918); Friedrich Ebert and General 
von Hindenburg, Presidents of the Weimar Republic; 
Gustav Stresemann; Adolf Hitler; Konrad Adenauer 

c. Switzerland: Rudolf von Erlach, early leader of Bernese 
troops during Bern's expansion; Adrian von Bubenberg 
who defeated Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, at 
Morat; William Tell, national hero, depicting the will to 
independence; Hans Waldmann, Burgomaster of Zurich 
and great military leader in the war against Charles the 
Bold (1476-77); Cardinal Schinner's defeat at AAangnano 
(1515) leading to Swiss withdrawal from the war, the first 
step towards neutrality; Ulrich Zwingli, who began Swiss 
Reform Movement in Zurich (1519); Jean Calvin and Fard, 
leaders of the reform movement in Geneva; Rudolf von 
Wettstein, Burgomaster of Basel, who represented the 
Swiss Federation in the peace conference of Westphalia 
(1648) which recognized Swiss independence; General 
Dufour, who suppressed the activities of the Catholic Son- 
derbund in 1847 and restored internal peace to Switzer- 
land; Henri Dunant, founder of the International Red Cross 

D. Outstanding events in German history (salient facts only) 

1. General: The Germanic Migrations,- the crowning of Charle- 
magno by Pope Leo III in 800; the establishment of the 
Karolingische Mark (Austria) in 803; the Carolingians (768- 
919); the Saxons (919-1029), including Otto the Great; the 
Franconians (1029-1150); the Hohenstaufens (1150-1254), in- 
cluding Frederick Barbarossa; colonization of the lands east 
of the Elbe (1200-1400) by the Deutschritterorden 

2. Specific by countries: 

a. Austria: Establishment of the Karolingische Mark in 803 
as a safety zone against the Magyars; reestablishment by 
Otto the Great in 955; house of Babenberg receives the 
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Ostmark in 976; Rudolf von Hobsburg takes over the 
Bobenberg holdings; era of Austrian expansion by mar- 
riage to include Burgundy, Spain, Spanish possessions in 
America, Bohemia and Hungary (15th and 16th century); 
the Turkish invaders are defeated near Vienna in 1529 and 
again in 1683; reforms under Joseph II; European politics 
directed by Prince Metternich; the Congress of Vienna and 
the Holy Alliance; the Revolution of 1848 (downfall of 
Metternich); the war with Prussia (1866); "Ausgleich" of 
1867 results in the establishipent of the Dual-Monarchy 
(Austria-Hungary); occupation of Bosnia and Herzegowina 
(Congress of Berlin, 1878); annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegowina in 1908; assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand (1914); World War I; the First Republic; 
Anschluss (1 938); the Second Republic; the peace treaty of 
1955; Austrian declaration of neutrality (1955) 

b. Germany: Rise of feudalism; rise of the Hanseatic cities 
(ca. 1350); establishment of the "AAark Brandenburg" in 
1415; the house of Hohenzollem; AAartin Luther's Reform 
Movement; The Thirty Years' War (1618-48); the rise of 
Prussia; the Seven Years' War (1756-63); collapse of 
the First German Empire (1806); formation of the"Deutscher 
Bund" under Prussian leadership in 1815 after Napoleon's 
defeat; uprisings of 1830 and 1848; war between Prussia 
and Austria (1866); the rise of Chancellor Bismarck; 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-71); unification of Germany 
and founding of the Second Empire (1871); World War I; 
Weimar Republic; Nazi Germany and World War II; 
division into the so-called "Democratic Republic" and the 
Federal Republic of Germany 

c. Switzer/and: Independence from the Holy Roman Empire 
is achieved in the Swabian War of 1499; confederation 
expands to 13 states in 1513; military collapse, under 
Cardinal Schinner (1515), was the first step towards neu- 
trality; reformation brings internal conflicts (four religious 
wars between 1529-1712); Treaty of Westphalia recog- 
nizes Swiss independence; confederation grows to 22 
states (1815), each with equal status; new Federal Con- 
stitution adopted (1848); the International Red Cross 
Society is formed in 1864; League of Nations establishes 
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its permonent headquarters in Geneva; London declaration 
of 1920 recognizes permanent Swiss neutrality 

III. Historical buildings nnd monuments 

A. In Austria (Exomples: Stephansdom, Schtcss Belvedere/ Schon- 
brunn, fnnsbrueker Hofkirche) 

B. In Germany (Examples: Kolner Dorn/ Brandenhurger Tor, Nieder- 
walddenkmal) 

C. In Switzerland (Examples: Raihaus zu Basel; Reformationsdenkmal 
zu Gent/ Chillon, International Postal Union) 

IV. The German language 

A. Indo-European origins 

B. The influences of other languages 

C. MundarfeP/ Hoehspraehe, Schriftsprache, BOhnenspraehe 

V. The governments of the German lands 

A. The Federal Republics of A.ustria/ Germany and Switzerland 

1 . Forms and symbols 

2. The President (A.G.S.)/ the Chancellor (A.G.), the Federal 
Council (S), the Cabinet (A.G.) 

3. The legislative bodies (lower and upper houses) 

a. Austria — Nationalrat, Bundestag 

b. Democratic Republic of Germany — Volkskammer, Lander- 
kammer 

c. Federal Republic of Germany — Bundestag/ Bundesrat 

d. Switzerland — Nationalrat/ Standeraf 

4 . Local and State governments^ their composition and principal 
ofBcers 

B. The citizens of the German lands 

1. Their constitutional rights and privileges 

2. Voting and taxation 

Theme III. The German Lands in the Development of 
Civilization 

I. German contributions to the arts 
A. Literature 

1. Important German writers and their works (including con- 
temporary writers: see page 94) 

2. Main currents of German literature as studied in relation to 
the reading 

3. Nobel prize winners 
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B. The arts (painting, sculpture, architecture) 

1 . Outstanding painters and their works 

2. Outstanding sculptors and their works 

3. Outstanding orchitects and their achievements 

4. Famous museums and art galleries 

C. The dramatic arts 

1 . The outstanding plays and playwrights 

2. The development of motion pictures; well-known directors, 
actors and films 

3. State subsidized theater groups of dramatic art under the 
separate states 

D. Music 

1. Outstanding composers of instrumental, operatic and vocal 
music and their works 

2. Famous performers and conductors 

3. Popular music and light opera or concert music 

4. State subsidized musical groups 

5. Music in German broadcasting — Hs influence 

6. Music festivals: Salzburger Festspiele, International Music Festi- 
val in Lucerne, Richard Wagner Festival in Bayreuth and others 

II. German contributions to the sciences 

The teacher may point out that of 200 Nobel prizes which were 
awarded from 1901 to 1958 in the fields of physics, chemistry and 
medicine, 68 were presented to people from the German lands. The 
teacher may want to consult a recent almanac or other source for 
particulars. 

A. Chemistry: development of agricultural chemistry; metallurgy, 
synthesis of organic matter; aniline dyes; synthetic materials; 
nuclear science 

B. Biology and medicine: research in bacteriology; laws of inherit- 
ance; techniques In surgery; immunity and serum therapy 

C. Mathematics: differential calculus; functions; calculators 

D. Physics: spectral analysis; conservation of energy; research In 
atomic structure; theory of relativity; quantum theory; optics; 
X-rays; radio; astronomy; electromagnetism 

E. Practical inventions started and/or developed by nationals In 
German-speaking lands in motors, photography, industrial ma- 
chines or processes, automotive parts, aviation 

F. Modern German research: development of rockets; space studies 
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Suggestions for Cultural Activities and Experiences 

Cultural octivittes may b« provided for pupils in many specific areas of 
the German course and Ihreugh many types of experience. The activities 
might be designed for participation by individuals, groups, classes or the 
entire depcsrtment. Some projects which are initiated and executed by 
groups or by the department os a vdiole may be presented for the benefit 
of the entire school. The suggestions outlined below for experiences in 
specific areas may be indhridual, group, class, department or school-wide 
projects. 

Geography and Economic Geography 

e Making maps ef A e st rie, Os rmeny and Switxeiland 
e miini^f in mimeegrophed eolline maps of the German ncrtions 
e Making illustrated amps ef the German notions shewing the principal 
preducls and the legioas or provinces where they are produced 

Holidays 

e Celebrafing Ch rl rtmei , incnming the singing of Christmas carols in 
C s r man 

e Portidpating in e deporlmsnt wide Christmas amsmbly program, in 
mnjunctiMi wHb classes in other la n guage s, on a ”Christaras R oun d 
the-Woild" fhemo 

e Making nrae ti ng cords for Chrisimos, the New Year, Easter, Mother's 
Day 

Language 

e German words used in Eng l i s h 

Gathering G e rm mi word s or expressions used in English from news- 
papers, mogeiiner^ books, or radio and television onnouncemonts 
Playing "I nf ermu K en Pleaso" in doss involving definitions of those 
words 

o UnHod Notions 

Preparing and enuc H n g a "UnHod Nations Session" by intonuodiolo 
ra advanced d ue r. a ^ w h ere earphone s are ava il ab l e (a speech made 
in English er rmelhor Irm fu og e might be t ransi otod simultaneously 
into Gorman as wHh languag es used at the U.N. hoadquartors) 
o German cuWno 

Enacting a restaurant scene in which pupils order a meal in Gorman 
Gathering the numee ef German di s he s from American and German 
Gathering the nonme ef Gorman foods and drinks from advertise- 
o Reading material 

Where reodfog material indudes cultural centent, dramatizing H 
wHh simple hut apprep ri e ti cestumlng and settings in sluts, playlets,' 

puppet Of ma ri ene tt e s he w s 

Reading simple ploys In the early years with a view to dramatization 
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• Rcsourc* persons 

Inviting native Germans of the community ar native German visHors 
to address pupils in simple German, preferably on a cultural topic 
related to area information or to the subject of classworfc 

Heolth Education 

o Preparing folk dances for class or assembly nfosontation 
O Turnvere>*n activities 

Music 

O Listening to operatic arias or lieder with the text of the lyrics 
o Singing Gorman folk tunes or popular songs 
O Listening to important instrumental selections 
O Playing "Ncniio That Tune" in learning to i denti f y compositions 
o Listening to Gorman compositians played by talented pupils «vho bring 
instruments to doss 
o Participating in assembly programs 

o Preparing and performing in an assembly or doss program of German 
musk, such os instrumental compositians by Go? .man composers; choral 
or solo renditions of famous songs or arias 

Art 

o Gathering prints, pictures or didos of famous paintings, s tatutes or 
buildings and showing them to the doss with brief descriptions in 
Gorman 

o Preparing puppets in corrslatian with work in art dassos for a puppet 
show in Gorman 

o Visiting local museums where Gorman ma st erpiec es are di s pl a yed; 
reporting briefly in Gorman on the names of works and their artisis 
and schools 

O Ide n t i fying famous works of art from prints or pictures 

Educotioii and the life of Youth in the German Nations 

e Corresponding with a German "pen pal," asking him to describe his 
school lifo, social life and recreat i onal octhritios 
0 EncKting a pfoylot in which two pupils in the roles of Gorman children 
ask ecKh other cdwut their school lifo and recreat i on a l activities 
e Interview between German exchange student and American student 

American History 

e Making maps of the United States, showing place names of German 
derivation and areas urhero Gorman is spoken exiondvoly today 

General Projects 

Class Projects 

o Organizing "Information Pleaso" games for reviewing cultural facts 
o Utilizing German newspapers or naagozines as a reading projed 
o Keeping a doss diary; publisking a doss newspaper 

Department Projects 

e Collecting and displaying costume dolls 
e Collecting and dispfoying lino books and mngniinei 
o Subscribing to a Gerinon tMwspaper and megniine which are nmdo 
available to students 
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• Oiianizint GmaMii lundMont or sociab 

• Making a Oorn ion mot i o n picturo with a sound track on mognotic tnpo 

• Frachicint a play 

Using Community Rosources 

o Pfovidint tho o p poitunity for trips to aroas of Gorman cultural intorost 
o Schoduling rs g u l ar Ustoning or viowing whom Gorman radio or tolo> 
vision progra ms ora availoblo 

• Providing for ottondanco at Gorman moviss or musical ovonts whom 
ovor rimy oro amdiahls 

o Visiting a Gormcm rostaurant 

Suggestions for Correlotion with Other Subject Areas 

The correlation of German cultural topics with other subjects of the 
curriculum is desirable to increase the depth and vividness of the topics 
st u d i ed. The research and reporting in these topics may necessitate a 
greater use of English than the study of area information would require. 
Germon words and expressions applicable to the subject may be supplied 
by teacher or pupils to the extent practicable for comprehension according 
to the foreign language level and maturity of pupils. The topics listed below 
are intended to provide dues to subject areas vfhere correlation might be 
made, but in no way indicate the scope or sequence of correlated topics. 
The teachers in individual schools will select those areas in vrhich they 
believe correlaticn might best be mode. The term "German," os stated 
before, is used in Hs linguistic and cultural sense. 

Vthh English, Grades 7 through 12 

e language 

The effects of the Anglo4axen and Danish migrations on Celtic and 
Rema n IcHoin 

C emmen In d e G ermanic erigins of some German and English words 
A ng le A mer i can ex p re ss iens used in G erman 

w uroiWffw 

G erman iHerary works road in translation 

Works of English literature related to German (Mark Twain's essays 
on the German lang u ag e, po ems by Longfellow, translations of 
German works by Carlyle) 

With Citizenship Education 

e Grade 7. The inffueoce of German settlers on our contempor ar y culture 
G erman origias of localities in New York State 
e Grade t. The inffueoce of German setHers on our American herita g e 
ondhielery 

e Grade 9. The g eo g raph y and eco n omic g eo g raphy of the German 
e Grade 10. Ou t stand i ng personalities cmd event s in the history of 
The effects of Ge rm an history on world history 
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• Gfod« 11. Important contributions of Gormans to Amorican indlopond- 
onco and progross 

o Grado 12. Tho Amorican influonco on tho contompoisuy lifo and 
oconomy of Gorman lands 

With Art and Art Appreciotion 

o Outstanding Gorman artists and thoir works 

o SpocHic areas os studied, such as types of architocturo, schools of 
painting, noted statues, famous museums 

With Music and Music Appreciation 

• Outstanding German composers and their works 

• Gorman vocal music 

o Germaofliado instrumonts, German musical organiiotionf, German 
performers 

With Science ond Mathematics 

Germon scientists and German contributions 
o Grado 9. General sdonce or oarth sdenco 
o Grado 10. biological sdenco 
o Grado 11 or 12. Chomistry 
o Grado 1 1 or 12. Physics 

• Grades 9-12. Mathematics 

o Grades 9, 11 or 12. Invontions and applied srionto 

Some Basic Values and Characteristics of the 
German People 

In the teaching of culture, an understanding of the German people is 
one of the principal objectives to be attained. Insights into their psychology 
may be developed by pointing out their beliefs, basic values and char- 
acteristics in the context of their cultural patterns. Since the German- 
speaking people share with their neighbors in Europe many elements of a 
common European culture, it may be incautious to label an observed 
behavior as peculiar to any one notional group or subgroup. The wise 
teacher will strive to show that certain patterns of behavior are to a greater 
or lesser degree prevalent in some localities thon in others. For instance, 
the following statements are said to express characteristics of high value 
to the German peoples, but are by no means confined to them: 

• Knowledge and sound reasoning ora admired and respected. 

e Hard work and conscientious workmanship ore hold to bo virtuos. 
o A great respect tor authority and a senso of oidor and tidinoss ore 
encouragod from childhood on. 

• kuve of nature, of flowers and forest, is shown in home and civic life, 
in IHoroture and musk. 

It is to be noted that there are certain conditions peculiar to German 
lands which affect cultural developments: 

e Catholic and Evangelical churches ore in close balance. 
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• Hi«ra is ■ continving struggle butwuun East and West for political 
control In Gorman areas. 

• Tho oconomic and goographical location in control Europo ghros tho 
Gorman-spoaking lands a strotogic advantago. 

In these major backgrounds the colorful details of local custom^, the 
tempo of daily life, the education of the young and the progress of society 
toword a more harmonious whole develop step-by-step into a cultural 
entity shared by the three German-speaking countries. 

The following are the major areas within which teachers and pupils can 
identify values held by the German-speaking peoples: 
e Family life 
- e Educertion 

e Ethics and personal relations 
e loouty, art and osHiotics 
Gonoral knowlodgo 
o Gonoral conduct 
e Res p ec t for Gorman heritage 
e language 



Vocabulary 

Contextual learning. In all phases of the foreign language course, 
vocabulary should be learned through use in meaningful context and not 
os isolated Hems in lists paired wHh their English equivalents. 

Direct Association. On the first level of language learning, the nature 
of the vocabulary is such that identification or description of objects, per- 
sons and actions cen often be taught through demonstration wHhout the 
use of Biglish. The establishment of direct bonds in this way between 
the concept and the foreign word is the most effective method of acquiring 
vocabulary. The use of English, therefore, should be kept at a minimum os 
long os possible and vrherever possible throughout the course. A direct 
ossociation between the foreign word and Hs concept is the goal to be 
striven for in vocobulary learning. 

Abundant Practice. As p'>pils progress, vocabulary expands rapidly. 
Nevertheless, H is essential to continue the contextual learning of vocabu- 
lary in association with familiar words and expressions. As abstract ideas 
are introduced and complex expression increases, the use of English 
equivalents may sometimes be necessary initially to convey meanings. 
Abundant practice of the new vocabulary in meaningful sHuotional con- 
texts, however, associates the foreign word wHh the concept. The more 
frequent and abundant the practice, the closer this bond becomes. WHh 
sufficient use, the English equivalent fades, and the foreign word and Hs 
concept blend in consciousness. 
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Vocabulary and the Skills. Pupils should be provided with experiences 
in learning and practicing vocabulary which will correspond to their need 
for using the new words and expressions in the various skills. This correla- 
tion becomes increasingly important as vocabulary expands. Those words 
and expressions needed for speaking and understanding should be learned 
and practiced through speaking and aural comprehension exercises; those 
needed for writing should be written. Where reading material contains 
new vocabulary, pupils should be informed as to which new words or 
expressions they are expected to master. 

Vocabulary might be grouped into active and passive Hems. Active 
vocabulary comprises those items pupils are expected to recall for use in 
speaking and nonimHotive writing. Passive vocabulary includes the Hems 
pupils are expected to understand aurally or in reading. 

Active Vocabulary. Because active vocabulary is intended for instant 
recall, the learning of vocabulary and idioms for active use should be 
implemented by abundant practice in and out of class and in a variety of 
sHuotional contexts. Only the most practical segment of the spoken lan- 
guage should be selected for active mastery. This vocabulary might be 
incorporated into language experiences designed for audio-lingual com- 
petency or derived from reading text materials which are practiced audio- 
lingually. The use of this vocabulary in all four skills is recommended to 
reinforce learning by means of a multiple sense appeal. 

Passive Vocabulary. Passive vocabulary required for aural compre- 
hension should always be heard by pupils in oral reading, conversation 
and listening to recordings. This aural practice should approximate the 
normal tempo, accent and intonation of a native speaker. The passive 
vocabulary for reading comprehension eventually far outstrips vocabulary 
for aural comprehension. 

Reading Vocabulary. Active vocabulary of high frequency first en- 
countered in reading should be incorporated into audio-lingual and wrHing 
skills. Passive vocabulary required for reading comprehension is most 
extensive in scope and may be learned for reading recognHion only. Text 
materials suited to the level of the class should contain a variety of useful 
words in dHferent areas of reading experience, such as history, biography, 
short stories, plays, novels, anecdotes, poetry, newspaper articles and 
features, menus, guides, notices and signs. Representative texts and sup- 
plementary materials whose content emphasizes the universal rather than 
the specialized or picturesque might be selected becouse the aim in 
learning language as a tool for communication places a premium on 
absorbing words of highest frequency first. For ways to teach vocabulary 
through reading, see the chapter on "Reading." 
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Multiple Sense Appeal. After the prereading period, active vocabu- 
lary is bert learned in a sequence of four steps in the process familiarly 
known as "hear, say, see, write" according to the principles of sequential 
learning. As pupils progress into advanced grades, it may not be possible 
to follow this sequence exactly at all times. As far as practicable the 
pronunciation of new words and phrases should be presented orally by 
the teacher or via tape before the vocabulary is seen. Through inference, 
association, or if necessary, through English equivalents, teachers should 
make certain that pupils understand the meanings of the words. 

Passive vocabulary for aural comprehension might be both seen and 
heard by pupils. The sequence may vary with the class activity and level 
of learning since, as pupils progress, much of the vocabulary may be 
derived from reading material which might be seen and heard at the 
same time, or read as homework assignment before it is heard. Also, it is 
advisable for pupils to see material destined for aural comprehension 
because the aural memory tends to fade more quickly than the visual 
memory. However, the spoken language is distinct from the written lan- 
guage. In order to understand spoken German, pupils must be given 
exercise in aural comprehension alone, either before or after the vocabu- 
lary has been experienced visually. 

Passive (or recognitional) vocabulary for reading comprehension may 
be experienced aurally and visually or visually alone depending on the 
level of learning and the type of reading activity. !n the early stages most 
reading will be intensive and will require aural presentation. As pupils 

progress, more reading will become extensive and require less and less 
aural presentation. 

Building Vocabulory. Vocabulary is absorbed into pupils' habits of 
expression through abundant practice in meaningful utterances and in 
situational context. The context might arise in audio-lingual experiences, 
reading material, cultural experiences or pattern drills. The assimilation of 
new vocabulary may be aided by such activities as the memorization of 
dialogs, short paragraphs, poems, jingles, proverbs or soyings, and by the 
singing of songs, the dramafization of playlets and the playing of games. 

The use of audiovisual aids in building vocabulary or in drilling new 
words is very effective. Such aids might include: 

filmstrips pictures moving pictures posters 

wall charts calendars game materials maps 

comic strips cartoons chalk drawings slides 

Using Inference and Association. The use of inference and asso- 
ciation is of vital importance as a device to circumvent the use of English. 
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The development of this skill to derive meanings should be one of the aims 
in teaching vocabulary. Contextual inference is achieved through placing 
the new word in a context of familiar words or actions which mokes it 
possible to derive its meaning. 

Contextual inference. Skill in deriving meanings through the context 
may be developed by: 

• Associating the foreign word with the object or action 

o Deriving the meaning of a word through 

(a) lb place in a sentence (Um zum Zoo zu fahren fuhr Hons mit dem 
Autobus Nr. 3, musste am Adlersplotz umsteigen und mit dem Autobus 
Nr. 6 weiterfohren.) 

(b) Elimination (Zum Mittogessen hoben wir Huhnersuppe ols Vorspeise 
gehobt, Brothuhn mit Brotkortoffeln und Spinal ois Houpbpeise und 
zum Nachtisch gob es Schweizerkdse.) 

(c) Synonyms, antonyms, definitions and paraphrasing (Der Mann konnte 
nicht sehen; er wcrr blind.) 

(Das Wetter war schlecht; es war ganz einfach sehreeklich.) 

(Das Madchen war nicht schon; sie war hassikh.) 

(Der /Metzger ist ein Mann, der Fleisch verkauft.) 

Inference through Cognates and Partial Cognates. Skill in deriving 
meanings through cognates should be developed throughout the course. 
Since the German and English phonetic systems differ widely, cognates 
given aurally in German may not always be recognized until they ore 
seen. False cognates should be pointed out as they occur (Examples: 
bekommen, also, bald). Generally speaking, the teacher should point out 
the close relationship between the German and English languages through 
their common ancestry. 

Inference through Word Families. Inferring meanings through asso- 
ciating words in word families is of great value, 
lieben — Liebe — lieblich — lieber — lieb 
studieren — Studium — Student — Studie — Studio 

Total Vocabulary. Knowledge of vocabulary should be developed so 
that by the end of the course pupils will have more words: 

o in their reading vocabulary than in their listening vocabulary 

o In their listening vocabulary than in their operating vocabulary 

o In their speaking vocabulary than in their writing vocabulary 

Guides. Wordlists have been omitted from this publication. Guides to 
the selection of words and idioms to be included in the courses arc found 
in the chapter 'Teachers' Bibliography." 



The Structures 

Introduction 

Scope and Sequence 

The structural items listed in the charts which follow are suggested for 
use in the order indicated to facilitate the achievement of competency in 
the four skills. The listings aim to serve os a guide to teachers in providing 
for language experiences in which structural sequences will be progressive 
and cumulative and hove the scope which will give pupils both an adequate 
tool for communication in the foreign tongue within their language experi- 
ences and a firm foundation for further study. It is to be understood that 
the structure charts represent only a minimum outline, especially geared 
to the spoken language, and that it is quite impossible to include all the 
structures which ore necessary for a complete command of German, 
especially for reading and writing. 

In organizing their courses of study, schools are not expected to restrict 
their teaching guides to conform in every point to the items included in the 
listings. Structures and verbs in addition to those listed, or sen$;b!s re- 
arrangements of the sequential order among the grades, as required by 
"centers of interest," may be practical, since language skills for effective 
communication are to be developed through functional use and according 
to the convenience of teaching. The selection of the structures taught in 
each grade, therefore, should be determined principally by their use in 
authentic language patterns in meaningful, situational context. 

The acquisition of linguistic skills and knowledges, however, must neces- 
sarily be systematic and cumulative for eventual control, even on a 
moderately advanced level. It is as a guide to teachers that the items 
have been suggested in the order outlined. 

A Functional Approoch. Because language is essentially speech, the 
items listed in the structure charts were selected principally on the basis of 
their relative importance in the spoken, rather than in the written, language. 
In some instances, items may vary from those included in traditional courses 
of study, either in the order in which they appear or in the fact that they 
have been included. The placement and inclusion of many items were 
determined on the basis of their practical use with other items in the grade 
for functional, oral drill in natural conversational sequences. 

The general design of the structural listings was based in large part on 
the experiences of the Goethe-lnstitut, which specializes in teaching Ger- 
man to foreigners, as well as the German Language Section for Foreigners 
of the University of Vienna. The following books, based upon the above 
mentioned experiences, have been utilized: Deutsche Sprachlehre fur 
Auslander, Grundstufe; Glossar zu Schulz-Griesbach Deutsche Sprachlehre 
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fur Auslander, Grundstufu; Deutsche Konversationsgrammafik fur Aus- 
lander. For comparing frequencies in German and French, Vocabulaire 
Allemand Progressif by Ren6 Mi«:h6a was also referred to. These and other 
references may be found in the Teachers' Bibliography. 

Scope. The scope of the listings throughout both sequences includes all 
ma{or structures needed for con>petency in the four skills on the secondary 
level. In the six-year sequence, all major structures will have been presented 
through the middle of the llth year, with refinements relegated to the 
12th year. There is no structure chart for the final year of the six-year 
sequence. The teacher may choose items for discussion or review as the 
need arises. In the four-year sequence, all major items will have been 
presented through the 12th year, which includes essential reviews. 

(1) Aural Comprehension. It is suggested that the vocabulary of 
Deutsche Sprachlehre fur Auslander, Grundslufe be considered minimal 
for aural comprehension at the end of the 11th year of the four-year 
sequence and the 10th year of the six-year sequence within the structures 
defined for these years. The ability to understand a native speaker speak- 
ing at normal tempo is required, therefore pupils should have such audio 
experience with these structures. 

(2) Speaking. The listings have been designed so that pupils may 
attain basic audio-lingual competency on a rudimentary level in the early 
years. In the four-year sequence, the items most essential for competency 
in speaking have been presented in grades 9 and 10. In the six-year 
sequence, greater audio-lingual competency may be expected of pupils. 
Therefore, speaking skill should be developed in this sequence through 
the 1 0th year. 

(3) Reading. Reading skill is to be developed throughout the grades 
in both sequences to include all the structures in the listings. In the initial 
stages, the written language rests squarely on the spoken language as 
described in the chapter entitled "Reading." However, after the transfer 
from the spoken to the written word has been scrtisfoctorily effectuated and 
the initial period of reading only what has been said is past, the reading 
will not be limited to material whose structures have b^n drilled in class. 
At this point, the reading should begin to exceed as well as include the 
structures learned. Some control should be exercised, however, so that 
meanings are grasped without either confusion or the need for deciphering. 
The reading, however, is not as a general rule to be restricted by the 
sequence of the structures as outlined in the charts. A satisfactory relation- 
ship between structures learned should be maintained. 

(4) Writing. Writing skills, aside from imitative writing and dictation 
(see the chapter "Writing'O, should be developed within the structures 
prir-arily on what pupils can soy. Although in the intermediate years some 
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writing for practice and for clarifying structures may be essential, this 
writing should be limited to forms involving simple transformations, sub- 
stitutions or recall of single Hems. Structurally-oriented translation drills 
involving single pattern changes, therefore, are acceptable. Point-by-point 
translations from English to the foreign tongue, which require multiple 
thought processes to produce simple sentences, are to be avoided, if such 
translation is to be done at all, it should be reserved for the advanced 
courses. Contextually oriented materials drawn from material already 
covered in class might be utilized for interpretation or ''free'' translation 
from English to German and from German to English. 

Written exercises with reading passages, of course, may be freely utilized 
with open books, prior to or exclusive of the acquisition of the content 
audially or audio-lingually. 

The structures used in controlled and "free" composition should be 
derived for the most part from among those the pupils have mastered and 
can recall through "inner speech." This written material should reflect the 
written and not the oral language wherever differences occur between 
them. 

Sequence. In order to facilitate the learning of language patterns 
cumulatively and in meaningful context, many structures are introduced 
only in part in each grade throughout the courses. The principles followed 
here have been four-fold, the combination of factors being (1) their relative 
simplicity, (2) their relative importance in the spoken language, (3) their 
logical use with other structures to be learned within the grade, (4) their 
logical development from structures previously learned. For example, inter- 
rogative pronouns appear first functionally in grades 7 or 9 because of 
their relative importance in developing audio-lingual skills. They may be 
learned syntactically in grade 8 of the six-year sequence or at the end of 
grade 9 of the four-year sequence because cif their relative complexity. 

The sequential order of the structures recommended for basic audio- 
lingual competency was Inspired in some measure by an existing, successful 
application of the content of Deutsche Sprachlehre fur Auslander, to a 
teaching situation. These items form the base for developing the reading 
skill. It is important, however, that the content of the reading conform as 
early as possible to pupils' maturity, in order to facilitate rapid acquisition 
of reading skill, therefore, structures needed for reading only have been 
introduced in grade 10 of the four-year sequence and in grade 9 of the 
six-year sequence. In succeeding years, the structures required for more 
advanced reading are introduced progressively through the 12th year. 

The sequence of the verbs through grade 10 of the four-year sequence 
and through grade 9 of the six-year sequence has been determined on a 
dual principle: (1) the frequency of their use in the spoken language and 
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(2) the need for their use in other structures to be learned in the grade 
in situational context. Since the frequency of the occurrence of each verb in 
the structure chart was determined by its use in Austria and Germany/ 
some adjustments were made to allow for verbal constructions needed in 
teaching German as a foreign language. 

The Notations Within the Listings. Verbs and prefixes, not in italics, 
are those found in the first 662 concepts of the, German word list with 
four additional common verbs added. Verbs which are in italics are found 
between the 663d and 1018th concept. Those verbs which are in bold- 
face type are generally found in the second thousand concepts. The 
numerals in parenthesis suggest the grade level for these items in a 
six-year course. 

Implementation 

First Principles 

1. In order to learn a foreign language as a skill, structures must be 
taught so that (o) their function is clear to pupils os demonstrated by their 
usage and (b) they become part of the pupils' habits of expression. 

2. The structures should be taught by using them, and not by describing 
them either in English or in the foreign language. 

3. The use of carefully constructed drills In the foreign language can 
effectively minimize description and analysis of structure. These drills may 
(o) illustrate the use of a structural item and (b) provide practice in using 
all the forms of each item of grammar. 

4. When an explanation of the grammatica! form is given, it follows 
upon its initial use in drill. The drill is then resumed. If the grammatical 
form is difficult enough to require explanation before any drill is conducted, 
this explanation should be given to pupils. 

Language by Use and by Analogy. Because language is learned by 
analogy and practice, rather than by analysis and deKription, it is recom- 
mended that new structures be learned through using the language itself 
in pattern drills which involve a single change from the already known 
structure to the new structure. Structures required for audio-lingual com- 
petency should be presented audio-lingually wherever suitable patterns 
can be formulated. The following steps are recommended for the presenta- 
tion of a new structure: (1) an initial pattern drill involving a single change 
is held, (2) a brief explanation of the change is elicited or given and (3) 
the pattern practice in step (1) is continued until the structure is learned. 
Examples of pattern drills and suggestions for their use are given in the 
chapter, "Patterns for Drill." Teachers may discover other types of drill 
more suited to their purposes. 

* Stmantie Fnqumey Utt for Snglith, Froneh, Gorman and Spanirh, by H«lm S. Eaten. 
The University ef Chicoge Press. Chieoge. 1940. 
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Pupib should bo awan of iho mooning of what is boing said ot all timos. 
The dev!^ used to oc h ieue comprehension without tho use of English will 
depend on the ingenuity of die teacher. 

For the simpler structures in the early years, little or no explanation may 
be ne ed ed; for the more comp lex ones and for those involving obstract 
ideosr H is recommenM that such explonotion os clarity demonds be 
given. A minimum of e x planalion in favor of majcnnum of practice, how- 
ever, should be the woldiwordL Adequate providon should made in all 
grades for frequent recerrance of review Herns to insure the continuonce 
of the automatic conkoL (See the chapter entHled *lhe Textbook in 
Audio-Lingual Present adon.^ 

Where structures ore not nee d ed for audio-lingual competeiicy, os, for 
example, the future perfMt or certain less frequent uses of the subjunctive, 
these may be pre s ented dnough inference in readmg, or tradHionolly if 
necessary. Wherever possRde, structures should be pr ese nted inductively. 
In many c as es, the presentation will be determined by the nature of die 
structure. 

FutJ<t i enal AseinRoHen. The inclusion of many Hems in the early 
years was predkaied on the principle that these structures would be 
learned through use by means of repetHion to the pohH of s at u ration, and 
not through onafysis or the land of explanalion which confuses ond 
frustrates the young leomer. 

Some itsms, such as articles used with certai n place names, (dm Schweiz, 
dm TSHcm) should be learned automatically. Just os the gender of nouns 
is loomed by using the article wHh the noun as H is loomed, so the names 
of these countries should be learned wHh the article. The Hem "Omission of 
the article wHh names of languages" was placed in the same grade as the 
use of prepoMtions to fnoBtete the functionol ossimilalion of both Hems, os 
in such patterns os Mon tpridkt ihutgeh in Oeufschland. An Hem, therefore, 
need not be punMtad Nor do all Hems require explanation or 

comparison vrHh Engfish structure. The aim b to eliminate the dm dbcussion 
of the componson wHh Eh^fah. 

The principle of t ead i mg structure in sHuational context involves group- 
ing s everal structures tugether for practice. After groduig the points and 
practicing eodi of them inHialy, the prindple of feochi n g the structures 
"almost together" for mn s lery through drill in sHuationol context should be 
followed. Gmsequenriy, diere wHl be fitde proble m in covering all the 
Hems within the time o H olted. Functional assimilation will take place more 
readily b ec a u se the motivation for learning b high and the practice b 

Although H b hoped that all Hems designated for audta-lingual com- 
petency in each s equence wiN be a bs orbed functionally before beinn 
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explained grammcKcolly; some Herns ore more easily assimilafed than 
others in thb manner. Where pupils question the use of a structure, they 
demonstrate a readiness to absorb the response and should be given on 
explanotion. Too much eiqilanation and onalysis, however, militates against 
language-learning and causes a distaste for foreign language study. 
Excessive manipulotion outside of structurally oriented context causes 
frustration. On the other hand, memorizotion through the assimilation of 
appealing, meaningful patterns in functional use is the root of language 
study. 

Grammatical Terminology. Because the abilHy to describe a lan- 
guage in terms of Hs grammatical structure bears iHtle relation to the 
abilHy to use it os a tool for communication, the learning of grammatical 
terminology b not a goal in language study. It b recommended, therefore, 
thot terminology be used only where the need for H may arise. Some 
grammatical terminology may find a ploce among the common learnings 
of pupib. Sometimes the use of a grammatical term may b>f needed for the 
dchievement of o major gool, such as in learning the forms and uses of 
the subjunctive mood. On the whole, grammotical terminology moy be used 
wherever H b found to be genuinely helpful in promoKng the dewriopment 
of linguistic skilb for communication. 

Summary 

1. The fbr^n lenfimfe b le be learned as a ceoimunication feel to be 
speken and understood os well os read. 

2. Structures should be to m ht through use in the foreign langyage »nHI 
they become part of pupils' habits of expression. 

3. Structures, os languafe, should be taught in situational context. 

4. The develepe m nf of extonsivu vocabulary may be postponed unHI 
after the structure has bee n matfeieil 

5. Wfthin the scope of the structural Ibtings, the Hems required for 
mastery may vary for each skill. 

(a) All Heem in aH fonne are required for readfaig. When pupds hove 
mostored a suMdent number of s t r uctural forms, the reading need 
net be tied to the structures learne d in dossl 

(b) Aural c emprshsn ri en of all s fructote s urithin the vocabulary and 
kBem of the grade d ie ul d be required. 

(c) M inim H n t rve writing of m eaningfu l uttsrancM should be required for 
oH s tr u cture s and forms pupib ore required to speak. 

4. The teachers are reminded that the pupib should gain confiden c e 
through the pattern nrtimilatisn in the various dri^ Thb constant drilling 
of familiar ground may hecem e dull and tirfod •• the teacher. Drills, 

Structure Choris. The charts which follow combine both sequences. Notes 
in parentheses indicate the allocation of Hems for the six-year sequence. 



Structures 

for 

Four- and Six-Year 
Sequences 




Use of dative, accusative, and dative-accusative 
with certain prepositions (8) 



Four-Year Sequence, Grade 9 and Six-Year Sequence, Grades 7 and 8* 



Verb Structures Strong onci Irregulor Verbs Tenses and Moods 



Conjugations of 

Strong and weak verbs (7 & 8) 

Three imperative forms (7 & 8) 
interrogative forms (7) 

Position of nicht (7 & 8) 

Position of verbs: 

in normal/inverted word order with und, ober, denn (7) 
with transposed word order, doss, als, weif, wenn (8) 
Function of: 
infinitives 
past participles 

Some common prefixes (7) 
separable/inseparakle (8) 

Modal auxiliaries 

wo//en, mussen, konnen (8) 



* THE NUMERALS IN PARENTHESES SUGGEST THE GRADE 
LEVEL FOR THESE ITEMS IN A SIX-YEAR COURSE. 



Tenses 



List for (7) 




Gegenwart 1 (Present) (7) 


soin 


geben 


Gegenwart ii (Present Perfect) (8) 


(lobvH 


tun 


In six-year sequence, add 


gehen 


bringen 


Moglichkeitsform 


kommen 


heissen 


(Subjunctive) of 


nehmen (an-) 


begin nen 


se/n, haben, werden in present 


stehen (ver-) 


essen 


and past tenses (8) 


sitzen (be-) 


trinken 




sprechen 


singen 




lesen 


schiafcn 




List for (8) 


sehen (an-) 


schliessen 




liegen 


denken 




schreiben 


vifissen 




treten (ein-) 


fangen (an-) 





in six-year sequence, add 
first six verbs from the 
chart which follows (8) 

(ony others which occur 
in the course of the les- 
sons and which the 
teacher deems desirable) 



Fiiur-Year Sequence, Grade 10 and Six-Year Sequence, Grade 9 



Articles and Numerals 



Nouns and Pronouns 



Ad jectivos, Adverbs and Prepositions 



Aitkh§ 

OmisHons wHhi 

names of ianguog«t/ unmodifiecl 
nouns of notionoKty and profession 
after setn 

Us9 vrHh nouns in general 
Used CIS limiting odfectives 

Ifumerals 
Cardinob'from 1000 
Ordinab from 36lh 
Includbigi 
multiplioation 
dbbion 



Nouns 

Review plurolizoHon 
Genitive 
Review: 
nominative 
accusative 
dativo 

Nouns formed from: 
adjectives 
participles 



Pronouns 

Review: 

Interrogotives 

demonstratives 

Introduce: 



Adfocthros 

ottributiva, declension of 
Review: 
possessives 

Comparison of adjectives including some 
irregulars os the need arises 

Use of present participles and post partidpies 
os adjectives 

Advorbs 

Position in structure 
Adjectives os odverbs 
Comparison 



Propositions 

Use of genitive wHh certain prepositions 
Wo(r) and da(r) plus prepositions 



reflexives 

relat i ve s 



indefinites 

Use of penonol pronouns as objects 




Verb Structures 



Four-Year Sequence, Grade 10 and Six-Year Sequence, Grade 9 

Strong and 

Irregular Verbs Tenses and Meeds 



Review conjugation of strong and weak verbs 

Conjugation of reflexives 

Use of present/past participles 

Use of hetfen, horen, s»h«n, fassen with other verbs 

Position of verbs in the transposed word order plus additional conjunctions 

Modal auxiliaries 

Review use of wollen, ntussen, konnen and previously listed irregular verbs 
in new tenses and moods 
Introduce durfen, mogen and soften 



fahren (er-) laufen 

rufen (on-) helfen 

nennen senden 

(Above verbs also for 
Grade 8 in the six-year 
sequence) 

werden entscheiden 

bieiben brechen 

ffiegen gelten 

trogen 

treffen (be-) 

halten (be-, ent, er-) 

sterben 

kennen (er-) 

bieten (an-) 

schlogen 

werfen 

bitten 

lessen (vor-) 

(Any others which occur in 
the course of the lessons 
and which the teacher 
deems desirable) 



Tenses 

Gegenwort I (Present) 

Gegenwort II (Present Perfect) 
Vergongenheit I (Post) 

Zukunft I (Future) 

Moods 

Leideform (Passive) 

(Simple forms of present and past 
tenses) 

Moglichkeitsform 
(Subjunctive) of sein, habenf 
werden in the present and past 
tenses (8) 



& 




O 

ERLC 



Four-Year Sequence, Grade 11 and Six-Year Sequence, Grade 10 

Articles Nouns and Pronouns Adjectives, Adverbs and Prepositions 



Use with: 

abstract nouns 
generic nouns 

(Der Mensch isf sferblich) 
nouns of special limitation 

a. collective bodies 

b. metals and materials 

c. names of seasons, months, days 
titles 

Omission with certain proverbs and 
sayings 

(ex: Keine Regel ohne Ausnahme = 
The exception proves the rule.) 



Nouns 

Review the formation of nouns from present 
participles and past participles 

Nouns formed from infinitives and their usage 
and gender 

Pronouns 

Use of pronouns as double objects plus their 
word order 

Reciprocal pronouns 
einonder, sich 
selber 

Intensive pronouns 
selber, selbsf 
(indeclinable) 



Adjeetives 

extended adjective construction 
extended adjective construction but followed by 
independent adjectives 
(ex: Die obengenannte weisse Kafze . . .) 

Adverbs 

Review adverbs of 
time, place 

Introduce adverbs of 

cause, manner, conditions, quality, 
intensity, degree, measure 

modal adverbs 

vielleicht, efwa, feaum, wahrscheinlich 

Prepositions 

Review wo(r) and da(r) with prepositions 



Four-Year Sequence, Grade 1 1 and Six-Year Sequence, Grade 10 



V«rb Structuras 



Strong and 
Irrogular Verbs 



Um of infinitivMi 

with zu os nouns and as imporotivos 

Additional verbs which are followed by an infinitive: 
b/eiben, geh»n, maehen, lernm, l»hnn, beissen 

Present participles and past participles used as nouns 
Reflexive verbs followed by wie or a/s plus the nominative case 
Use of the subjunctive mood in indirect discourse 
Uses of the passive voice 

^ Con/uncffons 

Coordinating: 

copulative/adversative and causal/condusive 
Subordinating: 

time, place, manner, purpose, causal, concessive and conditional 



tehnelden 

weisen fbe>, »r-) 

verlieren 

schaffen 

erkennen 

verbinden 

beben (erO 

vergessen 

fallen 

steigen 

Khieben stechen 

gewinnen Kheinen (er*) 
verg/eicben wacbsen 

befehlen empfeb/en 

verzeihen geschehen 

laden gen/essen 

(Any others which occur In 
the course of the lessons 
and which the teacher 
deems desirable) 



Tenses and Moods 
Tenses 

Gegenwart I (Present) 
Gegenwart II (Present Perfect) 
Vergangenheit I (Past) 
Vergangenheit II (Past Perfect) 
Zulcunft I (Future) 

Zulcunft II (Future Perfect) 

Mood$/Porm$ 

Leideform (Passive) 

(additional forms) 
Bedingungsforin (Conditional) 
AAbglichkeitsform (Subfunctive) 
(additional forms) 



.... L. 



Articles 



Four-Year Sequence, Grade 12 and Six-Year Sequence, Grade 1 1 



Pronouns 



Adjectives, Adverbs and Prepositions 



Review the various uses of articles 



CJ 

00 



Review: 

object pronouns 

possessives 

demonstratives 

interrogatives 

relatives 

indefinites 

reciprocals 

intensives 



Adjectives 

Review all t)>pes and their usages 

Introduce or emphasize adjectives which' 
govern the 

a. genitive case 

b. dative case 

Adverbs 

Interrogative adverbs: 
ob? nun? so? w/eso? nicht wahr? 

Prepositional phrases, dependent clauses, and 
other word groups which function as adverbs 



Prepositions 

Review prepositions and their use and 
meanings in context 



r 




Four-Yeor Sequence, Grade 12 and Six-Year Sequence, Grode 1 1 



Vmb StrudurM 


Strong and 
Imgvkir Vorbs 


Tenses and Moods 


Jtevitw 


greifon 


Tenses 


Various usos of infinitives with/without zu 


fofden 


Gegenwart 1 (Present) 


The position of verbs and auxiliaries in the sentence structures 


roten 

emrerben 


Gegenwart II (Present Perfect) 


Uses of present subjunctives (Type 1) and post subjunctives (Type II) 


Vergangenheit 1 (Past) 


fntrocfuc* 

Usage of the subjunctive mood in unreol conditions 


fUehn 


Vergangenheit II (Past Perfect) 


gefingen 

verbergen 


Zukunft 1 (Future) 

Zulcunft II (Future Perfect) 


Gniditionak in subjunctive mood constructions 


hflGGfll 


Passive voice in subjunctive mood 


tdmiGfi 


Moods/fonns 


Substitution of reflexive fcr passive 


fGiMGfl 


Review all forms and moods of 




treib^n 


conjugations in both sequences 


CofifuiKtfons 






Omission in compound sentences 


vmcfiWMKfm 




leview and reinforce coordinating and subordinating conjunctions 


wMiden 

xiGhen(bG-) 

zwingM 





o 

ERIC 



Summary of the Six-Year Sequence 

The suggested summary of each grade as outlined below is intended os 
a guide for the development of the four skills. Schools may permit pupils 
to progress to succeeding phases in each skill, provided strict attention is 
paid to the order in which the skills are to be developed and to their 
interdependence. 

Grade? 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




II. The audio-lingual phose 

A. Structures and vocabulary are audio-lingually presented ond 
mastered. 

B. A prereading period, without the use of printed material, precedes 
the use of the textbook. 

C. Dialogs conversational sequences and pattern drilb choracteiize 
learnings. 

D. The use of games, pictures, charts, songs and simple poems is 
vfidespread. 

E. AAemonzotion of poems, songs and dialogs is prominent. 

III. Reading begins with identical speech patterns learned audio-lingually 
and progresses to recombinations of these fbmiliar p atter ns . 

IV. Writing consists primarily of copying words and expressions in speech 
patterns, sentences and dialogs learned audio-lingually. Labeling of 
familiar objects and making picture dictionaries may be utilized. Brief 
dictations of identical utterances learned audio-linguolly ond experi- 
enced visually are given. Guided wriKng of drill patterns learned 
audio-lingually and experienced visually may be begun. 

V. Cultural content arises from pupils' interests and course materials. Sug- 
gested for emphasis in this grade are: 

• Influences on Americon contemporary life and heritage 

• Area information —The German Londs: (Theme 0 

• Geography (general, through the use of maps for boundaries, 
mountains, importcint cities), landscapes (through pictures), well- 
known customs and holidays, prindpal products and monuments of 
international fame and importance 

VI. Supplementary reading in English is o^ned to develop background. 
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Grades 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




II. The oudio-linguol phase continues os in grade 7. 

III. Reading progresses from identical patterns to recombinations of fomilkir 
patterns which hove been audio-lingually mastered. Toward the end 
of grade 8, material not previously experienced in class may be read. 

IV. Writing continues to be guided. Copying of dialogs and taking dicta- 
tion of identical sp e ech patterns continue as in grade 7. Guided writing 
of drill patterns involving simple transformations and substitutions of 
fomilkir p otl e r ns is continued. Answering dialog questions audio- 
lingually mastered and visually experienced begins. 

V. Cultural content orises from pupils^ interests and course materials. 
Topics suggested for emphasis in this grade relate to area information: 
home and family life, the money system, religion, the states and their 
principal dtie^ salieni features in language, recreation, transportation 
and communkotioa, the capitals. 

Grade9 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




II. The oudio-Bngual phase 

A. The development of audio-lingual skills continues to be the primary 
ob j ective. 

8. Structures needed for oudio-lingual competence are presented in 
their most useful forms through pattern drills and dialogs. All 
structures are experienced aurally. 

C. Vocabulary and idk>ms of high frequency are audio-lingually 
drilled. 

O. Conversational ability is developed on spedfic topics. Integration 
whh text maleriab is recommended. Directed dialog from Biglish 
equivalencies is practiced. 

£. The reading material is used audfo-lingually. 

F. Supplementary moleriak made by native speakers ore uNlixed. 
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III. Reading contains material not previously reviewed in doss and in- 
creases in difficulty. Both intensive and extensive reading are assigned. 
Supplementary reading of simple material in the foreign language 
may be assigned. 

IV. Writing of material already learned audio-lingually continues. Guided 
writing of drill patterns is expanded to include mere diflicult but still 
deducible forms of patterns aurally or audio-lingually experienced. 
Writing includes answers to questions in which the structural changes 
involved in the answer are patterned on the question, answers to dialog 
questions and answers to directed dialog questions of mastered mate- 
rial. Dictations of recombinations of learned patterns are introduced. 
The writing of patterns or dialogs through recall is included progres- 
sively as pupils demonstrate proficiency. Equivalencies of the English 
are written in the foreign language from English. 

V. Cultural conten r crises from pupils' interests and course materials and 
is integrated vrith the course. Suggested for emphasis in thb grade are 
(Theme I) areas in the world where German is spoken; (Theme IQ high- 
lights of history, outstanding personalities of historical importance, 
historical monuments, holidays and custona of historicol and religious 
significance, and highlights in education. Topics of Level I ore reviewed. 

Grade 10 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




II. The audio-lingual phase 

A. Audio-lingual drill on the remaining structural Hems needed for 
audio-lingual competency continues through pattern drills and 
question-answer responses in selected forms. 

B. Audio-lingual activHy is integrated wHh the reading. 

C. Oral reporting is correlated wHh reading material whenever pos- 
sible. Discussion in simple language ensues. 

D. Conversational abilHy is developed on specific topics. Playlets or 
skHs may be vehicles for performing in dialogs. 

III. Reading includes longer selections of literary value and is supplemented 
by reoding simple authentic materials on a variety of topics from foreign 
periodicals. Variety of forms of printed materials is suggetfed. Reading 
is extensive as well os intensive. Supplementary reading in the foreign 
language assumes an important role. 
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IV. Writing includes what pupils can say, in the form of dialogs., oral 
reports and exercises on the reading. Writing of drill patterns continues. 
The writing of language in a style and pattern characteristic of the 
written language as distinguished from the spoken language may be 
introduced when necessary. Controlled writing is utilized. Familiar 
moteriol in the foreign language may be written from English equiva- 
lencies. Lelterwriting on familiar topics is utilized. Passages heard orally 
may be written in restated form on previously mastered material. Con- 
trolled composition is introduced. Directed composition is practiced. 

V. Cultural content continues to be integrated with course materials. 
Suggested as suitable for this grade are (Theme II) government; the 
Gerr.ion lands; the metric system; further details on cuisine, education, 
recreation, language, products, transportation and the German worker; 
importance of the German lands in Western economy; (Theme III) 
important cor>tribu*<uns in the reulms of art, science, music and applied 
science, os th«9y arise from pupils' interests. 

Grade 1 1 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




II. The audk>-lingual phase 

A. Audio-lingual drill on the few remaining items needed for audio- 
lingual competency continues through pattern drills and question- 
answer responses. 

B. Audk>-lingual activity is integrated with the reading. Oral reports 
are made. 

C. Brief reports in simple German on salient features of the civilizotion 
are mode, followed by a brief question-onswer period. 

III. Reoding is itrtensive and extensive. Extensive reading expands. Supple- 
mentary reodmg in the foreign language is required. The reading 
includes significant literary selections supplemented by selections from 
books on dtffsrent subjects which may be used for oral reports on 
dvilizoNon. 

IV. Writing continues to emphasize what pupils con soy, but includes, 
progr es siv el y, more ond more of tim forms chorocteristic of written 
expr es sioru The writing of structural and other drill patterns as well as 
exercises based on the reading continues, along with controlled writing 
and controlled composition. G>ntrols decrease as pupils show obility. 
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Free composition is practiced; compositions ore written on civilization 
topics. Letterwriting continues os port of the program. 

V. Cultural content combines o review of the salient features of the 
civilization in the foreign language with individual and class projects 
in special fields. Coordinated with the reading and oudio-linguol ex- 
periences, the topics in Theme III ore developed with special emphasis 
on art, music, literature and science. 

Grade 12 

The final year of the six-year sequence aims to integrate and extend 
the knowledges and skills learned in previous years. Pupils' appreciation 
of the literature and civilization are deepened, their knowledge of them is 
increased, and their ability to communicate in the foreign language is 
extended. Critical thinking is developed. Opportunities are provided for 
individual research and advanced conversation. 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




II. The audio-lingual phase 

A. Audio-lingual activity is integrated with all phases of the course, 
fi. Oral reports are made on cultural topics. 

C. Conversational topics are reviewed and extended. 

III. Intensive reading of classical and contemporary works in different forms 
is supplemented by a well-organized extensive reading program. 
Authors selected are essential to a minimum understanding of the epoch. 
Backgrounds are developed. Attention is paid to style, theme, setting 
and historical context. Supplementary reading on civilization topics 
from books or periodicals may be assigned. Individual reading projects 
in special fields are undertaken. 

IV. The writing of free composition is developed. The expression of the 
written as well os spoken language becomes important. Exercises on 
correct structural forms arising from individual or class needs may be 
provided. Reports on the reading, summarizing, paraphrasing and 
note taking in the foreign language from lecture, tape and books are 
practiced. Quality and individual expression are stressed. 

V. Cultural content emphasizes the study of social backgrounds of the 
literature, integrated with an overview of history. Contemporary works 

moy serve os a point of departure for the understanding of the Germans 

of today. Special projects on art, music, science or literature may be 




Summary of the Four-Year Sequence 

The suggested summary of each grade as outlined below is intended as 
a guide for the development of the four skills. As in the six-year sequence, 
the guide indicates the interdependence and progressive development of 
skills. Schools may permit pupils to progress to the succeeding phase of 
each skill os they ^ow genuine proficiency. Strict attention should be paid, 
however, to the interdependence of the skills and to their progressive 
development. 

Grade 9 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




II. The audio-lingual phase 

A. The course begins with a prereading period, without texts or written 
symbols. 

B. Structures and vocabulary are audio-lingually presented and mas- 
tered in context rmd. through dialogs and pattern drills. 

C. Dialogs and brief conversational sequences characterize most of 
the learning. 

D. Poems, songs and games are used widely. 

£. Oral recitation by individuals is practiced. 

III. Reading is begun with material already learned audio-lingually. It is 
first introduced in identical patterns, later in recombinations of these 
patterns. Reading that has not b<»en orally presented is introduced 
gradually during the second half of the grade. Supplementary reading 
in English, in the form of fiction or nonfiction, provides valuable back- 
ground material. 

IV. Writing is first restricted to imitative writing of patterns pupils have 
mastered audio-lingually. Copying, writing from diclation and the writ- 
ing of dialogs used audio-lingually in doss form the bulk of the v^ng. 
Guided writing of drill patterns is utilized. The writing of answers to 
dialog questions may be begun. 

V. Cuhure is integrated with course materials and pupil inteiests. Sug- 
gested for emphasis in this grade are: 

• Influences on American contemporary life and heritage 

• Areas in the world where German is the officic! language 
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* ^*0 information — (Thomo I) geography, the capitals, important 
products, sociol customs widely known, political areas of German 
lands; (Theme II) home and family life, religion, the money system 

• Highlights in recreation, transportation, communication, language 

Grade 10 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




A. The development of audio*lingual skills continues to be the primary 
objective. Audio-iingual activities continue in basically the same 
fashion os in grade 9. 

B. Structures continue to be presented audio*lingually, with emphasis 
on those forms most essential for practical use. 

C. Vocabulary and idioms of high frequency continue to be audio- 
iingually drilled. 

D. Conversational ability is developed on specific topics through the 
use of dialogs- and conversational sequences In conjunction with 
pattern drills. Integration with text materials is recommended. 
Directed dialog from English equivalencies is practiced. 

E. Reading material is utilized for audio-lingual experiences. Individual 
oral reading continues to be practiced. 

F. Supplementary activity in the form of poetry, songs and games 
continues. 

ill. Reading becomes more complex. Detailed class preparation by the 
teacher decreases. Passive vocabulary increases. Supplementary read- 
ing of simple material in German begins. 

IV. Writing continues to be guided, in increasing measure, pupils write 
the dialogs and conversational sequences they have learned. Guided 
writing of drill patterns continues on vocabulary and structure, in trans- 
formations, substitutions and integrations, first with those patterns pupils 
have learned audio-lingually, and later with deducible forms. Answers 
to dialog questions, and answers in the foreign language patterned on 
the questions in the foreign language are written. Dictation of familiar 
material continues. Directed dialog in which equivalencies are written 
in the foreign language from directions given either in English or in the 
foreign language is included. 

V. Cultural content is integrated with course materials and pupils' interests. 
Suggested for emphasis in this grade are: 
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(Theme II) 

• Highlights in history, outstanding historical personalities 

• Historical monuments 

• Ethnic composition of the German people today 

• The states and their principal cities, products and customs 

• Holidays of religious and historical importance 

• Highlights of the education system 
Topics of Level I are reviewed. 

Grade 1 1 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




II. Integration of all four skills with the reading content characterizes 
much of the activity at this level. 

III. The audio-lingual phase 

A. Structures and vocabulary required for audio-lingual competency 
are presented audio-lingually, as in grade 10, with selections made 
of most useful forms. Structures and vocabulary not required for 
speaking competency are aurally experienced. Review of structures 
and vocabulary of the preceding years is incorporated. 

B. Conversations on topics in a variety of contexts are developed to 
the point of proficiency. They include factors of area information in 
situations pupils might encounter with a native or on the native 
scene. These situations are similar to those in grade 10, but are 
developed in greater depth. They might be demonstrated through 
the use of skits or playlets. 

C. Oral reporting and simple discussion begin on topics of interest to 
pupils, preferably related to the reading. 

D. Aural experience with materials made by native speakers is empha- 
sized. 

E. Pupils restate orally in their own words or in another person or 
tense material they have mastered audio-lingually. 

IV. The reading includes selections of literary value in different literary 
forms. It is supplemented by reading on a number of subjects, in dif- 
ferent forms. Authentic materials such as foreign newspapers and 
magazines are utilized. Supplementary reading of material in the 
foreign language assumes an important role. 

V. Cultural content is integrated with course materials and pupils' interests. 
Suggested for emphasis in this grade are: 

(Theme II) 

• The government 
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* The metric system 

* Details on cuisine, education, recreation, language products, trans- 
portation and communication 

* The German worker 

* importance the German lands in Western economy 
(Theme III) 

* Highlights in the contributions to art, science, literature, music and 
philosophy 

Topics of previous levels ore reviewed. 

Grade 12 

I. The suggested distribution of time follows: 




II. The audio-lingual phase 

A. The audio-ljngual activities are closely integrated with the reading. 

B. Oral reports, in simple German, followed by brief question and 
answer periods, are given on the major features of the civilization. 

C. Aural experiences with authentic materials and invitations to re- 
source persons to address pupils continue. 

D. The conversations of grade 1 1 are reviewed. 

E. Oral reports and discussion of reading material on topics of special 
interest to pupils are on integral part of the course. 

III. Reading combines cultural information and works of literary merit. 
Study in depth of several literary works is supplemented with readings 
of authentic materials from periodicals and books on different subjects. 
Selections from foreign newspapers, magazines and books form an 
integral part of the reading program. Supplementary reading of ma- 
terial in the foreign language is required. 

IV. In writing pupils continue to write what they can say. Written exercises 
with structural items are used. Controls are gradually decreased in 
composition writing. Letterwriting continues as part of the program. 
Compositions are written on civilization topics, including area informa- 
tion, history and literature. 

V. Cultural content is coordinated into a unified whole to present a bal- 
anced picture of the civilization in the foreign tongue. Coordinated 
with reading and audiovisual experiences, the topics in Theme III, the 
role played by the German-speaking lands in the development of 
civilization, are included with special emphasis on art, music, literature, 
science and philosophy. 




Homework 

General Considerafions. The assignment of homework should be 
mode with a view to the careful development of each of the four skills. 
Depending on the grade level and the individual skill being developed, 
assignments may be made for the practice of familiar material or for the 
introduction of new material. The assignments might be flexible in pro- 
viding for individual differences. Gifted pupils might be assigned exercises 
in addition to or different from those assigned average pupils. Slower 
pupils might be guided to concentrate on essential exercises. 

As a rule, assignments should* be given for every regular day of the 
school year. Exceptions may be made for special situations or events, such 
as important religious holidays or unusual occasions when the disruption 
of routine would result in unrewarding effort. The exceptions should be 
made judiciously and infrequently. 

The assignment should be clear and definite and within the capacity of 
pupils to accomplish within a reasonable time. Over a period of time it 
should provide for a variety of activities and contain as much material of 
intrinsic interest as can be incorporated. Homework should always be 
checked when it is due. 

Recurrence. Recurrence of high-frequency speech patterns must be an 
ever-present goal in all assignments, oral and written. Once a pattern is 
presented, it must recur over and over until it becomes indelibly fixed in 
the ear and eye of the pupil. The rate of recurrence depends, of course, 
on the frequency of the pattern in the language. However, the recurrence is 
regularly and systematically planned until control of the pattern is assured. 

Audio-Lingual Assignments. Oral homework should be assigned only 
after the speech patterns and vocabulary items have been thoroughly 
learned and overlearned through multiple drills and practices. 

if it is possible or feasible, pupils may borrow or buy for home study 
inexpensive discs or tapes on which the material already learned in class 
has been recorded. Many texts are accompanied by such discs or tapes. 

Using the Language Laboratory. Where it is possible to schedule 
pupils to do homework In the language laboratory, the study of recordings 
of materials already assimilated through classwork should be regularly 
assigned. A weekly minimum of one hour's active laboratory work (listening, 
model imitation, reinforcement-repetition), preferably in twenty-minute 
periods, should be required. Some administrators, realizing that control of 
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a foreign language depends upon the degree to which the language has 
become outomotic through repeated hearing and saying, are scheduling 
laboratory periods for foreign languages on the same basis as those 
scheduled for the sciences. 

In the early years, especially in the initial stages of learning, all labor- 
atory work should be rigorously supervised. The teacher must listen to and 
correct the pupil's imitcrtion and repetition until they are reasonably 
accurate in all details, for the pupil can hear himself accurately only after 
many hours of listening and imitating. (See the chapter entitled "Language 
Laboratories.") 

As pupils progress, they may be assigned to the language laboratory or 
to a foreign language center in the school library to practice their dialogs 
or do other oral assignments. 

At the appropriate levels, pupils may be assigned to listening to record- 
ings for comprehension of native speakers. Some of these recordings may 
have been made through a program of taped correspondence with 
individuals or schools. 

Reading. From the first day, reading in English may be assigned for 
homework. A list of appropriate titles, available in school and public 
libraries, might be supplied pupils. The pupil's interest and pleasure, as 
well as his knowledge of the country and its people, will be increased 
through the reading of carefully chosen boob. His vocational and avoca- 
tional interests, too, will be promoted by special interest materials. The 
reading must, of course, be checked. 

Reading in the foreign language can be assigned as soon as pupils are 
ready for it. During the beginning stage of study, the reading should be 
limited to the material already presented and practiced orally in class. 
Later, when the learned structure patterns and vocabulary items have 
become sufficiently numerous, new materials may be assigned. At this 
point, emphasis sl\ould be placed on interpreting through inference, since 
extensive rather than intensive reading will form the greater part of future 
reading assignments. The reading can be guided by leading questions, 
topic sentences and completion exercises. As the pupil progresses, he will 
read more for pleasure and for critical analysis to be reviewed through 
class discussion. 

All assignments must be checked. The pupil must be fully aware that 
the homework is given as a learning procedure and is, therefore, a neces- 
sary step in acquiring control of the language. 

The Place of the School Library. The logical source of reading 
materials for special reading assignments is the school library. The language 
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leochers should examine the works currently available in the library and 
recommend to the librorion odditionol books, periodicals and reference 
works desirable for language study. 

Where space and facilities are available, the librarians might be able 
to arrange a "foreign language center." Here might be the shelves devoted 
to books in the foreign language, foreign language dictionaries and other 
reference works, foreign language newspapers and magazines and a 
vertical file of clippings, pictures and pamphlets related to foreign languoge 
study. 

The center would also be an appropriate place for displays and exhibits 
prepared by pupils in the language. In addition, lelten from foreign corre* 
spondents can be kept available for all pupib to read. 

Some libraries provide facilities for listening to tope or disc recordings 
and viewing slides projected on a screen, the tapes and slides being stored 
and issued to pupils by the librarian. Such fodfilies might or might not be 
a part of the foreign language center. In any cose, they should supplement 
rather than replace a language laboratory mamtained by the school's 
modem language department. Decisions os to provisions for special 
arrangements for exhibiting, handling, or pupil use of audiovisual materiak 
will, of course, be made through conference of the school prindpal, the 
librarian and the director of audiovisual education. 

Writing. Writing assignments are deloyed for the beginning foreign 
language pupil until the first situation sequence has been thoroughly 
absorbed audio-lingually. Even at that point the writir^ expenence is 
limited to copying what has already been learned. The structure poflems 
and vocabulary items are reinforced thereafter through writing the drilk 
and exercises ^scussed under "Speah'ng." 

Imitative writing, based on model paragraph^ (see the section on 
"Writing'O can be assigned as early os the secorid year of a six-year 
sequence. 

The object of the audio-lingual approach hos been to saturate the pupils 
so completely with structure patterns and vocabulary items that they auto- 
uH^cally adapt them to the situation requiring verbal response. The object 
of imitative writing is similar. The intensive practice of sentences, model 
paragraphs and letter forms through writing, offords a weohh of intro- 
ductory, connective and terminal phrases as well as order and rhythm 
charactrnstic of the language. 

Written exercises on drill patterns, carefully devised to eliminate exces- 
sive grammatical dissection and to reinforce automatic responses to situation 
or kJeo, may be assigned to reinforce classroom leomings in structure and 
vocabulary. 
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CompositMHi (in the fourth yeor of the four-year sequence and the fifth 
ond sixth tvcw j>f the six-year sequence) progresses from controlled to 
free compostmj*n> Outlines, topic sentences and key questions, dictated or 
distributed in mimeographed form, give theme and logic to the writing. 
By the sixth year pupils will write free compositions on many topics. 
Individuai choice of topics is encouraged. 

Correspondence. Letters to foreign correspondents furnish 
excellent motivation for composHion assignments. Preparation for real 
correspondence may be begun from the first year by emphasizing the letter 
form in written assignments. When pupils hove progressed suffidently to 
in rnol correspondence, only a small part of the letter will be 
written in the foreign language at first. This would be associated with 
culturai material studied in doss. The pupil may ask for further information 
on the subfect being studied or give information on a dmilar topic of 
interest to the foreign student. The foreign language section of the letter 
might be written on a seporate sheet so as to permit correction and return 
i®** correspondent. The foreign students, also, appreciate this some 
service on the port of pupils in Amer!o>. The use of the foreign language 
in the letter increoses with ?!ie progress of the pupils. 

School Popor. A foreign language column in the school paper gives 
well-motivated opportunities for competitive writing. An identical assign- 
ment is given to all classes of the level involved. The best composition from 
each of the levels b puUbhed. Naturally, since publication b the aim of 
each student, the pupib whose compositions are chosen feel pride of accom- 
plishment. A variety of written forms (poetry, anecdote, d«cription) may 
be osdgned in tNs way. 



Model Lesson, Grade 10 or 11 

"Bin Wo€henende am Chhm$ee^* 

The following unit is an example of the use of reading material to 
develop audio-lingual competency on a cultural topic The reading selec- 
tkM» ore to be presented according to the procedures outlined in the 

'intensive Reading Lesson " poge 83. 

e Mew words end expres s io n s ere listed en the blec hh eerd end In pupils* 

e Word study is utilised in presentirif vecebulery end in heieewerk 
exercises. 

e Orel drilb ere conducted et epprepriete times. 

e Ouestient ore eiiswered both erelly end in writing. The guestietw in 
step I represent the type ef questions generolly induded in reeding 
texts. If the text dees net indu^ e sufficient number ef questions, these 
should be prepered end distributed by the teecher. The onswers to the 
questierw ere given erelly end then ore written for h e m ewerh. 
e ftnseen to the questiens ef step I ere kept in correct e d form in pupils' 
nelebeehs to be used wHh the questiens es e besis for the diel^ 

The Languagm ioborofoty may be used for: 
e li st en in g to the reerl in g 
e ChernI repetition ef pn m e g s s 

e Answering questions, eftsr answers hove been p r e p ered 
e Rocerditqi for practice 
e Recorditqi for presentatien to the dms 
e lecetditqi for eveluetien by the teacher 

Evaluation. Suggestions for questions to test reading, aural compre- 
hension, speaking, vocabulary and structure are outlined in the chapter 
entitled "Evaluation." 

iesesfucfc— frsfer Tag 

NOTEt An appropriate reading selection may be taken from a second-year 
reader or textbook or other source. 

Die Deutschen rind sehr wanderlustig. Sie gehen sehr gem spazieren, 
radfohren, zehen oder wandera. Der Lebenmtondard der Deutschen ist 
nicht so hoch wie der der Amerikaner und viele Familien haben daher 
ouch noch kein eigenes Auto. Trotzdem nehmen die Deutschen jede 
Gelegenheit wahr, ihr schones Land besser kennenzuleraen. Sie tun dies, 
indem sie durch das Land wandera. 

Die deutschen Londschoften bieten den: jungen und alien Leuten viele 
AAoglichkeiten zum Spazierengehen oder Wandera. Im Norden kann man 
am Nordsee — und Ostseestrand entking laufen. Mecklenburg ist das Land 
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^ faustnd Sem und di« Luneburger Heide bietet ihre eigenen Reiz«, wie 
si* d*r Dichtor Hermann Lons beschrieben hot. 

In MMeldeutschland erheben sich die vielen schonen Waldgebirge, wie 
Z.B. der Harz oder Taunus und auch das schone und romantische Rheintal. 
Viele Fusswege dnd dort von den Wandervereinen genau bezeichnet 
Worden und man konn skh nidit lekht verirren. 

die gerhe in den Bergen wondem und Idettem wollen, fahren 
nolOrlieh in ^ deutsdieo, Ssteneidiischen oder Khweizerischen Alpen. 
Dort haben sie donn die Gelegenheit, auf die Berge zu steigen oder auf 
engen Bergpfoden von Aim zu Aim zu wondem. 

Die meislen Wanderer mochen nur Tageswanderungen; sie sind dann 
am Abend vneder zu House. Wohrend ihres Uriaubs oder ihrer Ferien 
wondem jedoch viele Menschen fogelong und einige sogar wochenlang. 
Sie Cbemochlen doim eniweder in Dorfgosthausem/ Jugendher b er g en 
Oder in Rirem Zeh auf einem Zehplatz. So konnen sie fur ein poor AAark 
oder Schilling oder Franken tage — und wochenlang ihre sdidne Heimot 
durchwondem. 

Ut ei H kk — Zwifgr Tag 

NatCrIich muss so eine Wonderung gut vorbereHet werden. Wenn man 
nur eine Tageswanderung vorhat, steht man sehr fruh auf, packt einen 
Rucksack oder Brotbeulel, nimmt eine gufe Wanderkarte, und fitfirt mit der 
Eisenbahn oder dem Aulo in die Berge, an einen See oder in die Nahe 
eines WakJes. Fur eine Bergtour muss man besonders gut vorbereHet und 
ouch schwindelfrei sein. Gute Bergstiefel, Flanellhemden und Pullover 
geh^ zur Ausrustung. Auch benoHgt man warme Handschuhe, ein 
zweites Poor Wollsocken und einen Anorak, denn je hoher man klettert, 
desto kfiHer wird es. 

Auf der Wanderkarte sind alle Fusswege und Bergpfdde durch fcrbige 
Wegzeichen gekennzeichnet. Diese Zeichen sHmmen m‘it denen an den 
Fusswegen Cberein, so doss skh die Wanderer nicht verirren kdnnen. 
Wohrend der Wonderung rastet man offers, urn die schone Aussicht zu 
bewundem oder urn seine mHgebrachten Butterbrote zu verzehren. Am 
Abend kehrt man donn todmCde und zufrieden noch House zurudc. 

Bne gr Bisere Vorbereitung wird noturlich fur eine longere Wonderung 
getroffen. Gewohnrich wondert mon nicht aliein, sondem zu zweien oder 
in kleineren Gruppen. Die Gruppe loMnmt zuerst zusommen, um die Etappen 
der Wonderung fesizulegen. Fur schone Toge nimmt mon ein Zelt m'lt. Man 
darf nolurlidi nkht dk Zeilslangen und Zehpfldcke vergessen. Auch nimmt 
man Kbdigeschirre, einen Feldspalen und KbcSer, sowi* ein kleines Beil 
mH, domH mon fOr das ZeMoger vorbereHet ist. Auch solhe man einen 
gOhigen Jugendherbe r g s o u swei s besHzen, weil man donn billig in einer 
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der vielen Jugendherbergen Obemochten kann. VMe Leute Mhinm Ihra 
Fahboote mit, so doss sie in einem See oder Fluse poddeln kSnnen. 

Also werden donn die Tomisler und Rocksdcke gepockt; die Decken 
werden in Zeltplonen gewickeh und am Rucksack fosigeKhnallt. Jetrt kann 
die Wonderung beginnen. 

Praporation for Dialog— Sl^ I 

Question-Answer Drill (OraO (See answer sheet which follows) 

These questions ore answered orally in doss os part of the comprehension 
check ofter each learning unit. The answers might be (a) vnritten on the 
bladcboord on the some day the passage is read and then wrHte.i as a 
homework assignment in review or (b) checked orally on the day the 
passage is read, written as o homework osdgnment and diedced the day 
the assignment is due. 

ErsterTog 

1. Was tun die Deutschen gern? 

2. Wie ist der leben s stondard der Deutschen? 

3. Was bieten die deutsdien Landsdiaften den jungen und ohen Leuten? 

4. Wo ist der Ostseestrand? 

5. Wie heisst das Land der tausend Seen? 

6. Wo befinden sich die vielen Woldgebirge? 

7. Worum wandert man gem im Rheintal? 

8. Was tun die Wondervereine? 

9. Wohin fohren die Leute, die gem kleltem wollen? 

10. Wielonge dauert gewohniich eine Wonderung? 

11. Was tun viele AAenschen wfihrend ihres Uriaubs? 

12. Wo hot man die Gelegenheiyauf engen Bergpfaden zu wondem? 

13. Was kann man in einer Jugendherberge tun? 

14. Wo Obemochten die Leute, die ihre Zelte mitbringen? 

15. Wieviel (^d braucht man fur eine lange Wonderung? 

Zweiter Tcm 

16. Wie bereilet man eine Wonderung vor? 

17. Worum nehmen viele Leute eine Wonderkarte mit? 

18. Wie sind die Fusswege gekennzeichnet? 

19. Worum msrfit man offers eine Rost? 

20. Wie kehrt rxin nach einer Togeswonderung zuruck? 

21. Fur welche Wonderung trifft man grossere Vorbereitungen? 

22. Wie viele Leute gehen zusammen ouf ein langere Wonderung? 

23. Warum kommt die Gruppe zuerst zusammen? 

24. Wo ubemochtet man an schonen Togen? 

25. Wozu nimmt man, u.o., einen Feldspoten und ein Beil mit? 

26. Wos kann man tun, wenn man einen Jugendherbergsausweis besitzt? 
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27. Worin paddelt man in einem See oder Flu$$? 

28. Was tut .'iian mit den Decken? 

29. Wes durfen die Wanderer nicht vergessen, wenn sie ein Zelt 
m'ltnehmen wollen? 

30. Was kann nun geschehen, nachdem alle Vorbereitungen getroffen 
Worden sind? 

Preparation for Dialog— Step II 

Answers to Question>Answer Drill (Teacher's Script) 

The answers to the questions are checked for accuracy on the day the 
homework assignment is due. 

Pupils keep in their notebooks their corrected answers to the 30 ques- 
tions. They must depend on the reading passages, the questions and their 
answers, to prepare and execute their dialog. At the end of the unit, before 
the test, teachers might distribute the answers in mimeographed form. 

Enter Tog 

1. Die Dsutschen gehen sehr gern wandem. 

2. Der Lebensstondord der Deutschen ist nicht so hoch wie der der 
Amerikaner. 

3. Die deutschen Landschaften bieten ihnen viele Moglichkeiten zum 
Spazierengehen oder Wandem. 

4. Der Cstseestrand ist im Norden Deutsch lands. 

5. Das Land der tausend Seen heisst Mecklenburg. 

6. Die vielen Waldgebirge befinden sich in Mitteldeutschland. 

7. Das Rheintal ist schon und romantisch. 

8. Die Wandervereine kennzeichnen die vielen Fusswege. 

9. Die Leute, die gem klettem wollen, gehen in die Alpen. 

10. Eine Wanderung dauert gewohniich einen Tag. 

11. Wahrend ihres Uriaubs wandem viele Menschen tagelang. 

12. In den Alpen hot man die Gelegenheit auf engen Bergpfaden zu 
wandem. 

13. AAan kann In einer Jugendherberge ubemachten. 

14. Die Leute, die ihre Zelte mitbringen, ubemachten auf einem Zeltplatz. 

15. AAan braucht fur eine longe Wanderung nur ein poor Mark oder 
Schilling oder Franken. 

Zweiter Tag 

16. AAan soil eine Wanderung gut vorbereiten. 

17. AAan nimmt eine Wanderkarte mit, damit man sich nicht verirren kann. 

18. Die Fusswege sind mit farbigen Wegzeichen gekennzeichnet. 

19. Man macht offers eine Rostrum die schone Aussicht zu bewundern. 

20. Man kehrt von einer Tageswanderung todmude und zufrieden zuruck. 

21 . Fur eine lange Wanderung werden grossere Vorbereitungen getroffen. 

22. Zwei oder mehr Leute gehen zusammen auf eine langere Wanderung. 
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23. Die Gruppe kommt zuerst zusammen, urn die Etappen der Wanderung 
zu besprechen. 

24. An KhSnen Tagen Obemachtet man in einem Zeh. 

25. Man nimmt einen Feldspoten und ein Beil mit, urn fur das Zehlager 
vorbereitet zu sein. 

26. MH einem Jugendherbergsausweis kann man billig in einer Jugendher* 
berge ubemachten. 

27. AAan paddelt in einem Faltboot. 

23. Man wickelt die Decken in Zeltplanen und schnallt $ie an den Ruck- 
sack. 

29. Die Wanderer sollen die ZeltsTangen und ZeltpflScke nicht vergessen, 
wenn sie ein Zelt mitnehmen wollen. 

30. Wenn alle Vorbereitungen getroffen worden sind, kann die Wande- 
rung anfangen. 

Preparation for Dialog— Step III 

After pupils hove studied thoroughly the reading passages, and hove 
been given oral and written drill in answering questions and doing various 
exercises, they may be told to utilize the reading material, plus the ques- 
tions and answers, in preparing a dialog of their own. They may be given 
a situation such as the following in which three persons talk to each other. 
Situation. Three pupils, including one American, discuss their plans 
for a weekend excursion. After discussing various possibilities they 
decide on a combination bicycle and camping trip to a lake in Bavaria. 

Assignmoat. Write a dialog of your own of about ten questions 
and ten answers which might take place between the pupils on this 
occasion, utilizing the questions and answers studied in class plus several 
of your own. The American student might first ask several questions of 
his German friends before the trip begins, and also at the destination, 
or h» tnoy engage his fellow campers in a regular, situational conver- 
sation. 

Preparation for Dialog —Step IV 

The pupils' dialogs are reviewed in class for the correction of errors. A 
selection is made of preforred questions, answers and statements. The 
following are some suggested procedures: 

1. A number of pupils are sent to the blackboard to write questions and 
answers from different sections of the dialog. 

2. Remaining pupils exchange papers with classmates, in pairs. Each 
pupil copies his classmate's questions only and prepares answers to 
these questions in class. 

3. Ensuing recitations involve: 

• The asking and answering of questions by pupils, in pairs or other- 
wise 
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• The correcting of blackboard materials 

• The selection of best questions and answers for introductory and 
terminating material 

• Practice of model dialog 

4. An assignment is given: Pupils are to prepare their dialog in final form. 

Preparation for Dialog -Steps V and VI 

V. The teacher collects and corrects the dialogs. 

VI. The teacher returns the corrected dialogs and directs pupils to practice 
them orally witfi their classmates for class presentation and recording. 

Oral Drills 

(The following drills are suggestions of question types.) 

I. QuesKon-Answer 

A. Personalized Conversation, Teacher-Pupil 

1. Gehen Sie gem zelten, Karl? 

2. Was machen Sie wfihrend Ihrer Ferien, Fritz? 

3. Sind Sie schon etnmal am AAeer gewesen, Maria? 

4. Haben Sie {emals ein Faltboot gesehen, Heidi? 

5. GehSren Sie einem Wanderverein an, Willi? 

6. Kennen Sie in unserer Stadt einen Wanderverein, Hans? 

7. Was tut ein typischer Amerikaner wdhrend seines Uriaubs? 

8. Gehen Sie gem bergsfelgen? 

9. Was macht der typische Deutsche wShrend seines Uriaubs? 

10. Bieten die deutschen Landschaften viel Abwechslung? 

B. Chain Drill 

Hans: Was machst du gewShnIich wahrend deiner Ferien, Wilhelm? 
Wilhelm: Ich gehe gewShnIich schwimmen, wenn das Wetter schon ist. 
Was tust du in deinen Ferien, Philipp? 

Philipp: Ich gehe in die Berge, urn zu klettern. Hast du schon einmal in 
einem Zelt geschlafen, Karin? 

Karin: Nein, ich schlofe lieber in einem Bett in einer Jugendherberge. 
Bist du schon einmal am Chiemsee gewesen, Marie? 

C. Restatement — Relay Drills (Directed Dialog) 

1. Fragen Sie mich, was ich wfihrend meiner Ferien tuel 

2. Fragen Sie Paul,, was viele Deutsche wfihrend ihres Uriaubs tuni 

3. Fragen Sie Anna, wie man eine Tageswanderuhg vorbereiten 
solll 

4. Fragen Sie Karl, wie man eine Ifingere Wanderung vorbereiten 
solll 

5. Erkifiren Sie Kfite, warum man Zeltstangen und Zeltpflficke 
mitnimmtl 
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II. Vocabulary Substitution Drills 

A. Dio Doutschon gohon spodoron. 

— zohon 

— wondom 

B. In einem Dorfgasthous kann mon billig Obomachton. 

Auf oinom Zoltplotz — 

In oinor Jugondhorborgo — 

C. Mit dor Bsonbahn fdhrt man in dio Sorgo. 

— an oinon Soo. 

— in dio Ndho oinos Waldos. 

— an don Mser o sstra nd. 

III. Shructuro Substitution Drill 

1. Dio Doutschon fdhron gom in dh Sorgo. 

Dio Doutschon fdhron gom dorthln. 

2. Dor Wandoror soil oino gufo Wandorlrorfo mitnohmon. 

Dor Wandoror soil sio mitnohmon. 

3. Eino /fingoro Wandnrung muss gut vorboroHot wordon. 

Sio mun gut vorboroitot wordon. 

WriK«n Ex6f«isM 

I. Complotion.(Examplos) 

Insort in tho blank spaco o suitablo word soloctpd from tho following list: 
ZoSpRocko, Bnkhidung, Brotbwtni, Jugnndhndknrgn, gnknnnnkhnnt, 
vorboroRof. 

• FOr oino Sorgtour bonStigt mon warmo 

• In oinor kann mon billig Obomachton. 

• Eino Wondorung muss immor gut vrordon. 

II. Synonyms (Bcamplos) 

In tho sontoncos bolow roplaco ooch undorlinod (or Halicizod) oxprossion 
with ono of tho synonyms from tho following lists 
untomohmon markiort touor hObscho liogt 

gowdhnlich wOhrond wonigo macht durdudohon 

(Somplos) 

• Violo Fusswogo sind gokonnzoichnot, damit man skJi nicht vorirron 
kann. 

• Im Nordon boRndof sicb dor Nordsoostrand. 

• Violo Wandoror mochon nur TagosausflOgo. 

• FOr oin poor Schillingo kann man togolong soino KhOno Hoimat 
dufdiwandom. 
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III. Antonyms 

Replace the underlined (or italicized) word by its opposite selected 
from the following: Ausland, miide, Bergen, billig, Zelt, kalt. 

(Samples) 

• Eine Obernachtung in einem Dorfgasthaus kann sehr teuer sein. 

• In den Bergen ist es sehr heiss. 

• Viele verbringen ihren Uriaub in ihrem Heimatland. 

Sample Dialog 

Setting: Appropriate visual materials are utilized. 
length: The length is adjusted to the needs, interests and abilities of the 
class. 

"VORBEREITUNG" 

Karl: Menschenskind, endlich ist das Wetter schoni 
Also, wohin gehen wir? 

Heinz: Eins steht fest; wir bleiben nicht zu House I 

Ein schones Wochenende soil man im Freien verbringen I 
Bill: Dos finde ich auch I Es fragt sich nur, wie — zu Fuss, mit dem Rad, 
oder mit der EisenbahnI 

Karl: Ich schlage vor, wir fahren mit unsern Radern und zelten; das ist 
sehr billig I 

Heinz: EinverstandenI Dann konnen wir on den Chiemsee fahren I 
Bill: Gibt es denn dort einen Zeltplotz? 

Heinz: Aber naturlichl Und der ist direkt am Strandl 
Karl: Primal Dann konnen wir ouch schwimmeni 
Heinz: Was sollen wir nun alles mitnehmen? 

Bill: Das ist doch einfachl Wir brauchen ein Zelt und Zubehor, warme 
Decken, einen Kocher und ein Beil I 
Heinz: Ist das alles? 

Bill: Lass mich doch ausredenl Naturlich brauchen wir auch Kochgeschirr, 
einen Feldspaten, eine Taschenlampe und viel Proviant. 

Karl: Woher weisst du denn so genau Bescheid, Bill? 

Heinz: Ich dachte, dass man in Amerika weniger wandern geht? 

Bill: Das stimmtl Aber ich war ein "Boy Scout" und da gingen wir ofters 
"camping." 

Karl: Gut I Dann haben wir ja einen Fachmann unter unsi 

"AUF DEM ZELTPLATZ" 

Bill: Bin ich aber miide gewordeni Ich hatte nicht gedacht, dass Rad- 
fahren so anstrengend sein konntel 

Karl: Mein lieber Bill I Du musst mehr radelnl Dann werden sich deine 
Beine schon daran gewohneni 
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Heinz: Ihr beide philosophiert zuviell Helft mir das Zelt aufrichten! 

Bill: Gut I Hier sind die Zeltplanen, Zeltstangen und Zeltpfldckel 
Karl: Ich sehe mich inzwischen nach etwas Brennholz urn I 
Heinz: Und vergiss nicht den Kocher aufzustellen, denn ich habe Hunger I 
Karl: Nur keine Angst I Ich werde schon was zusammenkochen I 
Bill: Das Essen schmeckt Sehr guti Wps machen Wir jetzt? 

Karl: KuchendienstI Das Kochgeschirr muss ausgewaschen werdenl 
Heinz: Spoter konnen wir uns einmal im Zeltlager umsehenl 

Bill: Und vergesst nicht das schone Wasserl Es Iddt zum Schwimmen eini 
Karl: Und auch zum Auswaschen deines KochgeschirresI 
Heinz: Du bist immer ein Realist I Aber du hast rechti 
Bill: Wie sagt man in Deutschland? Erst die Arbeit, dann das Vergnugenl 



Evaluation 

Purposes. Evaluation is an integral and continuous part of the foreign 
language course. The teacher's judgment of pupils' ability, progress and 
achievement should be certified by tests that are frequent, systematic and 
purposeful. Tests may measure class or individual achievement, indicate 
class or individual deficiencies, aid in the selection of students, provide 
data for organizing courses of study or help in adapting procedures to 
meet the needs of Individuals or groups. 

In all cases, tests should have a positive effect In motivating pupils to 
better learning and in improving the teacher's instruction. 

State Examinations. Examinations for evaluating achievement in the 
various levels of learning should be prepared by the schools. At the end 
of the third level, a Regents examination will be given. 

The Achievement Test. Whether the evaluation be in the form of the 
short daily quiz, the long test at the end of a unit, or the comprehensive 
midterm or final examination, the procedures used should measure the 
skills and knowledges taught. For this reason, teachers should hove a 
clear idea of the purposes a test is to serve and the skills and knowledges 
it is to measure. 

The test should provide the teacher with a work sample of pupils' per- 
formance from which he might generalize and compare with validity of 
pupils' progress and achievement in the area tested. It is important, there- 
fore, that the test represent a fair sampling of items and a proper choice 
of question types. 

The achievement test might serve diagnostic, prognostic and develop- 
mental purposes In addition to measuring the acquisition of skills and 
knowledges. 



Principles of Test Construction 

Generof Cons/deixrt/ons* 

• Instructions should be cleor and succinct. Directions given In the foreign 
language should be understood easily by pupils. Where necessary, a 
model of the question and its answer might be supplied. Directions 
may be given in English. 

• The sampling of Items should be fair and representotfve. 



* Sm "Improving tho Clouroom Tort," Now York Stofo Education Doportmont. Albany 1. 
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• TIm 6ittributi*n «f th« raloHv* w«if hts of qiMsHons sImwM corraspMid 
t« th« ralotiv* impertanc* of th« skill or knowlodgo mocwurod. 

• Tho Hoiii$ choson to tost a skill or knowlodgo shovid roprosont tho most 
olllcioiit ovoliNrtion por unit of pupil timo spont. 

• Pupils should hovo oxporionco wHh quostion typos bofbro boing tostod. 

• A tost should odvonco tho looming procoss by: 

Giving pupils on opportunity to show what thoy know 
Showing pupik what thoy should know and what is oxpoctod of thorn 
Making tho assignmont for stu^ bofbro tho tost as spocHic os possiUo 
JKotuming corroctod papers to pupils as soon as possible and review- 
ing tho correct answers 

TBiSiug the Skills fnd Knowledges 

m Tho work sample of porformance shovid be in the foreign language os 
for as possible. 

• All four skills shovid be tested. 

a Tho skills and knowledges tostod shovid bo bcNod on those taught in 
doss as part of normal longuago behavior in tho area tested. 

a Tho skills and knewledgos may bo tested collectively or individually. 
Collective measurement gives a practical index of ochievemont for 
communication goals, if tho complex of skilb required is natural in 
normal language behavior. Tho question-answer tediniquo in tho 
foreign language is recoimnonded for testing tho speaking ai:d aural 
comprehension skills, along with tho simple manipufotion of struc- 
ture. Written questions requiring written answers tost reading and 
writing skills collectively. In measuring skills individually, questions 
might bo designed to eliminate the use of other skills. Examples of 
question-types are given in tho paragraphs on tho pages following. 

• Idioms, vocabulary and structures should be tested in corrtext and in 
active and passive uses. 

a Cultural items should be tested in situatioiml or linguistic context. 

a Incorrect forms should not bo presented to pupils. 

a Translation into English should bo tested only in tho advanced covrsos 
as a measurement of pupils' ability to (1) render accurately in English 
material of a specialized nature, such as technical articles, foreign 
correspondence, directions or (2) render into good English stylo materiol 
of a literary nature, lefore the advanced grades, English oquhraloncies 
may be us^ in testing comprehension. 

e Translations into Gorman are not recommended os a testing device. 
If they are used in the initial years, they should (a) bo contextuolly 
and structurally oriented, (b) require no more than the minimum of 
thought process per unit and one Hern per unit and (c) require vecobo- 
lary and idiom capable of instant recall. In the more advanced courses, 
translations might bo occasioimlly utilized to test ski J in transloHon. In- 
stead of translcrtion, equivalencies in the foreign language may be 
used as in directed dial^ and directed composition. 
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Tasting Aural Comprehension 

TMting iIm Skill. A4easuring the understanding of the spoken word 
may be accomplished by testing the skill individually or in conjunction vrith 
other skills. The aim of understanding a native or near-native person 
speaking at normal speed should be borne in mind, especially as pupils 
progre s s in the course. 

Using the Drills. Some of the drills used in training pupils to under- 
stand the spoken word may also be used to measure their achievement. 
Even for the seventh-year doss during the pretextbook phase, the teacher 
con devise aural comprehension tests. Some of these will be described 
below. 

True-False Tests. The teacher may read a number of statements in 
the foreign language, each statement being read twice. The pupil may 
write Ja or Nein, Rkhfig or Falsch to indicate his answer. For the initiol 
stages^ some questions might be: 

ZWvIe* 

2. Dos Uosseiiximmer hoi vier Fensler. 

3. Ween |emaiid ''Denke" soft, soft men: "Es 1st diet Uhr." 

Action Response Tests. The action-response drill is another nonverbal 
lest of understanding. This device is de^bed on page 18. By using 
expanded and more complex commends, the teacher may adapt action- 
response questions for use throughout the six-year sequence, although 
this type of test b best suited for the beginning pupil. 

Multiple Choice Questions. There are several types of multiple choice 
questions which test aural comprehension. While most of these tests involve 
some ability to read, it b the ability to understand the spoken word which 
b paramount and which b measured. 

1. Measuring aural comprehension through sound discrimination: The 
student's exaimnation booklet contains a set of four stalemenb with slightly 
dKlerent meanings. The speaker or tape repeab twice one of the four 
wsiements. The student b directed to check in hb booklet the sentence read. 

S pee he r: Keil bit ein Butterkee*. 

Choices: 1. Karl bet kein BuMerbret. 

2. Kerl btein But Ssifaret. 

3. Kofl btmeiw Butterhret. 

4. Kdil bet ein Butte r h r et. 

2. Maasuring aural eomprohonsion through visual rocognHhn of the 
correct onswer to a question pnscntod orally: The speaker or tape asks a 
queUion. The student b directed to check the statement which answers 
correctly the question heord. Four choices appear in the student's booklet. 
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Speaker: Was sagen Sie, wenn man Sie fragt: ^'Wie geht es Ihnen?'' 

‘Choices: 1. Es isT zwoK Uhr. 

2 . Donlte, gut. Und Ihnen? 

3. Schon Zeit zu gehen. 

4. Keine Ursache. 

3. Measwing aural comprehension by visual recognition of the correct 
completion of an incomplete statement presented orally: The speaker or 
top© states an incomplete sentence. The pupil chooses the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence from among those in his examination 
booklet. 

SpcokeR Ich mochte schlofen gehen, well (repeated) 

Choices: 1. ichmudebin. 

2. ich grossen Hunger ho be. 

3. kh Deutsch gem habe. 

4. ich nicht singen kann. 

4. Measuring aural comprehension by multiple choice answers presented 
in written form: A conversation or passage is read aloud twice by the 
teacher or voice on the tape. Questions are asked on the passage. Each 
question is read aloud twice. The pupils select the proper answer for each 
question from among the four or five choices in their examinotion booklet. 
The passage and questions are then reread aloud for pupils' checking. 

Speaker: Herr Schmitt liegt nodi in soinom lett. Er ist sehr nriido. 

Gestem abend mussle or bis urn zehn Uhr im luio Uoibon, 

da er oinon wkhtigen Anref aus Hamburg erwarlolo. Seine 

Frau ist schon lango auf. Sie beroitot das Fruhstudc in dor 

Kuche. Jetzt muss audi Herr Schmitt aufstehon, damit or um 

zehn Uhr im ■uio ist. 

Sample Question: Wio ist Herr Schmitt? 

Choices: 1. Er ist hungrig. 

2. Er ist im luro. 

3. Er isst. 

4. Er ist mude. 

5. Measuring aural comprehension through aural recognition of the 
correct answer. A passage or conversation is read twice. It is followed by 
multiple choice questions orally read by the teacher and aurally selected 
by pupils. The passage is based on language content audio-lingually 
experienced by pupils. 

Passage. Lotte ist um drei Uhr zu House angekommen. Sie war sehr 
hungrig. Sie hat ein Glas AAilch getrunken und hot ein Butterbrot gegessen. 
Spoter hot sie sich umgezoger^um mit ihrer Freundin ins Kino zu gehen. 

Answer. The teacher reads a statement including four choices, one of 
which completes it correctly. Pupils write the letter which corresponds to 
the correct answer. 
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Lott* iit um (o) zwei Uhr (b) halb vi*r Uhr (c) drai Uhr (cO dreizohn Uhr 
zu Hous* a n galc o mmu. 

Aural CompralMiision and Writing. To test whether pupils can errite 
what they understand aurally, several question types are suggested: 

1. A dklolion may be given in German. Directions for giving dictation 
ore found in the chapter entitled "Writing." 

2. A p a s sag e may be read in German upon which German questions 
are osked orally; the answers are written in German. In this procedure, the 
following steps ore recommended. 

o. A p os sog e b read twice, with or vnthout explanatory comment. 

b. Questions based on the passage or* read twice each in German, to 
which pupils vrrRe German answers. 

c. The p as sag e and questions ore reread for checking. 

3. A po s sog e based on material oudio-lingually and visually experi* 
enced b read twice. Pupib restate the passage in their own words or In 
onolher person or tense. 

Examphx 

Passage. Hons verabredet skh mb seinem Freund. Er verlSsst sein 
Hous um si eben Uhr. Er f6hrt mb der U*Bahn. Er kommt rechtzebig am 
Funkturm an. Bald findet er seinen Freund. 

Qessl l se. Ch e ngs the pe ss e f s le the post tense. 

Answer. PepUs write the possoge os directed. 

4. Pupib write onswers to diojog questions from previously mastered 
dmlogs, wbh which they ore also visually familiar. 

Exonplst 

Qosslien (presented erelly): Was mochst do heel* nodi dor SchuloT 
Answer (wriNon by pupib): Nklits lesonderes. Worum? 

5. Pupib write answers to multiple choice questions presented orally. 
A possoge b rood twice, incomplete s tatemente on the passage, fallowed 
by a number of poss ibl e answers are rood orally. Pupib select and write 
the proper onswer, 

Posscw** Bern bt die Hauptstadt der Schweiz. Dort befindet sidi der 
Sbz der Sdiweizer Regierung. Bn B6r ziert das Wappenschild der Stadt 
lem. Das beruhmtesle Kennzeidien der Stadt bt abw die "Zytglogge." 
Nkht viel weniger bekonrb sind die "Drei Edgenossen," die die Engangs* 
hallo des Bundeshauses dominieren. Der Fluss, der durch die Stadt fliesst, 
hebst dta Aar. Die Aar bt ein Nebenfluss des Rheins. 

Qesi tf sn. Dos Woppen dsr Stadt Bern onlhilt (o) die Zytglegge (b) 
die drei Bdgsnssssn (c) oinon Biien (d) db Aor. 



Answer, ( w r itten ) 
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Testing the Speaking Skill* 

Purposes: The teacher's aim In giving a speaking test may Im threefold: 
e Te test the pupiPt ability te produce the foreign Individual sounds, 
sound soquonces. Intonation and liaisons 
e To tost tho pupiPs ability to oxpress his thoughts In the foreign lan- 
guage, oHhor in response to a guosHon or to some other stimulus 
e To tost tho pupiPs oral control of one or several of tho structure patterns 

or of tho vocabulary of the foreign language 
In a specific test the teacher may choose to measure one, two or all 
three phases of the speaking skill, it is obvious that types 2 and 3 are tests 
of aural comprehension as well os of speaking competence. (See chapters 
entitled "Aural Comprehension" and "Audio-Ungual Experiences.'0 

The "Mimic" or "Echo" Tart 

The simplest test of oral production (type 1) is the "mimic" or "echo" 
test. This is particularly suited to the beginning pupil, though vrith Increased 
length and complexity of the utterance, the echo test may be used through- 
out the four- or six-year sequence. The pupil is instructed to repeat whatever 
the teacher (or the voice on tape) soys. 

1. Examples: 

(Oracle 7) kh habe eln sdiSnes ludi. 

(Grade 12) Es 1st notOrlkh nlcht ausgeschlessen, doss er elne lelse 
nach Deut^land mochen wlrd, urn seine Aussproche xu vervell- 
kommnen. 

A variation of the "echo" test is the "buildup" test in which pupils repeat 
sentences whose length is progressively increased. 

2. Examples: 

(Grade 7) a. Ich sehe das luch. 

b. Ich sehe das luch ouf dem TIsch. 

c. Ich sehe das luch euf dem TischdesLehreiB. 

d. kh sehe das luch euf dem Tisch des Lehrers, der ver der 
Masse sleht. 

(Grade 10) a. kh war um acht Uhr am Mno a n gekemme n . 

h. Nodidem kh um ocht Uhr am Mne angekemmeii war, 
hfrtte kh Ihn nkht gesehen. 

c. Nodidem idi um acht Uhr am Mno angekemmen war, 
hatte ich ihn nkht gesehen, de er schon fortgegnngen 
wnr. 

Scoring. To score the "echo" test, the teacher should prepare In 
advance a checklist of the specific characteristics of sp e ech production he 
vrishes to measure, h is suggested that the teacher write these Hems (0; 
German r; consonants I, d, I; rising or foiling intonation; stress; fundure, 

*Cmwit 'DsRrMm of Lengweee C sopsls wd m Uira«eii TwHne" I95f Nwffoed 
Ceiikrwie* on ffo TMcMsf of Fordfn Iso f oogoo (Roperts of Mm Werldse Csnigin .. i) 
«ed tliliin Sfoeiu: 1959 foodditp ToiSFone O, freoi which Mvorol « o g |oc M om hevs boM 
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glottal stop) across the fop of a sheet of paper. It is advisable to limtt the 
number of different Hems to be rated in a given test. Names of pupils are 
then written down the left hand side of the paper. The teacher may then 
enter a numerical rating, 1-2-3, or 1-2-3-6-5, in the appropriate column. 

This type of scoring moy be used fbr other types of speaking tests to 
measure sound production, individually or In sequence, and Intonation. 

A cumulative chart to measure achievement and progress in the prindpal 
features of sound production might be kept for each pupil. 

Oral Reading. Reading a passage aloud is another form of speech 
production test. The difficulty of the passage to be read will vary with the 
pupil level. Only in the most advanced classes should the pupil be asked 
to read orally material not yet presented in class and mastered by him. 
If unfamiliar material is used, even in the 12th year, the pupil should be 
given time to practice silently before he is tested orally. If he has a language 
laboratory, the teacher may record each pupil's speech periodically on o 
separate tape. This will permH the teacher and the pupil to judge individual 
pfOQratf* 

Answering Questions. The question-answer type of test measures the 
pupil's abilHy to (1) undentand the question and (2) respond automatically. 
The response also measures his mastery of structural patterns. This type ^ 
evaluation is most highly recommended os H provides a work sample of 
performance most consonant with communication goals. 

Evompisa; 

(Onide 7) ¥fle he ls sen Siet 

(Orede •) Um wievM Uhr alnd Sie heute mergen ouffetlenden? 

Certain questions the pupil might bo directed to answer affirmatively; 
others he might be oskbd fo answor in the negative: "Begin your reply 
wHh the word, 'Nein.'" "Begin your reply %rith the word, 'Jo.'" "Haben 
Sie einen BruderT' 'Ifobon Sie gestem AAaria gesehen?" 

Directed Diolog. Spealdng involves the Initiation of a diolog os well 
as answering questions. To force the pupil to initiate the dialog the 
teodier may say to the pupil In Bfiglish or in the foreign language: 

Aaic me my name. 

Ask Marie what time she get up this meminf. 

Ask me why Rebeit is absent. 

Ask Jehn whether he wonts te fe te the mevies leniflit. 

The 'Picture" Test. One test requiring the pupil to respond orally to 
o nonverbal stimulus is the picture test. The pupil Is shown flash card*, 
pictures, toys, models or other objects. Depending on the level of the cfosi, 
the teacher directs the pupil to identify people; to describe them (age, 
height, complexion); to tell the color, size, shape or location of objects; to 
tell what the person or object b doing. 
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Oral Composition. At the most advanced level the pupil may be 
asked to deliver a short "speech'' or oral composition. He should be per- 
mitted a choice of topic within his level of difficulty, should be allowed 
some time for preparation and perhaps should be given an outline. 

Other Devices. The various oral practice drills suggested in the 
chapter entitled "Speaking" and illustrated in the model lesson for the 
10th or 11th year can also be used as testing devices. 

The teacher who has no language laboratory may consider the interview 
type test excessively time-consuming and demanding. In order to be valid, 
especially after the initial stages, the interview test administered in class 
would require composing different questions for each pupil. It may be 
practical, therefore, to use one of the class practice drills or dialogs, without 
necessarily telling pupils it is a test. In the beginning years, the "chain" 
drill may be so used. In the later years, conversational sequences or dialogs 
may be employed in this way. 

The Use of the Language Laboratory. The language laboratory may 
be effectively used for the specking tests. Statements or questions placed 
on tape, with appropriate pauses for repetition or response, permit indi- 
vidual answers to questions which are put to the entire class. Using this 
procedure is less time-consuming to administer and permits a valid 
generalization regarding pupils' achievement. 

Values of Frequent Testing. It must be remembered, however, that 
although speech habits generally are formed during the first year of 
foreign language instruction, the teacher must be alert even in the twelfth 
year to corrert errors and to maintain and further develop the speaking 
skill. It is from demonstrated competence in speaking that the pupil gen- 
erally derives the greatest satisfaction. Recognized achievement, in tom, 
motivates the pupil to increased endeavor. 

Testing the Reading Skill 

Typos of Questions. Reading skills may be tested by means of many 
question types: 

o Answering questions on content in complete sentences 
o Summarisinf 
o Matching of Hems 
o Cemplerien questions 
o Multiple choice questions 

o True-false questions (in the first level of looming) 
o Combination completion and muHiple choice questions 

Questions and Answers in German. One of the standard practices 
in testing reading is asking a question in German and requiring a com- 
plete answer in Germon. 
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Pupils may be required to answer such questions with or without the 
passage before them. In testing pupils on reading done in class when they 
do not have the passage before them, the teacher might remember that 
the questions asked should (1) represent items of story content which might 
reasonably be recalled, (2) require that students supply vocabulary and 
idiom which have been emphasized in class and (3) provide questions which 
will result in a work sample of pupils^ comprehension of the story. 

If pupils are supplied with the reading passage on which they are to 
answer, in complete German sentences, questions put to them in German, 
the passage should (a) contain some vocabulary and idioms which already 
have been studied and some which can be inferred from the context and 
(b) be a rearrangement of this language content into a new context. 
Caution should be exercised so that the questions asked require genuine 
understanding and not a mere copying of parts of the reading passage to 
form the answer. 

New-Type Questions. Some new-type tests for measuring reading 
comprehension may be employed. These tests, when properly constructed, 
furnish a sufficient sampling, are easy to score, and provide an objective 
(and therefore valid) basis for measuring and generalizing achievement 
and progress. 

Type 1. Pupils are given a short reading passage on which questions are 
asked. These questions might be ef the multiple choice, completion, or 
true^alse type. 

Example. Possage 

Die Schuler und Schulerinnen der hoheren Schulen Deutschlands, 
Osterreichs und der Schweiz mussen am Ende ihrer Schulzeit eine Reife- 
prufung bestehen, das sogenannte Abitur oder die Matura. In der hoheren 
Schule wird die Anzahl und Lange der verschiedenen Facher vom Staate 
bestimmt. Gewohniich mussen die Schuler drei bis vier Fremdsprachen, 
Deutsch, Geschichte, Mothemotik, Naturwissenschaftliche Facher, Turnen, 
Religion und Musik lernen. Wahrend der Reifepriifung mussen sie sowohl 
schriftliche als auch rniindliche Examen bestehen. Die Prufungen werden 
von Lehrern der letzten Klasse (Oberprimo) unter staatlicher Aufsicht 
durchgefuhrt. Viele Schuler, die durchfallen, bestehen diese schwere 
Prijfung erst beim zweiten oder dritten Versuch. 

Questions 

1 . Multiple choice — completion 

a. Ein deutscher SchGler bekemmt sein Abitur 

(1) nachdem er Mothemotik gelemt hat. 

(2) nodidem er sein Matura hat. 

(3) nachdem er die ReiffeprOfung bestanden hot. 

(4) nachdem er das mOndliche Examen besteht. 
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2. Multiple choice answering questions 

b. Woher wissen wir, doss diese Reifepriifung schwer ist? 

(1) Die Schuler studieren Fremdsprachen und Mathematik. 

(2) Die Schuler machen ihr Abitur oder Mature. 

(3) Die Schuler miissen die Priifung zwei — oder dreimal bestehen. 

(4) Viele Schuler fallen durch. 

3. Completion 

(1) Die Examen sind schriftlich und 

(2) Wenn man die Reifepriifung besteht, hat man ein 

4. True-false questions may also be constructed to test comprehension. 
It is recommended, however, that they be restricted to the first level of 
learning. 

5. Instead of translation, equivalencies in which the meaning of a passage 
is given in English may be utilized. 

Testing the Structures and Forms 

Its Purposes. The evaluation of knowledge of structure should measure 
pupils' ability to formulate desired patterns of speech in situational context. 
For this reason, many tests of the traditional type which require translation 
into the foreign language or forms denoted by grammatical nomenclature 
will tend to disappear. 

Structures and forms may be tested actively or passively. In testing their 
active use, a required work sample of performance should evolve naturally 
from a sample utterance given. In testing them passively, a recognition 
or selection should be made from samples provided. 

Some samples of new type questions to test structures and forms will be 
given here. 

Testing Structures Actively. Some of the pattern drills, or others 
devised by the teacher, may be used. 

Example 1 : (Grade 7 or 9) Substitution test 
The verb baben: Ich habe kein Geld. 

Du kein Geld. 

Wir kein Geld. 

The dtfinitt artiehs: Der Lehrer ist im Klassenzimmer. 

Schulerin ist im Klassenzimmer. 

Mfidchen ist im Klassenzimmer. 

Knabe ist im Klassenzimmer. 

Leute sind auf der Arbeit. 

Haben Sie Such gesehen? 

Haben Sie Lehrerin gesehen? 

Haben Sie Tisch gesehen? 
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Example 2: (Grade 7 or 9) Prognsshf structun substitution tosts 
Das Haus 1st da druben. 

Freund 

Hans und Maria 

gehen 

nach Hause. 

Ihr 

Integration Tests (Combining two utterances to test forms and struc- 
tures in use) 

Example 1: (Grade 9 or 10) Following the models, join both sentences 
by using a relative pronoun. 

Model 1. Hier ist der Soldat. Er trdgt ein Gewehr. 

Hier ist der Soldat, der ein Gewehr tragt. 

Model 2. Ich habe einen Hund. Er ist braun. 

Ich habe einen Hund, der braun ist. 

Dort ist der'Lehrer. Er hot ein schones Auto. 

Hier kommt meine Schwester. Sie geht noch in die Schule. 
Ich habe ein schones Such. Es ist ein Roman. 

Example 2: (Grade 10 or 1 1) Combine two utterances with a conjunction. 

1. (Da) Es hat den ganzen Abend geregnet. Wir konnten nicht 
ausgehen. 

Da es den ganzen Abend geregnet hat, konnten wir nicht 
ausgehen. 

2. Er hat einen Brief geschriebeh. (denn) Er hat viel Zeit gehabt. 
Er hat einen Brief geschrieben, denn er hat viel Zeit gehabt. 

Transformation Tests (Changing from one form to another of the 
some structure) 

Example 1 : (Grade 7 or 9) 

a. Writs in tho plural: Ich habe ein Heft. 

Du gehst in das Kino. 

b. Change from singular to Schreiben Sie einen Brief? 

plural and vice-versa: Ihr hqbt viele Schallplatten. 

Ich gehe jetzt nach Hause. 

Example 2: (Grade 9 or 10) 

Change to the future (and present perfect) 

(kommen) 1. Heute kommt mein Freund aus Bremen. 



2. Morgen mein Freund aus Bremen 

Gestern mein Freund aus Bremen 



Testing the Structures or Forms Passively. Recognizing and selecting 
the proper structure or form through new-type multiple choice tests 
provide a valid basis for measuring structures passively. 

Type I; A sample sentence given with one word lacking is to be completed 
by selecting the proper word from among four or five choices. The English 
equivalent for the complete sentence may be given where it is necessary 
to pinpoint the needed form. (The English is not "mixed" with the German.) 
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Example 1: (Grade 7 or 9) (With English) 

Her blouses are pretty. 

( ) Blusen sind hiibsch. 

1. Seine 

2. ihre 

3. Die 

4. Diese 

Example 2: (Without English) 

Der Schuler ist nicht dumm. Er ist 

1. blau 

2. schlau 

3. traurig 

4. heiter 

Type 2: Four complete sentences are given in German. The pupil selects 
the correct one. 

Example 1: (With English, Grade 9 or 10) 

He hasn't seen him. 

1 . Er sieht ihn nicht. 

2. Er sah ihn nicht. 

3. Er hat ihn nicht ges'ehen. 

4. Er kann ihn nicht sehen. 

Testing the Structures Utilizing Oral and Written Answers. The 
structures may be tested both in oral and written form in answer to ques- 
tions or in composition, as described in the testing of aural comprehension, 
speaking and writing. 

Testing Vocabulary and Idioms 

Active Uses. Vocabulary and idioms may be tested actively without 
the use of English translation. The two question types suggested below 
might be used in either oral or written form. 

(1) Asking questions which require answers that include the desired words 
or expressions 

(2) Giving directions in English or the foreign language requiring the 
formulation of speech patterns including the desired vocabulary or idiom 

Example 1. Um wieviel Uhr gehen Sle zu Bett? 

Wieviel ist achtzehn geteilt duKh drei? 

Example 2. Ask what time it is. 

Tell Robert it's cold here. 

This type of test obviously includes manipulation of structure and other 
vocabulary aside from the points being tested. 

Passive Uses. Vocabulary and idiom may be tested passively without 
the use of English through multiple choice questions. 

Example 1: Associating a word or an idiom in one column with another 
in the second column 

a b 

Finger ( ) Kopf ( ) Bein 

( ) Arm ( ) Hand 
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Exampi* 2: Synonyms or antonyms 



Synonym 
Spiogol ( ) Stuhl 
( ) Geld 
( ) Eis 
( ) Ei 

Synonyms 

ich benStige einen Wagon 



Antonyms 

sch6n ( ) hdsslich 
( ) hubsch 
( ) foul 

( ) roich 

( ) Ich hobo einen Wagon. 

( ) Ich brauche einen Wagon. 

( ) Ich kaufe einen Wagon. 

( ) Ich benutze einen Wagon. 



Example 3: Completing a sentence 

Meine Schwester mochte kennen lernen. 

( ) mich 
( ) meine Mutter 
( ) ihre Tante 
( ) meinen Freund 



Testing the Writing Skill 

Writing skill may be tested by using writing types suggested in the 
chapter entitled "Writing." 

Dictation. Dictations test both aural understanding and writing. In the 
initial stages, dictations of only one or two sentences may be given doily; 
As the course advances, dictations become longer and more complex. 
Dictations should be corrected os soon os possible after they ore given. 

Guided Writing. Drill patterns and answers carefully patterned on 
questions yiven in the foreign language test the manipulation of structure 
and knowledge of vocabulary. 

Writing Sentences or Dialogs. Questions, directed dialog, recall, or 
controlled writing may be utilized to test this skill. 

Composition. Controlled and directed composition test functional 
Irarnings. Composition in which controls ore either limited or omitted tests 
functional learning and organization of thought. Objective and subjective 
scales must be used in scoring. 

Equivalencies. Writing meanings in English or in the foreign iguage 
may be trtili'.ed. Equivalencies may take the place of translation, or may 
be used as in directed dialog, such as 'Tell him you are going to the 
movies." 



Testing Culture 

Culture should be tested in linguistic or situational context and should, 
wherever possible, show an understanding of related facts and cultural 
patterns, including behavior patterns and cultural overtones. 



C**^^***^ ***®y b# tdstod by utilizing many of tfw guostion typos *OQ0Oitod 
for tosHng the dcilb. Some examples of question types involvino linguistic 
skills are offered here. 

Culture and Rewling. Reorranging related items measures reading 
comprehension and fjiowledge of culture. 

SMtmmat: Bn deuticher Sdifiler, der Redits e nwelt widen will, heiucht 
die Mfenden Sdiulem die UnlversHit, die Klndenchule, des Oym. 
nosium, die VoUnsdiule. 

Ouutfou: In welcher Ordnung besudit er die Schulen? 

Multiple choice questions might also measure reading os well as cultural 
knoededge. It is wiser to present several questions on the same or related 
subjects to test pupils' grasp of an areo thon to indude one question on 
each of several unrelated areas. 

1. Ole steetllche deutiche Huggeselhcheft helstt (e) luftweffe (b) left- 
haiMe, (c) Hepeg , (d) NerddeuHcber Ueyd 

2. Per bekewnleste deutscbel O e l n w egen lstder(e)MeiBedee, (b) PK W, 

(c) Opel, (d) VeNnwegen 

Culture and Aural Comprehension. The question types suggested 
under "TesHng Aural Comprehension" may be uKRzed with cultural con- 
tent. The type selected should be adjusted to the level of looming of 
pupils and the type of culture tested. 

Culture and Speaking. Depending on the level of learning of the 
pupib and the type of culture tested, the speoldng skill may be uHlized. 
These may vary from dngle questions vdiose answers are closely patterned 
on the dructure and vocabulary of the questions on the first level to oral 
reports on the advanced levels. 

Culture and Writing. In the advanced courseSr controlled and free 
composition are abo utilized to test culture. 

Culture and Audimrfrual Media, kfentilication of musical selections, 
works of ort, buildings and other important sites b abo recommended 
os o tesKng procedure. 



Glossary 

activ* vocobulory. A vocabulary consisting of words which tho individual 
knows how to use orally and in the written form. 

audfo-linguol. Aural-oral; "aural" or "audio" means by ear and b used 
in connection with hearing and listening; "oraP' or 'linguaP' means by 
mouth and refers to speaking. 

oudie^ingual practice. Activity in hearing and speaking. It differs from 
audio-lingual presentation in that forms may first be seen before being 
heard and/or spoken. 

audio-lingual prusentotion. The teaching of new forms or exp r e s s i on s 
through hearing and speaking, without the use of written symbols or 
reading. 

aural comprehension. Understanding of the spoken word. 

aural practice or aural experience. Activity in which the foreign lan- 
guage b heard; cf audio-lrngudl. 

bask pcritem sentence. Sentence which lends itself to drilling the vari- 
otions of structures and vocabulary needed in the center of interest; o 
sp e ech pattern in sentence form especially devised for practicing 
variations. 

cogncrte words. Words which have o common parent language, such as 
words in &iglish and in the Germon language derived from the same 
Germanic origin; for example, the English word brother b the cognate 
of the German word firuder. 

conversational sequence. Question-onswer-statement sequence, without 
a predetermined order. 

diolog. Generally a series of conversational utterances in a predetermined 
order. 

directed composition. A series of directed dialog questiom in the some 
situational context or forming a connected passage. 

directed dialog. Directions given in Biglbh or the foreign language in 
which pupils are told to "tell," "osk," "say" or "explain" something to 
someoiw, are carried out in the foreign language, osi, "Tell him you 
found the pencil." 

drill pcrttems. Variation patterns used in a pattern drill. The original 
structural pattern in variations for automatic audio-lingual response or 
written practice without the intsrmediary of Ehgh h . 
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•quivaIcnciM. The rendering <rf meaning without formal translation info 
the foreign language from English or into English from the foreign 
language. 

guided writing. Writing which moy be either pattern proctioe, including 
forms to be vrritten closely patterned on a models or answers to ques- 
tions in the foreign languoge in which the onswers utilize structure s 
closely patterned on those of the question. 

imitative writing. Gipying directly materiol in the foreign language; 
writing in which the student selects whole phrases or sentences from a 
p o w og * uHlizing them in an organized fashion to wrHe a summory or a 
comporition. 

passive vocabulary. Vocabulary which is identified and understood but 
not put into active use in speaking or in writing by the individual; 
recognitional vocabulary. 

pattern drill. Drill on o ba s i c language pattern and its variations. 

speech paHem. A combination of language e l em ents used in an estab- 
lished manner to convey memiing. 

stnidural pattern. A combination of parts of speech used in an accepted 
order to convey a specific meaning. The audio-lingual approach favors 
the use of structural patterns os models to be imitated through pattern 
drills rather than the use of grammatical analysis and synthesis. 

word family. Words derived from the same origin such as vnt, venfifofe, 
venfifofibn, venfifarfor. 
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2o. Kurze (yesdiichten; Suppl. to part 2. 

Kora, Richard. Deutsche Kbnversationsgrammatik fur Auslonder, Anfang- 
erstufe, Mit efamm Worlerverzeichrus Deutsdi-Englisch-Franzosisch- 
Holienisch; 1st ed. Wien. BraumCRer. 1956 

RedoH. Kletnes De u t s chlo n dbuch fur Auslonder. Munchen. 
Hueber. 1958 
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Micli4a, Rcii4. Vocabulaire allemand progreMif. Philadelphia. ChiHon- 
Didier. 1959 

Scheuermonn, Ludwig. Deutscher Wort-und AiMdrucksschotz. Ein 
Obungshefr fOr die Auslandsschulen. Frankfurt A/AA Diesterweg. 1957 

Schulz, Don, A Griesbach, Heinrich. Deutsche Sprachlehre fur Aus- 
lander. Grundstufe; 5th rev. ed. AAunchen. Hueber. 1958 

Glossar zu deutschen Sprachlehre fCr Auddnder. Grundstufe, 

Deutsch-English-Turkisch. Munchen. Hueber. 1958 

Leseheft fur Ausldnder, Grundstufe. MOnchen. Hueber. 1956 

Schulz, Hons, A Sundermeyer, Wilhelm. Deutsche Sprachlehre fur 
Auslonder, Grammatik und Obungsbuch; rev. A enl. ed. by 8. Thies; 
14th rev. ed. Munchen. Hueber. 1958 

Ihlel, Hans. Unsere ALuttersproche, Arbehshefle fiir den Deulschunterrkht 
In hdheren Schulen, Heft 1, 2, und 3. Fronkfurt-om-AAain. Diesterweg. 
1956 

Vlotten, Jupp. Spielbare Kurzgeschichlen. Tell I; 3rd ed. AAOnchen. Bosco. 
1958 

Moriiodology 

Beginning Audio-Ungual Materials (German). Language Develop- 
ment Program, Title VI. Glastonbury Public Schools and U. S. Office 
of Education. Harcourt Brace A Worid, Inc 1961 
Modem Foreign Languages in the Secondf^ry Schools. Prereading 
Instruction. Patricia O'Ginnor. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Bulletin 1960. No. 9) 

Reports of the Working Committees. Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, 1958 and 1959. Available from 
Professor Nelson Broob, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Longuage and Longuoge Learning. Nelson Brooks. (MLA Joint Pro- 
ject 1959). Harcourt Brace. 1960 

Pattern Drilk for the Language Laboratory. Edward AA Stack. (The 
French Review. AATF. Volume XXXIII. January 1960) 

Improving the Classroom Test. Division of Educational TesHng. New 
York State Education Depart m ent, Albany 1 

Additional Publications 

Foreign Languages, Grades 7-12. Curriculum Bullefin Series No. V 
(tentative). State Department of Education. Hartford, Conn. Septem- 
ber 1958 

Modem Foreign Longuoges in the Compiohensivo Secondary 
Schools. National Association of Secondary School Principals Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Planning and Development (Bulletin of the 
NASSP. June 1, 1959.) NASSP. 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wodi- 
ington, D. C. 
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Foreign Language Laboratories in Schools and Colleges. Marjorie 
C. Johnston and Catherine Set^rley. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Office of Education Bulletin 1959, No. 3) 

Modem Foreign Languages in the High School. Marjorie C. John- 
ston, ed. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Office of Education Bulletin 1958, No. 16) 

Language Instruction. Garden City High School. (Monograph 
No. 3.) Notional Information Bureau, AATF. Brooklyn College. Brook- 
lyn 10. 1957 

Modem Languages and Latin: Grades B-12. Curriculum Bulletin 
1957-58 Series, Number 9. Board of &lucation of the City of New 
York, Publication Sales Office. 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1 

The Nationol interest and Foreign Languages. Discussion Outline 
and Work Paper. Sponsored by the U. S. Notional Commission for 
UNESCO, and the Department of State. Revised Edition, 1957. U.Si. 
Government Printing Office. Washington 25, D. C. 

Professional Publications 

The Modem Language Journal. National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. Curfis Reed Plaza, Afonasha, Wis. 
or 7144 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Language Federation Bulletin. Edwin C. Munro, State University 
College of Education. Albany 

Modem language Forum. Stanley R. Townsend, (ed.) University of 
Southern California. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

General References 

Materials List for Use by Teachers of Modem Languages. Modem 
Language Association of America. Obtainable from MLA Foreign 
Language Program Research Center. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 
Price 50^ 

Source Materials for Secondary School Teachers of Foreign Lan- 
guages. U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Publishers of Foreign Works Listed 



Bibliographisch«s Institut 
Boko 

BraumOllor 

Brockhous 

Chilton-Didior 

Diostorweg 

Euslin 

Honn 

Huobor 

Konlor 

Witio 



BibliographiKhes Institut AG 
Mannheim, Germany 
Don Boko Verlag 
Munchen, Germany 
Wilhelm Braurniiller Verlag 
Wien DC Austria 
F. A. Brocichaus 
Wiesbaden, Germany 
Chilton Company Book Division 
Chestnut at 56th Street 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

Verlag A^oritz Diesterweg 
Firankfurt*am-AAain, Germany 
Euslin & Laiblin K. G. Verlag 
Reutlingen, Germany 
A. Henn Verlag 
Rotingen, Rheinland, Germany 
Max Hueber Verlag 
MOnchen 13, Germany 
Kesslers Verlag 
22 C Konigswinter, Germany 
Verlag Hans Witte 
Breisgau, Germany 



Sources of Materials 

The following addresses constitute a list of some main sources where 
German books, periodicals, and audiovisual materials are obtainable. 

Books 

Herder Book Center, Inc., 7 West 46th Street, New York 36 
AAary S. Rosenberg, 100 West 72d Street, New York 23 
Stechert-Hofner, Inc., 31 East 10th Street, New York 3 
Adler's Foreign Boob, Inc., 49 West 47th Street, New York 36 

Pmrhdieah fubll^nd In fke United States 
A/n 0 rican-Gwman Rmirmro, 420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monat^sf, 237 Andrews Street, Rochester 4 
Sfaats-Z^ifung und Harold, 60-20 Broadway, New York 77 
(also distributes other German periodicals) 

f erlodfcols Fublishad Abroad 
UruaraZaihing and other German newspapers and magozines 
German News Co., 200 East 86th Street, New York 28 
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Supplementary Printed Materials, Films and Reterdings 
Austrian Information Service, 31 East 69th Street, New York 21 
Austrian Consulate General, c/o Cultural Affairs Officer, Room 454, 
527 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
Consulate General of Switzerland, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany, Office of the Cultural 
Counselor, 1742-44 R Street N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

German Consulate General, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22 
German Tourist Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 
A.A.T.G. Service Bureau, Profeuor Glenn Waas, Colgate University, 
Hamilton 

Sources for Names of Pen Pals 

Division of International Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

International Friendship League, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 



